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— 0 famous Kent. 
What County hath this Ille, that ein compare with thee ! 
That hath within thyſelf as much as thou canſt wiſh; 
Thy Rabbits, veniſon, fruits, thy ſorts of fowl and fiſh; 
As what with ſtrength comports, thy- hay, thy corn, thy wood, 
Nor any thing doth want, that any where is god. 
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Krrr, in the Commentaries, CæsAR writ, 

Is term'd the civil Place of all this Iſle; 

Sweet is the Country, becauſe full of Riches, 

The People, liberal, valiant, active, wealthy. 
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Antiquity and extent of Kent. — Lewiſham.-Deptford ; Trinity 
Society. —=Greenwich.—Blackbeath.—Wookwich,—Eltham.- 
Melling.—Eritb.— Cray. Crapford.— DART Tom p. 
Courſe of more than eighteen hundred years cannot be 
trictly ſaid to have deprived the county of Kent of its 
ancient name. Cæſar denominated it Cantium ; time, there- 
fore, has made no further alteration than in giving it an En- 
gliſh ſound. Whence it acquired this name, antiquarians are 
not agreed, Lambard, who wrote his famous Perambulation 
of this county in 1570, fancied it might be deduced from 
Caine; which, in the Britiſh tongue, fignifies a green leaf, 

B becauſe 
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5 
becauſe of old, this county was full of woods: but, this has 
generally been deemed too forced an etymology. The con- 
jecture of the judicious Camden is more commonly allowed 
to have a better foundation, — that it u as ſo called. from Bri- 
taim here ſtretehing ont into a large corner eaſtward, and 
might therefore be derived from the word Canton, or Cant, 
which ſignifies a corner, and is itil] fo uſed in heraldry, 


Kent is a maritime county, ſituated in the ſouth-eaſt part of 
Britain, oppoſite to France; from which kingdom, its neareſt 
limits is about twenty-one miles. It is bounded on the eaſt 
by the ſea 37and on the ſauth, partly by the fea; and, partly 
by Suſſex, from which the river Rother divides it. Suſſex 
and Surry are its weltern limits, and the Thames is its north- 
ern boundary,  '' 7. N 


as ; * - 


It is in length, 7 e iſt to weſt 63 miles; and in breadth, 
from Rye in Suſſex to the mouth of the Thames 35 miles. 
Its circumference meaſures nearly 170 miles, It contains 


25 1248000 acres of land, 39242 houſes, 408 pariſhes, and 


30 conſiderable towns, 


If this computation is accurate, there are not more than 
five ® counties ſuperior to Kent in ſize: bur, extenſive as it 
now is, it is ſuꝑpoſed to have. been forme:!y larger. At the 
weltern quarter. particularly, It. is thought to have included 
all the land lying on the north-fide the road from New. Croſs, 
through Peckham, and from thence to Lambeth-Ferry. Sub. 
ſequent even to the Norman Congueſt, the inhabitants of 
Surry ſeem ta have encroached on the boundaries of. Kent; 
the pariſh of Depttord having been wholly within the latter, 
though the for mer nom claims that part of it in which are 
the manor of Bredinghurſt, and the manor and feat of Hatch- 


* - Yorkſhize, | Deronſhire, Lincolnſhire, Hawpſhirez and Northum- 
beriaud, 


am, 


N 3 2 0 

am. Bredinghurſt, which 3 is at Peckham a near Cad 
well, is particularly recorded as being one of the Knights 
Fees in Kent, and divers ingquiſitions taken ſince the gime' of 
Henry II. have found Hatcham to be within the ſame county. 
. Hatcham lies on the north fide of the road, and at a little 
diſtance from it. The old manor houſe was taken down but 
a few years ſince, and nearly on the ſame ſcite- is erected 
that large building, which can hardly fail of - drawidg 
the traveller's attention, Of Hatcham, it is obſerved by 
Mr. Haſted, in his new and valuable Hiftory of this County, 
that the name ſhews its ſituation cloſe-to the conſines of both 
countics, the ſame as Kent Hatch in Weſterham: points out 
its ſituation at the very outlide of Kent, and as a meſſuage, 
called Kent Houſe, does its near neighbourhood to the boun- 
daries of it between Beckenham and Croyden in Surry, Ad- 
mitting, then, what as Mr. Halled notices, is ſuppoſed by many, 
Kent, at an early period to have had ancient London, then 
ſituated on the ſouth- ſide of the Thames, within its bounda- 
ries, it. ãs not a very forced eoneluſion, that Kent - ſtreet might 
take the name from its lying within the ccunty, and not 
merely from its leading out of Southwark into Kent. At 
preſent, and certainly for ſeveral centuries; the entrance this 
way into the county is not far from New Croſs. 'The-recep- 
tion of priſoners from the county of Surty having been for 
© long ſpace of time at New Croſs, inclined: ſeveral to be of 

opinion, that the limits of the county ate upon that ſpot ; 
but in this they are miſtaken, for they extend to a ſmall 
bridge, now concealed by the raiſing” of the road een 
Hatcham, near the way to Bredinghurſt. 


After paſſing through the gate at New Croſs, the road on 
the right hand leads to Lewiſham, Bromley,  Sevenoake, and 
Tonbridge, in Kent; and to Rye and Haſtipgs, two of the 


cinque ports on the coalt of Suſſex. T he manor of Lew- 
| iſham 
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iſham was given by Elthrude, niece to king Alfred, to the 
abbey of St. Peter, at Ghent in Flanders, by which. grant it 


became a cell of benedictine monks to that convent, This 


religious community obtained afterwards the appropriation 
of the rectory of the pariſh, and the advowſon of the vica- 
rage: and when king Henry V. ſuppreſſad the alien prio- 
ries, he made theſe poſſeſſions a part of the endowment of 
his new-erefted Carthuſian convent at Sheene in Surry, Upon 
the general diſſolution of monaſteries in England, this manor 
came to the crown, and remained there till the 5th of queen 
Elizabeth, who then granted it with the appertenancies to 
Ambroſe Dudley, earl of Warwick. But, after various 
changes, it has for ſome time belonged to the family of the 
preſent earl of Dartmouth, who is now the proprietor of it. 
The church of Lewiſham being judged incapa le of a re- 
pair, application was made to parliament in 1774 by the in- 
habitants, to empower them to raiſe money for building it ; 
an Act was obtained, in purſuance of which the old church 
was taken down, and a new oneerected on the ſame ground. 
Between this place and Dulwich, but in Lewiſham pariſh, 
is a hill with an oak upon it, called the Oak of Honour, be- 
cauſe queen Elizabeth is reported to have once dined under 
it. Indeed, the original tree, which ſhould. have perpetuated 
the rememberance of its having ſerved for a canopy to this 
illuſtrious princeſs, has long ſince periſhed ; but, it is ſaid, 
care has been always taken to plant an oak near the ſpot, on 
which this traditional anecdote might be conſtantly ingraf- 
ted. The river Ravenſbourne directs its courſe through this 
pariſh ; at the hamlet of Southend it moves the engines, by 
which the late Mr. How made thoſe knife blades, ſo famous 
throughout England. | 


The main road from New Croſs will convey the traveller 
to Deptford, which probably acquired this. name from the 
| | deep 


5 | 
deep channel of the river at the paſſage of it in this place. 
Tt is now uſually called Upper Deptford, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the lower town, which is ſituated near the Thames, but in 
very ancient writings the latter was denominated Welt Green- 
wich, and afterwards Deptford-Strond. Deptford was a 
place of little note till king Henry VIII. erected here a ſtore- 
houſe for the royal navy, and from that time it has been en- 
larging. In this dock-yard, the treaſurer of the navy had for- 
merly a houſe ; of late years, there has been no commithoner 
reſident, but it has been under the immediate inſpection of 
the navy-board, More than a thouſand men are conſtantly 
employed in the various departments of it; and, fince the 
conſiderable enlargements it has received, is now the greateſt 
arſenal for naval-ſtores, Here the royal yachts are generally 
kept, and near the dock is the ſeat of Sir John Evelyn, where 
Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, reſided, whilſt he was in- 
forming himſelf in the art of ſhip-building. — By an order 
from queen Elizabeth, the ſhip Pelican, in which fir Francis 
Drake ſailed round the globe, was laid up in the maſt- dock 
belonging to this yard. Phillipot is chargeable with a ſma/l 
miſtake in aſſerting that nothing was left of this veſſel in a 
ſhort time; for out of her remains, a chair was made and 
preſented to the Univerſity of Oxford. This appears from a 
copy of verſes compoſed by the celebrated Cowley upon this 
incident. The well-adapted and pleaſing lines here referred 


to, are as follows: : 


To this great OY which round the world has run, 
And match'd in race the chariot of the ſun ; f 
This Pythagorean ſhip (for it may claim, 
Without preſumption, ſo deſerv'd a name) 
By knowledge once, and transformation now, 
In her new ſhape this ſacred port allow. 


Drake 


16 
Drake and his ſhip could not have wiſh'd from fate, 
An happier ſtation, or more ble(#d eſtate: 
For, lo! a ſeat of endleſs reſt is given, 


To her in Oxford, and to him in Heaven, 
Ev Works, Vol. II. 


Beſides the royal dock-yard,-there are ſeveral private docks 
in the neighbourhood of Deptford ; ſome of which, from 
their extent, the many ſhips continually repairing and rebuild- 
ing in them, and the vaſt ſtores of timber, tackling, with 
other neceſſaries laid up there, would be eſteemed in. any 
other country ſafficient for the navy of a kingdom; though 
they are here fully employed by the merchants and traders of 
Great Britain.—What is called the Red Houſe, is a place ftu- 
ated a little to the north-weſt of Deptford, and was a notcd 
collection of warehouſes and ftorehouſes built with red bricks, 
and from that circumſtance had its name. It contained ſeve- 
ral ſorts of merchatidizes, as hemp, flax, pitch, tar, with 
other commodities of a fimilar kind, which\were all con- 
ſumed by an accidental fire in July 16439. the loſs was in- 
credible, for the materials were ſo combuſtible, that nothing 
could be ſaved, Has TED's Hit. p. 7 


At Deptford iz a ſociety, founded in the year 1515 by fir 
Thomas Spert, knt. and incorporated by Henry VIII. The 
grant was made, in the fourth year of his reign, to the ſhip- 
men and mariners of this realm, by which they were ena- 
bled to begin, to the honour of the bleſſed Trinity and St. 
Clement, a guild or brotherhood perpetual, concerning the 
cunning and craft of mariners, and for the increaſe and aug- 
mentation of the ſhips thereof. This prinee confirmed to 
them, not only the ancient rights and privileges of the com- 
pany of mariners in England; but alſo their ſeveral poſſeſ- 
ſions at Deptford ; which, together with the giants of Q, 

Eliz. 


L 7. þ 


Eliz. & K. Cha. II. were alſo confirmed. by letters patent of, 
the iſt of Jam. IT. in 1685, by the name. of, The maſtery 
wardens, and aſſiſtants of the guild, or fraternity of the moſt 
ghrious and undivided Trinity, and of Sr. Clement, in the pariſh. 
of Depiferd-firond, in the county of Kent. 


Lambard has confounded this corporate body Vith the offi- 
cers, to whom were entruſted the build ing and repaiting of 
the king's ſhips; but the former n 9 of rs 
kind over the royal navy. | a 15 


Their principal buſineſs (and of the _ importance it 
is, that a cloſe attention ſhould be paid to it) is to take cognt-" 
ſance of all ſea- marks, and to ereQlight-houſes upon the ſe- 
veral coaſts of the kingdom, for the ſecurity of navigation 5 
to direct the replacing or repairing-of ſuch as may he removed 
or decayed, and to proſecute every perſon WhO wiltully aud. 
maliciouſly deſtroys or injures them. They are. like wie ta 
give the. earlieſt public notice of their proceedings anvtiietes 
matters; and of all alterations that. are- diſcovered” reſpeQings 
the depth of water upon the ſea- cbaſts; and of every bet 
citeum ſtance which concerns the navigation within the cha. 
nel, The cleanſing of the Thames, and the preventing and 
removing of obſtructions upon the river, is within their pro- 
vince, They ſupply che: ſhips. chat. ſail, ſtam the, river, with 
ſach ballaſt as is taken out of it to ĩinercaſe its depth, for which, 
the owners of them pay, the company, one ſhilling gen tog. 
They employ fixty, barges on his {ervice,, They ale may, 
grant licences to ꝑoor. ſeamen, not free ol, the city, to row on 
the river Thames. Tuney have likewiſe the power of ex. 
ing the mathematical children of Chriſt'sHoſpital, andofghe 
maſters. of his Majeſty's ſhips.. The appgiming pilots, and 
ſettling the ſeveral rates of pilotage, are within their juriſdie- 
tion. They can allo prevent aliens from ſerving en board 
Epglith ſhips, without their licence; and they can;puniſh: 
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6 
ae in the merchant's ſervice, for deſertion or mutiny. 
They have like wiſe the privilege of hearing and determining 
the complaints of officers and ſeamen in the ſame ſervice; 
but ſubjeR to an appeal to the Board, or Court of Admi- 
ralty. In conſideration of theſe weighty and neceſſary pub— 
lic duties, and that their ſhips and ſervants are to be at his 
Majeſty's call, ſeveral immunities have been from time to 


| time granted to the members of the Trinity Houſe. . In par- 


ticular, they are not liable to ſerve on juries, and all the bre - 
thren, their ofhicers and ſervants are entitled to this exemp- 
This corporation is governed by a maſter, four wardens, 
eight aſſiſtants, and eighteen elder brethren. The rett are 
calied younger brethren, the number of them are unlimited. 

All the latter are ſeaſating perſons, and are admitted, by elec- 
tion into the committee. Out of theſe, the elder brethren 
are choſen, except that there are always among them a few 
honorary members, generally noblemen, or other perſons of 
rank, who hold, or have enjoyed, the chief offices of the 

ſtate. - The duke of Marlborough, earls of Sandwich and 
Rochford, lords Weymouth 2nd North a at re in this 

number. 


They are empowered to purchaſe in mortmain lands, tene- 
ments, &c. to the amount of 500). per annum; and allo to 
receive charitable benefactions, to the like annual income, 
There are relieved every year, by this company, about 3000 
poor ſeamen, widows and orphans, at the expence of about 
6000 I. The capital manſion belonging to this corporation is 
upon Deptford-itrond, not far from the old church; where 
are alſo twenty-one houſes tenanted by maſter's widows. 
They formerly held their conſultations here, in the hall; but 
of late years, it has been thought more convenient to meet 
for the general * — of their buſineſe, at a large and 

com- 


19 
commodious houſe in Water-lane, Tower-ſtreet. The bre- 
thren, however, have an annual proceſſion to their hall in 
Deptford on Trinity- monday, when they ele& their * 
for the enſuing year. : 1 85 


Beſides Trinity-houſe, there is alſo in Deptford, hither 


building called Trinity hoſpital, which has thirty-eight 
houſes fronting the ſtreet. It is a handſomer ſtructure than 


the other, though not ſo ancient, and has large gardens. be- 
longing to it. This, as well as the former, is for the benefit 


of decayed pilots, maſters of ſhips, or their widows; the 
men being allowed 308. and the women 168. per month. 


There is likewiſe another foundation called T rinity-hoſpi- 
tal, fituated at Mile-End. The ground on which this hoſ- 
pital ſtands, was given to the corporation of the Trinity? 
houſe, by captain Henry Mudd, an elder” brother. This 
building was erected by the company in 1695, ſor the recep- 
tion of twenty-eight maſters of ſhips; or their widows, each 
of whom receive 16s. per month, 208. a 1 * for coals, * 
a gown every ſecond year. * 990 


Originally, Deptford was only one parochial Aiftrict, the 
church of which was dedicated to Nicholas, a ſaint believed 
by our Saxon anceſtors, to be very propitious to all ſailors, 
merchants and fiſhermen ; and we therefore find many ſacred 
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edifices upon the ſea-coaft,” adjoining to great Tivers put 


under his protection. The preſent fabric of St. Nicholas 
was begun towards the concluſion of the laſt century, and as 


Tſaac Loader, eſq; who ſerved the office of "high-ſheriff for 
this county in 1701, contributed got 1. towards the rebuild- 
ing and beautifying of it, the name of ſo generous a benefac- 
tor ought not to be omitted even in a conciſe hiſtorical ac- 


count of this pariſh, 15 gifts were as follows: * 


— . 
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By cabſGtiprion for building the church 125 
For paving the ifles with marble = — 161 


For the altar — — 293 
For the charnel - houſe — — 194 
For recaſting the tenor with addition of metal 40 
14 . r : 
Total ger 
ARCO 24 0 
From the . increaſe hs inhabitants by'the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a dock-yard,, an additional church was much want- 
ed, before a favqurable opportunity offered of erecting one. 
The new church, ſtiled St. Paul's, was built under the direc- 
tion of the commiſſioners for building fifty new chutches 
within the bills of mortality, and was conſecrated June 30, 
1730. In which year an act of parliament paſſed to provide 
a maintenance for the miniſter of this new church, and for 
the making of a diſtinct pariſh. It is noticed by Mr. Halted 
as a remarkable circumſtance in the above a&, that out of 
2000 acres of land which belonged to St. Nicholas, Dept- 
ford, near 1970 were given to the pariſh of St. Paul. Be- 
ſides which, four acres of glebe were taken from the old, and 
veſted in the churchwardens of the new pariſh for the time 
being, who pay the ſum of 701, yearly, as a further main- 
tenance to the Rector, over and above the intereſt of 43500 
allotted by the act, and placed in the Old South Sea Annui- 
ties for that purpoſe. The conſequence of this unequal di- 
viſions of lands is, that whilſt the pariſh of St. Paul ſupports 
its own poor at a yearly aſſeſſment of about 28. 4d. the rate 
for the like uſe in that of St. Nicholas is ſeldom leſs than 
58. Gd. in the pound, HasTzp's Hifory of Kent, p. 13. 
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The river, which runs through this town, is Fealled the 
Ravenſbourn, and riſes at Hollywood-hill in Reſton, a pariſh 
well known to the lovers of antiquity, from the remains of = 
Roman camp till to be traced in it. The ſource of the river 
is not far from thi: fortification, and flows from thence by 
Hays to Bromley, where, on the eaſt ſide it takes in a ſmall 
brook, as it does, on the ſame fide, a ſecond,' about half-way 
between Bromley and Lewiſham. At the north- end of Lewi- 
ſham it receives a third little ſtream ; and from thence, paſs. 
ing under Deptford-bridge, ſoon diſcharges itſelf into the 
Thames. The name of this town has a reference to a period, 
when there was no bridge here, nor is the time known of the 
firlt erecting of this commodious paſſage over the river. But, 
that there muſt have been a bridge for ſome years before the 
26th of king Edward is evident; fince a record in the Tower 
of that date, mentions it to have been adjudged, that the re- 


pair of the bridge over the Ravensbourn belonged to the hun- 


dred of Blackheath only, and not to the men of the village 
of Eltham, Modingham and Woolwich, It was a fair wooden 
bridge, lately re-edified when Lambard wrote his Perambu- 
lation. But a ſtone bridge was built anno 1628, at the ſole 
charge of king Charles the Firſt, 


About one mile from Deptford i is Greemwick; ht 
diſtinguiſned in writings by the name of Eaſt Greenwich, 
ſituated on the margin of the Thames; and Greenwich, in 
Saxon, Grenavie, ſignifies, the Green Town or Dwelling, the 
laſt ſyllable of the word being now, by corruption, written 
wich.. It was not formerly ſo famous for its buildings (being 
indeed. only a fiſhing town, ſo late as the reign of king 
Henry V.) as for the ſafe road which the river here afforded 
for ſhips ; and where the whole Daniſh fleet, in the time of 
king Etheldred, lay three or four years ſucceſſively, whilſt the 


main . of the army was encamped on the hill above the 


C 2 town, 
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ary, 1765, on the death of dr. Nathaniel Bliſs. From 


(121 
town, now called Blackheath. From this camp of the Danes, 


ſeveral places in the pariſhes are ſtil] denominated Comber, 


Comb, as well as Comp, ſignifying a Camp, for they uſed both 
words; the, former was more likely the Saxon term, the lat- 
ter Daniſh or aufe Saxon, Greenwich church, now a very 
noble ſtructure, was rebuilt, in this century, from the fund 


_ «appropriated for building fifty new churches. It was in ancient 


times dedicated to St. Elphege, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
is reported io have been martyred by the Danes, anno 1012. 


The Royal Hoſpital, ſo well known, is fituated partly 


on the ground where formerly ſtood a royal palace, of 


the front of which, next the water, a print was publiſhed 


'A few years ago, from an ancient drawing, by the Anti- 


quarian Society. In that old palace, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, the two queens, daughters of Henry the VIII. were 
born; and, there, the pious king Edward the VI. died. 

Humphry duke of Glouceſter, brother of king Henry the Vth. 
built this palace, and gave it the title ot Placence; and, by 
a grant from his nephew Henry the VI. he was empowered 
to erect a callle and encloſe a park containing two acres. 
The tower of this caſtle, which was ſituated on the higheſt 
hill in the park, was finiſhed by king Henry the VIII. but it 
is now quite raſed, and an obſervatory was erefied on this 


.ſpot by king Charles the II. who allotted it for the uſe of an 


Aſtronomer Royal, whom he placed here with a competent 


ſalary for his maintenance. This edifice is complgatly fur- 


niſhed with mathematical and optical inſtruments, to anf- 


wer the deſign of its inſtitution, and the office has been 
ſucceſſively filled by thoſe juſtly celebrated aſtronomers, mr. 


Flamſtead, dr. Halley and dr. Bradley. It is at preſent 
held by the reverend Nevil Markelyne, F. R. S. and of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who was appointed 13 Febru- 
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mr. Flamſtead this obſervatory took the name of Flamſtead- 
houſe, by which it is now commonly known. King Charles 
II. alſo began the preſent ſuperb hoſpital, and finiſhed one 
wing at the expence of thirty-ſix thouſand pounds. King 
William III. erected the other wing; queen Ann, and king 
George I. continued the work; but king George II. finiſhed 
this grand deſign, Part of the weſt and ſouth fronts were of 
brick, with rullie ornaments of one work; but the ſouth front 
has been caſed intirely with ſtone within theſe few years“. 


There are now above a thouſand diſabled ſeamen am- 
ply provided for in this royal aſylum. King Charles when 
he built the firſt wing of this hoſpital, intended to have 
erefted a palace, and indeed from the ſtile and grandeur of 
the architecture, a foreigner might eaſily miſtake it for one. 
King William adopted the ſcheme of applying it to the uſe of 


Engliſh ſeamen, who, by age or accidents, ſhould be rendered 
: incapable of ſervice. Beſides the ſeamen which are thus pro- 


vided for, there are an hundred and forty boys, the ſons of 
ſeamen, educated and trained up for the ſea; but, there are 
no out-penſioners as at Chelſea, Every mariner has a weekly 
allowance of ſeven loaves, weighing ſixteen ounces each ; 
three pounds of beef, two of mutton ; a pint of peas; a 
pound and a quarter of cheeſe ; two ounces of butter; four» 


4 teen quarts of beer, and one ſhilling a week tobacco money. 
The tobacco-money to the boatſwains is two ſhillings and 
fix-pence each, to their mates one ſhilling and ſix- pence each, 


and to the officers in proportion to their rank, Beſides theſe 
allowances, every common penſioner receives once in two 
years, a ſuit of blue cloaths, a hat, three pair of ſtockings, 
two pair of ſhoes, five neckcloths, three ſhirts, and two night 


caps. Towards the ſupport of this hoſpital, every ſeamen, 
| ® On Saturday, the ad of January, 1779, a fire broke cut in the ſouth- 


eaſt wing, which raged with great fury for upwards of four hours; eight 
wards, containing the lodging of near 600 penfioners, with the chaple, 


whether 


(che molt elegant in the world) were entirely deſtroyed. 


whether in the royal navy, or in the merchant's ſervice, pays 
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6d. per month, This is ſtopped out of their wages, and 
paid to the treaſurer of the ſix - penny office on Tower- hill. 


There are conſiderable eſtates belonging to this hoſpital, and 
it has received large benefactions. The park, obſervatory, 
und many elegant buildings on each ſide the park, are worthy 
attention. Eaſt Greenwich ſent two burgeſſes to the parlia- 
ment which met at Weſtminſter, Anno 4 & 5 of Philip and 


Mary, namely, Thomas Farnham and John Sackvill, eſqrs. 
this is however the only return it ever made; but in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the Aſſizes for the county of Kent were 


held three times in this place. The town is populous, and 
among the inhabitants are many perſons of faſhion ®, Here is 


u market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, which was granted 


in 1737 to the governors of the royal hoſpital for the benefit 


of the charity. At the extremity of the town is a college, 


for the ſupport of twenty reduced houſe-keepers, who, be- 
fides proviſions, are allowed 1s. 6d. per web, and at ſtated 
times, gowns, linen and hats, 


Blackheath, which lies above Greenwich to the ſouth, is 
about- one mile in length. Some have imagined Blackheath 
to have been the original name, and that it was ſo denomi- 
nated, from being a bleak or cold ſituation. The air is un- 
Joubredly keen, but this circumſtance probably contributes 
much to the healthineſs of this delightful ſpot, Though in 
times of civil commotions large armies have aſſembled here, 
I do not recollect more than one battle fought, which was 


In the year 1497, when king Henry VII. routed the Corniſh 


rebels encamped upon this plain. Hiſtorians vary in their 


accounts of the number killed and taken priſoners, But 


* In the firſt of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, this place is characte- 


kiſed in the following line: 


« Lo TIT many a ſhrew is in,” 


among 
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among the Jaſt, were the ringleaders, lord Audley, Hammock | 
an attorney, and Michael Joſeph a blackſmith, who were 
afterwards executed. Phillipot has obſerved, that the place. 
of the Smith's tent, commonly called his forge, was remain- 
ing when he wrote his Villare, as were likewiſe many of 


| grave hills of ſuch as were buried after the overthrow, How. 


ever almoſt, if not all of theſe mounds are levelled. This | 
heath has alſo been the theatre of many pompous exhibi.. 
tions, as it was formerly not "unuſual for the illuffrious per- 
ſonages who vifited this iſland, to have here their firlt 1 inter- 


view wich our monarch. In particular, Maurice, the e em- 


peror of Conſtantinople, who, in 141 came over to require 
ald againſt the Turks, was ſplendidly received upon this ſpot. 
by king Henry the IV. and here, in 1416, king Henry V. is 
reported to have met the emperor Sigilmund, and to have 
conducted him with magnificence to London. - To the welt 


: | of Greenwich-park, are the villas of the duke of Montagu, 


and of the earl of Chefterfield. © Next the brink of the kill 


; | weſtward to the ſouth of the great road, is 2 ſhort ltreet of 


houſes called Dartmonth-row. Adjoining to. the houſe of 


3 the earl of Dartmouth, (which is at the ſouth end of the 


row) is an elegant chapel, which was rebuilt by the preſent 
lord, and hath public ſervice in it three times a week for the 

benefit of the neighbourhood. There is alſo by Dartmouth... 

raw a very handſome ſeat in the poſſeſlion of the lord viſeount 

Falkland. On the north- ide of the great road, near the five 

mile ſtone, behind a pleaſant* grove, is a row of genteel 

houfes, called Chocolate-row, from the houfe where "the 


afſembly is kept. At the weſt-end of thoſe hoſes is chat 
delightful lawn, named The Point, from which is one of the 


richeſt proſpects that the imagination of the Poet or painter 
can conceive, wk 
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"On the ſouth-fide of Blackheath Yau the village of Lee; 

at the ealt-end of which, next Lee-green, are the pleaſant 

| houſe and gardens of Henry Pelham, eſq; and in the ſtreet 
of Lee are the houſes of the honourable Henry Roper, of 


19 


other perſons of. falkion. On the north- fide of the ſtreet, is 
an old ſeat of the Boone family, with the remains of a 85 
and a piece of water in the ground adjoining. The ſorteſt 
road from London to Maidſtone is through Lee village. Be- 
tween the pariſhes of Lee, Eltham, and Chiſlehurſt, is an, 
hamlet, called Modingham, in which, is a ſmall ſeat of the 
right honourable lord Apſley, with pleaſant grounds about 
it; the beauty of the whole is owing to his lordſhip's improve-, 
ments; here is alſo a very old manſion, which belonged to 
the ancient family « of .the Stoddards. Between the village 
of Lee, and the ſummit of the hill, next Blackheath, are the 

elegant gardens and pleaſure grounds belonging to miſs F lud- 
yer, daughter and heireſs of che late Sir Thomas Fludyer. 
The houſe is not large, but hath a very handſome apartment 
upon the firlt floor, towards the gardens and pleaſure grounds; 
and the proſpects from theſe rooms to Shooter's-hill, Eltham, 
Lee village, and into fir Gregory Page's grounds and park, 
with the woods of Greenwich park Kkirting the view to the 
north, are moſt pictureſque and beautiful. The front of the 

| houſe commands the Dulwich hills, with Lewiſham church 
placed i in the center of the view below them. 


ll. 'On the ſummit of the hill next the heath, ſtands the 1. 

=. cient church of Lee., The church-yard. is neat, much or- 
1 namented with coſtly monuments of ſtatuary and black mar- 
ble ; which one is ſorry to ſee expoſed to all the inclemeney 

of the open air and winter ſtorms, The great aſtronomer, 
dr. Edmund Halley lies buried here under a plain table tomb, 
with an inſcription of ſome length in Latin. In the church, 
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on the north of the communion table, is a ſtately arched mo- 
nument of alabaſter, ſupported with columns of grey mar- 
ble, of the Corinthian order. The rectory-houſe, and that 
of Thomas Edlyne, eſq; on the eminence near the church, 
command from every fide of them-very pleaſing views, the 
adjacent grounds being highly improved, and the near and 
diſtant proſpects enriched with ſeats, farm-houſes, towns and 
villages : the Kentiſh and Dulwich hills in the front, Black- 
heath and Greenwich park behind; with an extenſive view 
over London and Weſtminſter, of the Middleſex hills, which 
bound the horizon to the north-weſt. The manor of Lee 
came from the laſt earl of Rockingham to lord Sondes. 


Upon the declivity of Blackheath next Lewiſham, is the 
grammar-ſchool. It was founded in the laſt century by Abra- 
ham Colſe, vicar of Lewiſham, as a free-ſchool, for the benefit 
of the ſeveral pariſhes in the hundred of Blackheath, It is now, 
and hath been long fince, a confiderable boarding-ſchool, pre- 
ſerving at the ſame time the original inſtitution, The muni- 
ficent founder gave ſeven exhibitions of 101. per annum each 
for ſchol ars from this ſchool at either univerſity; and, in de- 
fault of claimants from Lewiſham ſchool, from the adjacent 
hundred, and from members of the company of Leatherſellers 
in London; he directed theſe exhibitions to be filled up by 
ſcholars from King's ſchool, Canterbury; and from Chriſt's 
hoſpital, London, alternately, But the Leatherſellers com- 
pany, who are the patrons of the ſchool, and poſſeſſed of the 
eſtates bequeathed by Mr. Colfe, have, for near thirty years 
paſt, reſuſed to admit the claim of either, and have totally 
ſunk the 70l. a year, alledging a failure in their eſtate. As 
they have aſſerted this, we muſt imagine it to be ſo, altho' 
moſt eſtates in the neighbourhood of London have riſen in 
value within that time; but how they are empowered to 
load one branch of mr. Colſe's charity with the whole fai- 
lure, does not appear ; or, that the ſchools of Chriſt's hoſpital 
D and 
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and Canterbury, have not as juſt a right to ſhare his libera- 
lity in the laſt place, as Lewiſham in the firſt; eſpecially, as 
he aſſigns this reaſon, Becauſe his father was educated at 
Chriſt's hoſpital, and himſelf born at Canterbury. He fore- 
ſaw (what has ſince happened) that Lewiſham ſchool might 
not produce enough to fill all his exhibitions, and added two 
ſchools, which he judged might at all times ſupply its defici- 
encies, (See GosTLixG's Walk, 2d, edit. p. 385) Mr. 
Colfe was, in other inſtances, a benefaQtor, and particularly 
ſettled an Engliſh Free-ſchool near the church, for the chil- 
dren belonging to that pariſh. The Miller on Blackheath 
pays to the poor five dozen of bread, yearly, on Midlent 
Sunday, for the ground whereon the mill ſtands. 


At the north-eaſt corner of the heath, and almoſt joining 


to Maiz Hill, are Vanbrugh's Fields, ſo called from fir 
John Vanbrugh, who erected upon this ſpot ſome buildings 


in a peculiar taſte, for they are deſigned to reſemble a forti- 
fication with towers, battlements, and other military appear- 
ances. There is alſo a gateway of a like conſtruction, under 
which you paſs in your approach to them. One of theſe 


- whimſical houſes was lately the habitation of lord Tyrawley, 


who ſold it to mr. Charles Brett, the preſent poſſeſſor. Be- 


yond Vanbrugh's buildings is Weſtcombe, a houſe, with a a 


paddock and delightful gardens, commanding a very exten- 
five proſpect over the Thames into Middleſex and Eſſex, 
It is now one of the ſeats of the marquis of Lothian, but 
was lately inhabited by lord Clive, 


The manor of Weſtcombe formerly belonged to that inge- 
nious hiſtorian and antiquary, William Lambard, eſq; 
who was a bencher of the ſociety of Lincoln's Inn, a maſ- 
ter in chancery, keeper of the rolls and records in the Tower, 
and belonged to the Alienation office under queen Eliza- 

beth. 


6 29 1 

beth. To the memory and name of her Majeſty, he founded 
and endowed a college for the poor at Greenwich; but is 
more generally known for being the author of many. learned 
works: and he deſerves particular notice in this Tour, be- 
cauſe by him was written the firſt deſcription, or, as he him- 
ſelf terms it, Perambulation of the County of Kent.” He 
died at Weſtcombe, Auguſt 10, 1601, and was buried in 
Greenwich, where a handſome mural monument of white 
marble was erected to his memory, and that of his ſon fir 
Multon Lambard. Upon taking down the old church, this 
monument was placed in Sevenoake church, at the charge of 
the late Thomas Lambard, eſq; the next in deſcent, with an 
additional inſcription, n the reaſon of its being 
removed. | | 
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On the eaſt of the Heath, cloſe to fir Gregory Page's 
Park, is Morden College, ſo denominated by the founder 
fir John Mayden, a Turkey merchant, who alſo endowed it 
with a real, copyhold and perſonal eſtate, to the value of 
about 13001, a-year. During his life, he placed in it 
twelve decayed Turkey merchants ; but after his deceaſe in 
1708, lady Morden reduced the number to four, finding 
that the ſhare allotted her by her huſband's laſt will was in- 
ſufficient for her decent ſupport. Upon her death in 1721, 
the whole profits of the eſtate being veſted in one college, 
the number was avgmented. There are at preſent thirty- 
five, but the houſe will conveniently hold forty, It conſiſts. 
of a large brick building, with two ſmall wings, {trength- 
ened at the corners with ſtone ruſtic, having an inward ſquare 
{urrounded with piazzas. Seven Turkey merchants have the 
direction of this college, and the ſurvivors of them are to 
chuſe others of the ſame company upon any vacancy by 
death. Or, if at any time hereafter there ſhould be a failure 
in the Turkey company, then the election of the ſeven truſ- 
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tees is to be made out of the Eaſt India company, of which 


the founder was alſo a member; and in cafe of a failure in 


that company, a further proviſion is made for perpetuating 


the truſt. | The truſtees have the nomination of all the per- 
ſons to be admitted into the college; no perſoti is however 
eligible, who is under fifty years of age, and reſidence is 
particularly required. They have each 201. a year, and at 
firſt wore. gowns and badges, but theſe marks of diſtinction 


are laid afide. They eat and drink together in one hall, hut 
have each. a convenient apartment, with a cellar. There is 
a neat and commodious chapel; the ſalary of the chaplain ' 


was originally only 30l. a-year, lady Morden at her death 
increaſed it to 60, and he has a houſe appropriated for him. 


There is alſo an apartment ſor a treaſurer, John Bennet, eſq; 
Lady 


a kinſman of the founder, now executes that office. 
Morden was in other reſ] pects a bene factor to the college, and 
as ſhe had fixed a ſtatue of her busband in a niche over the 


gate, the truſtees have placed her ſtatue in an adjoining niche. 
Sir Gregory Page decreed by his will 300 I. towatds repair- 
ing and ornamenting the chapel, in which, under the altar, 


the founder i is interred. 


Morden College is in the pariſh of Charlton, a village fitu- 
ated to the north of Blackheath, and about half a mile from 


the fix mile ſtone. Sir Adam Newton, who died in 1629, | 


empowered his executors to enlarge and beautify the church 
of Charlton; and, by a faithful performance of his will, 
they made it one of the neateſt pariſh churches in the county. 
This gentleman was one of the preceptors and ſecretary to 
Henry, the eldeſt ſon of king James, and after the death of 


that promiſing youth was made treaſurer to Charles, prince. | 


of Wales, and his ſecretaty for that diſtrict, He was in- 
ſtalled dean of Durham, 17 Sept. 4606, and held that dig- 
nity "ell thy hon 1020, lowip he reſigned it, as Anthony 

; Wood 
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Wood ſuggeited, for a ſum of money. In ſupport of this 
diſreputable aſperſion, the laborious biographer has referred 
to a MS. memorandum of his own ; but it ſhould be con» 
ſidered, that Mr, Wood had his prejudices, and that he has 
been charged, upon * grounds, “ with caſling bat | 
characters upon good men”. King James, who created ſir 
Adam Newton a baronet, granted to him alſo the manor of 
Charlton. The ftately manſion, Which is viſible from the 
road, was built by him. Ir is à long ſtrufture, in the Go, 
thic ſtyle, with four turrets on the top. In the dining-room. 
of this ' houſe, according to dr. Plot, there was formerly 
a marble chimney” piece ſo exquiſitely poliſhed, that the 
Lord of Downe could ſee in it a robbery committed on 
Shooter's Hill, and upon this diſcovery the. ſervants were ſent 
out, who apprehended the robber, Before the court-yard of 
this houſe 1 is a row of cyprus trees, which ſeem to be of great 
age, and are perhaps the oldeſt in England ; beyond theſe 
is a [mall park, which j joins to Woolwich common, 


FTT ²˙ . 


This eſtate is, in right of his wife, now velted in fir Tho- 
mas Spencer Wilſon, of Ealt Bourne, in the county of Sul. 
ſex, baronet, and one of the repreſentatives i in parliament for 
that county. At the time of the general ſuppreflion of the 
religlous houſes, the manor of Charlton was part of the poſ- 
ſeflions of the monaſtry of Bermondſey near Southwark, one 
of the priors of which convent obtained from king Henry 
III. a grant for a weekly market, with a fair yearly, upon the 
eve of Trinity ſunday, and two days after, 'The former has 
been diſuſed for upwards of a century, and the latter tran(- 
ferred to St, Luke's day. The diſcontinuance of the fair 
would be a public utility, for, from its being held at ſo ſmall _ 
a diſtance from the metropolis, it is generally made the ſcene 
of diſlipation and riot by the London apprentices and ſer- 


vants, Horn fair is the common title, and tho very many 
of 
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1 22 1 
of Its frequenters exhibit upon their “ poor no heads” 


the vulgar and ridiculous alluſion to an ill-fated huſband, 
© there can be little doubt of its having got this denomination 


from its being formerly a great mart for all ſorts of inſtru- 
ments and veſſels made with horn, Tradition indeed aſeribes 


| the origin of this fair to king John, who being hunting near 


Charlton, and ſeparated from his attendants, entered a cot- 
tage, the miſtreſs of which was very handſome, whom he 
debauched. Being detected by the huſband, he was obliged 
to make him compenſation by a grant of the land, from this 
place to Cuckold's Point, and he, at the ſame time, eſta» 
bliſhed a fair. 


The ſeat of the late Sir Gregory Page is at the ſouth-eaſt 


extremity of Blackheath, and in eleven months was this 
ſtately and elegant manſion raiſed from the foundation and 
covered in. Two cauſes are aſſigned for the amazing expe- 


dition with which ſo large a fabric was erected; one, that 


the baronet is reported to have been allowed the liberty of 
uling a ſufficient quantity of the materials prepared at Green- 
wich for the buildings intended to be added to that hoſpital ; 
and the other, that fir Gregory could purchaſe ſtones out of 
the ſame quarry from which the governors of that charitable 
inſtitution expected to be ſupplied, when they, for a very 
obvious reaſon, could not procure them. And the fact is 
certain, that the works at the hoſpital were ſuſpended during 
the whole year that the manſion upon Blackheath was build- 


ing. This houſe conſiſts of a baſement, ſtate and Attic 


ſtory. In the wings are the offices and ſtables, which are 
joined to the houſe by a colonade. An Ionic portico of four 
columns, but without a pediment, adorns the ſouth front. 
The park, and kitchen garden without, and the maſterly 
paintings, rich hangings, marbles, ' and alto-relievos within 


this houſe, command the attention of every perſon of genius 
| and 
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( 23 ] 
and taſte, Sir Gregory died the 4th of Auguſt, 1775, and 
left this ſeat, with a very ample fortune, to his nephew fir 
Gregory Turner, of Ambroſden in Oxfordſhire ; who, in 
compliance with his uncle's requeſt, has taken the name and 
arms of Page. The carl of Suffolk now reſides in this 
manſon, b 


Woolwich lies on the north-fide of the road, and about 
two miles from the ſeven mile ſtone. The church of this 
pariſh, which has not been built fifty years, is a handſome 
brick edifice, placed on an eminence. In former times Wool- 
wich ſeems to have been but a ſmall fiſhing village, owing. 
probably to the lownels of its ſituation, and the overflowings 
of the river before it was imbanked. There has been, for 
WW upwards of two centuries, a royal dock-yard at this place, in 
W which are employed about the ſame number of workmen as 
W at Deptford ; and, it is like Deptford, under the immediate 
direction of the Navy Board. This is ſaid to be the moſt - 
ancient naval arſenal in England; or, as the learned Camden 
expreſſes it, to have a right, by ſeniority, to the title of Mo- 
ther Dock to all the King's yards. As a proof of it, he 
mentions the ſhip, Harry Grace de Dieu, having been built 
here as early as the 3d. of Hen. VIII. on July zd, 1539. 
Queen Elizabeth honoured this plzce with her preſence at 


the launching of a fine ſhip, called by her own name, Eli» 
zabe th. | 


8 On the Eaſtern, or lower part of the town, is the Gun 
1 Park, in which are great quantities of cannon and mortars, 
of every ſize and dimenſions, and ſo diſtinguiſhed is this arſe- 
nal, that there has been depoſited here, at one time, between 
7 and 8000 pieces of ordnance, beſides - mortars and ſhells, 
almoſt innumerable. The ordnance form a conſiderable part. 
of the buſineſs tranſacted for government at this place, Un- 
der 


( 24 ] 
\ tes the military branch is the Warren, where artillery of aff 
kinds and dimenſions, are caſt, and frequently proved 
before the principal engineers and officers of the Board of 
Ordnance, at which many of the nobility and gentry often 
attend. The gunpowder, purchaſed by contract, is here 
proved, as to its ſtrength and goodneſs. Here is alſo a labo- 
_ ratory, where the mattroſſes are employed in the compoſi. 
tions of fire-works and cartridges, and in charging bombs, 
carcaſes, grenadoes, &c. for public ſervice. A Royal Aca- 
demy is here eſtabliſhed, under the Board of Ordnance, for 
the inſtructing and qualifying of young Gentlemen, intended 
as candidates for the office of engineer in the military branch 
of that office: theſe are called Cadets, and are appointed by 
that Board. They are taught in it the principles and art of 
Fortification, and every branch of military ſcience relating 
thereto, with the French and Latin tongues, Writing, Fen- 
cing and Drawing. They are under the mmediate direc- 
tion of à governor, lieutenant-governor and maſters, in each, 
reſpective branch of (cience and literature. 


A part of the pariſh of Woolwich lies on the Eſſex ſhore. - 

The cauſe of this diſunion cannot be aſcertained ; but that. 

the river might be diverted out of its ancient channel after a 
flood is no improbable ſuppoſition. In the 17th of Edward 
II. a commiſhon of ſewers was iſſued for repairing a very 
great breach made by the overflawing of the Thames into 

the marſhes between Woolwich and Greenwich ; but if it 
was an inundation that occaſioned the ſeparation. of the land 
above-mentioned, there is ſufficient reaſon to conclude it was 

of an earlier date. Harris relates his having (cen an old MS. 
which ſet the number of acres at 500, and noticed a few 
| houſes and a chapel of eaſe. Ac high water, the Thames 
| is about a mile broad at Woolwich, and the water brackiſh. 


As the channel lies direct eaſt and welt for about three miles, 
the 
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the tide is ſtrong, and the river being free from ſhoals and 
ſands, and ſeven or eight fathoms deep, the largeſt ſhips may 
at all hours ride here with ſafety. | 


One ts to the ſouth of the main road is the town of 


= Eltham, fituated upon an eminence. Anthony Beck, biſhop 
of Darham, and patriarch of Jeruſalem, having fraudulently 


ſecured the poſſeſſion of this manor, either rebuilt, or re- 
paired and beautified the capital manſion, and gave it to the 
crown, reſerving to himſelf only a life eſtate in it. The ſtone 
work of the-outer-gate, being caltle-like, is a remnant of the 
work of the age in which that prelate lived : but, the palace 
itſelf is in a more modern ſtile of building. This biſhop 
died at Eltham, March 8, 1311, and after his deceaſe king 
Edward II. frequently reſided in this palace. His queen 
Iſabel was here delivered of a ſon, who, from the place of his 
birth acquired the name of John of Eltham, Poſſibly from 
this circumſtance this houſe has been, and ſtill is, impro- 
perly called King John's Palace, unleſs it ſhould have got 
this appellation, from the ſamptuous entertainment given 
here by king Edward III. to his captive monarch John of 
France. King Henry VII. built the fair front towards the 
moat, but this palace was neglected, after Greenwich be- 
came the favourite country habitation of his ſuccefſors. Our 
princes often celebrated the feſtivals at Eltham with great 
pomp and ex pence. One of the laſt of theſe feaſts was held 
here at Whitſunride 1515, when king Henry VIII. created 
fir Edward Stanley, baron Monteagle. Philipot has ſug- 


. geſted this ceremony to have been performed by king Henry 


VII. but he was miſtaken, for this honour was conferred 
upon this valiant Knight for his ſervice at Flodden- field. In 
this battle fir Edward commanded the rear of the Engliſh 
army, and by the power of his archers forced the Scots to 
deſcend the hill, which vccafioning them ro open their 

| E ranks, 
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ranks, gave the firſt hope of that day's victory. Collins's Peer- 
age, vol. ii, part i. p. 31. The flately hall, which was the 
icene of theſe feaſts, is ſtill in tolerable preſervation, and 

'alfords a ſtriking memorial of the vanity of all human gran- 
deur; for, à part of the room which was formerly decorated 
with the moſt coſtly furniture, is now a lodge for caris and 
other implements of huſbandry; and, another corner of an 
apartment which might boaſt of having given to nobles, 
priaces and kings, entertainments fo ſplendid as to claim a 
remembrance in the annals of our country, is now a _repoli- 
tory of hay and ftraw for the farmers cattle. A portion of 
the manor of Eltham was granted by king Charles II. to fir 
John Shaw, bart. for his firm attachment to the royal cauſe, 
during the preceding civil wars. He, by purchaſe, became 
ſole proprietor of the remainder z and the whole is now held 
under leaſe from the crown by his worthy great grandſon, fr 
John Shaw ; whoſe elegant ſeat and plantations, do honour 
to the taſte of that polite gentleman, The ſtreet of Eltham 
conſiſts chiefly in houſes belonging to families of genteel fa- 
| ſhion, On the north-fide of the town is à range of fine mea- 
dows, which have been much improved by their preſent poſ- 
ſeflor, the rev. dr. Pinne:l, whole handſome garden opens 
into them. There is in it a green-houſe, in which were for- 
merly kept the exotics of that eminent botaniſt dr. Sherrard, 
The © hortus Elthamenſis“ is well known to thę curious in 
botanical ſcience, The church contains ſome ancient monu- 
ments, | 
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The eight mile ſtone is placed near the bottom of the weſt, 
and the ninth at the foot of the eaſt-ſide of Shooter's- hill, 
In a field, on the north- fide of the weſtern aſcent, and at a 
very ſmall diſtance from the road, a plan was formed about 
twelve years ſince, for building a large town: a few. houſes 
were es and fiviſhed, but the greatneſs of the under- 

taking, 
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taking, and the inability of thole who engaged in u, fruſtra- 
ted the deſign, and it is not likely, that the ſcheme will ſoon 
be revived, From the ſummit of this eminence; the traveller 
has a view of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and 
may extend his proſpects not only to very many places in the 
county of Kent, but ino Eflex, Surry, and Suſlex. The 
Thames alſo preſents a rich and grand appearance, and for 
more than thirty miles, this river, or the Medway, with all 
their navigation, contribute much to the pleaſantneſs of the 
road. To Shooter's-hill, king Henry VIII. and his queen 
Catherine are recorded to have come in great ſplendor tram 
Greenwich on May day ; and were received by two hundred 
archers clad in green, with one perſonating Robin Hood as 
their captain, who ſhewed his majeſty their 83 l in 
the uſe of bows and arrows. | 


Some have conjectured that this hill took its name from 
its having former!y been frequented by thieves, who, from the 
adjoining woods, ſhot at paſſengers, and then plundered 
them; and it cannot be denied that this has in all ages been 
deemed a convenient ſpot for taking of purſes. But might 
not the term, Shooters, be given to this eminence; becauſe 
the archers here practiſed this branch of military ſcience. 
Attempts have been made at different times to render the 
paſſage over this hill more eaſy and ſecure. For this purpoſe 
an order was iſſued ſo long ſince as the 6th of Richard II, to 
enlarge the highway, according to a ſtatute of Edward I. And 
with the ſame intent king Henry IV. granted leave for the 
taking down, and ſelling all the woods and underwoads con- 
tiguous to Shooter's Hill on the ſouth-· ſide, and the money 
thence ariſing was to be applied in repairing the highway. 
It continued however to be narrow, hollow and ſteep, till 
the year 1739, when, by the judicious direction of the com- 
miſlioners of the turnpike, a new road was formed of a con- 
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fiderable width, and the declivity of the hill abated, to the 
ſatisfaction and advantage of every paſſenger. - The courſe 
of the old road, which is ſtill vifible, was a little to the north 
of the new cut, and in ſome parts ſerves as a drain ta it. 


Plumſtead is, on the eaſt, the adjoining pariſh to Wool. 
wich, and through it is a high road to Erith, ſeparating the iS 
marſhes from the upland. The ſouthern part of Plumſtead 3 
which is hilly, and much covered with wood, reaches to the © i 
Dover road, taking into its bounds the whole Rout hg of 
Shooter's Hill. 


Between the tenth and the eleventh mile ſtones, is Wel- 
ling, or Well-end, as it was. formerly called ; and according 
to mr. Halſted, thus properly denominated, from the fate 
arrival of the traveller at it, after having eſcaped the dan- 
ger of robbers through the hazardous road from Shooter's 
Hill. The ſouth-ſide of this ſmall village is in the pariſh: 
of Eaſt Wickham, ſo ſtiled to diltinguiſh-it from Welt Wick- 
ham near Bromley. The ſmall church in Ealt Wickham is 
not more than a mile from Welling, and is to be ſeen from 
the road. Anciently it was only a chapel of eaſe to Plum. 
ſtead ; and though it has for many years been a ſeparate pa- 
riſh, no inſtance occurs, in which the ſame clergyman has 
not been the incumbeht of both churches. The corn tythes 
of Eaſt Wickham are a part of the poſſeſſions of the hoſpical, 
which fir John Hawkins, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
founded at Chatham for the relief of decayed mariners and 
ſhipwrights., 
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At a ſmall diſtance from Welling. on the ſouth- ſide of the 
road, is Danſon-hill, upon which ſtands the ſeat of fir John 
Boyd, baronet. The original defign for this ſtructure was 
given by the ingenious mr, Taylor, well known from the 
great 


ww 
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great works executed by him at the Bank; but ſeveral altera- 
ons are ſaid to have been made in the plan whilſt (this 
houſe was building. There are, upon the principal floor, 
three lofty, ſpacious,” and elegant apartments, viz, a dining 
parlour,” a drawing room, and a library, From the diminu- 
tive ſize of the windows of the next ſtory, it ſhould ſeem 
that the architect did not imagine the ſleeping in airy cham- 
bers might contribute to the health of the family who in- 
habit this manſion. U pon this momentous point our fore- 
fathers judged differently; however, ſuch is the en of build- 
ing of the preſent age, and therefore it muſt be right. Tf the 
traveller is not ſtraitened for time, it will be worth his while 
to ride down the road leading to Bexley, to take a view of the 
grounds behind the houſe, and of a very grand ſheet of water 
at a little diſtance from it. The diſpoſition of the former is 
ſtriking and beautiful; and when he has examined the latter, 
he will not fail to pay a compliment to mr. Brown's ſuperior 
& 11! in forming and ſecuring lo large s f 1 of water. 


of l 
Not far from fir John Boyd's, but on the SE'Y ſide of the 
great turnpike road, is one of the lanes leading to Erich. In 
the church of this pariſh, in the 17th of king John, @ treaty 
was held between ſeveral commiſſioners, appointed dy his 
| majeſty, and Richard earl of Clare, and others, on behalf of 
the diſcontented barons, reſpecting a peace between the king 
and them; for which purpoſe, the latter had a ſafe conduct, 
dated November the gth in that year. Erith is mentioned 
by Lambard to have been anciently a corporate toon; but 
from what king it acquired this privilege, and when it ceaſed 
0 enjoy it, cannot be traced. Bartholomew, lord Badleſ- 
mere, a powerful baron, who was poſſeſſed of this manar, 
WS certainly obtained from king Edward II, the grant of a 
weekly market to Erith s this has, d Ben lng 
continued. 31 nl fi, 6s Posse dome 8 
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On the Thames, oppoſite the town of Erith, the Eaſt 
| India ſhips in their paſſage up the river, frequently come to 
an anchor, and lay ſome time there, in order to be lightened 
of part of their burden, that they may proceed with greater 
ſafety. This makes a great reſort to Erith, not only of the 
friends and acquaintance of the officers and ſeamen belong: 
ing to the ſhips, but for ſome continuance afterwards, in the 
carry ing on a trafic between the inhabitants and their coun- 
try neighbours, for the ſeveral kinds of Eaſt India commodi- 
ties which have been procured from on board. This no 
unprofitable branch of trade, together wich the conveyance 
| and delivery of goods to and from London, and ſome few 
fiſhing veſſels, employ the generality of the neighbours in this 
place. Large quantities of corn and wood are yearly ſhipped 
here, and it ſupplies the country for ſome miles ound with 
coals. The large plantations of fruit trees are alſo a lucra- 
tive article to the inhabirants of this pariſh, and the more 
ſo, as the cherries are obſerved to ripen v very early. 


a 1 


— & 4 


fi Euch is in many et writings denominated Leſnes; but 
this latter was properly only a manor in Erith pariſh, and 
ſeems to have aſſumed the leading name from the famous ab- 

bey of canons regular, ſometimes called Weſtwood, which 
ſtood upon the demeſnes of the manor of Leſnes. It was 
Htuated about a mile and three quarters to the weſt of Erith 
church, in the road leading to Plumſtead and Woolwich. 
Richard de Lucy, one of the grand jutticiaries of this king- 
dom in the reign of king Henry II. was the founder of this 
religious houſe; a gentleman deſervedly eminent as a ſol - 
dier, a ſtateſman, and a lawyer, which different provinces he 
executed with fidelity to his prince, and a conſcientious re- 
gard to the true intereſts of the nation. The genius of the 


religion which prevailed in his time, led this wile man to 
; build 


1 
build this monaſtic edifice, and to endow it with am- 
ple poſſeſſions, It was begun by him not quite two years 
before his death; and, after he had finiſhed it, he retired 
from the active world, and, it is ſaid, became the prior of 
his own convent. 'The king, unwilling to loſe the counſel 
and aſſiſtance of fo able and experienced a ſervant, earneſtly 
endeavoured to diſſuade him from entering into this idle and 
uſeleſs (cheme of life, but it was a vain attempt. Influenced 
by the ſuperſtitious prejudices of the age, he thought the put- 
ting on a monkiſh cowl would render his paſſage to heaven 
more ſpeedy and leſs tormenting. And in another inſtance 
did he likewiſe ſhew himſelf to be a very bigotted papiſt. 
For he made Thomas Becket, jointly with the virgin Mary, 
the patron and protector of his new ſociety ; tho' that haughty 
and (editious prelate had formerly excommunicated him, far 
« being a favourer of his ſovereign, and a contriver of thoſe 
« heretical pravities, the conſtitutions of Clarendon,” 


Richard de Lucy, his only-ſon Godfrey biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and others of the family, were buried in the churel 
belonging to this religious houſe. Some of their tombs and 
cofins were diſcovered in the year 1630 by workmen em- 
ployed to dig out ſtones from the rubbiſh of this decayed ; 
fabrick; and there was one monument in particular, which 
from its being placed in the choir, on the north-fide of the 
altar, is judged to have been that of the founder. It was 
forced open, and © within a ſlone coffin, in a ſheet of lead 
« the remains of an aſhie dry carcaſe lay enwrapped, whole 
and undisjointed, and upon the head ſome hair, or a mile 
*« quiddam of hair appeared.” Such is the deſcription given 
by Weaver (ancient fun. monum. p. 777.) who has inform- 
ed his readers of his not having been the hindmoſt among 
the great concourſe of people which reſorted to take a'view 


of this venerable relict. By the direction of fir John Epfley, 
| at 
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at that time lord of the manor, the monument was again co- 
vered, and he planted a bay tree over it. In 1753, when 
dr. Stukeley made his pilgrimage, as he terms it, to this 
abbey, he thought the tree to be by far the fineſt of the 
kind he had ever ſeen; but the two principal ſtems of it are 
fince periſhed, and from the weakneſs of the root it is not 
likely long to put forth any branches to ſerve for a memorial 
of the place of interment of this once eminent perſonage. Dr. 
Stukeley was of opinion, that the farm houſe ſtanding upon 
the premiſes was the original manſion or ſeat of the founder, 
in which he and his ſucceſſors the priors, (or abbats, as they 
were generally ſty led) uſed to reſide; it is, however clear, 
that all the religious buildings were ſituated towards the 
ſouth of the houſe, Whilſt it was inhabited by the occupier 
of 'the land, the area of the church and cloiſters was uſed as 
a garden, but the cattle now range over this ſpot as well as 
the fite of the office, and the ruinous north-wall of the 
church, of which the Doctor drew a ſketch, (/ce 4rchevbyg. 
v. i. p. 44.) is much more Gilapidated. But the bounda- 
ries of almoſt the whole precin& may {til be traced. This 
abbey was ſuppreſſed before the general diſſolution of the 
monaſteries, by the authority of a papal bull, which cardinal 
Wolſey had obtained for the appropriating of its revenues 
towards, endowing the new college he had founded at Ox- 
ford. William Tiſeherſte, the laſt abbot, ſigued the inſtru- 
ment of reſignation; April 1, 1525, and in October follow- 
ing was inſtituted to the rectory of Horſmonden, in the dio- 
ceſe of Rocheſter. The manor of Leſnes, with the appur- 
tenances was, about the middle of the laſt century, ſettled 
by a mr. Hawes, on the hoſpital of St. Bartholomew, Lon. 


don, and that charitable corporation are now poſſeſſed of the 
eſtate. | | * f 
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Upon the hills above Erith are two heaths of ſome extent: 
that on the weſt is Leſnes, and the other is ſtyled Northum+ 
berland Heath: Upon Leſnes, or, as it is commonly pro- 
nounced, Leeſon Heath, is à houſe called Belvidere; The 
firſt manſion was built here by George Hayley, efq; who, 
after reſiding in it ſometime, paſſed it away by ſale to Frede- 
rick Calvert, lord Baltimore of Ireland. «This nobleman 
died here the 24th'of April 1751, and ſoon after the eſtate 
was ſold by his deviſce to Sampſon Gideon, eſq; whoſe' ſon, 
fir Sampſon Gideon, bart, and à repreſentative in parlia- 
ment for Cambridgeſhire is the' preſent owner of it, Sir 
Sampſon has lately erected à very large houſe, and the only 
apartment left of any former manſion is an elegant drawing 
room, built by his father. The collection of pictures here, 
tho' not numerous, is valuable, containing none but original 
pieces by the greateſt maſters, and ſome of them capital ones. 
From the point of the hill upon which che houſe ſtands is a 
molt pleaſing. proſpect up the Thames. — Mr. Wheatley, of 
Erith, who ſerved the office of high ſheriff of this county in 
1769, has alſo built a ſeat on the north - ſide of Northumber- 
land Heath. The plan of the houſe is well calculated” for 
taking in various delightful views both down sud up the 
river, and into the county of Eſſex. But as from its ſituation 
it is very much expoſed to the north and eaſt, the owner will 
doubileſs wait with ſome impatience for the growing up of 
the clumps of trees, which are deſigned to break the vio- 
lence of the wind from thoſe quarters, as well as to be au 
ornament to his grounds. Neither of theſe ſeats' is viſible 
from Bexley Heath, but, upon the road, about a mile on 
each ſide of Dartford, the traveller has a diſtinct view of both 
of them. 


To che ſouth of the heath is ſituated a tract of land, judged 


by many perſons to be the moſt beautiful ſpot in the county 
F | . 
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of Kent. It is uſually diſtinguiſned by the title of The Crays, 
from the number of pariſhes in it which terminate in that 
word. There are within this diſtrict ſeveral gentlemen's 
ſeats, which will draw the attention of the traveller, but a 
few of them only can be noticed in this conciſe tour. The 
villa of Benjamin Harence, eſq; called Footſeray Place, is a 
{triking object. This was built not many years fince by the 
late mr. Bourchier Cleve, a cit zen of London; and the plan 
of it was taken from the late carl of Weſtmoreland's houſe 
at Mereworth, but it is upon a ſmaller ſcale. His lordſhip 
is reported to have adviſed mr. Cleve not to be afraid of diſ- 
figuring the building by ſhewing the chimnies, whieh at 
Mereworth are carried up under the roof, and diſcharge the 
ſmoke at the dome. Thelatter mutt be owned to be a ftile 
of building more ornamental, and which, may not in Italy 
be attended with any material inconvenience. But an Eng- 
liſh architect ſhould always conſider that in his climate, fiies 
may be comfortable in different apa!iments for nine months 
out of the twelve. 


Northeray is placed on the other fide of the river, and 
adjoining to that church is a large, handiome, and commo- 
dious habitation, purchaſed by the late mr. Hetherington : a 
gentleman who, fix years ago, preſented 20001, to Bromley 
college; and in 1774 eſtabliſhed a fund of 20,0001. for the 
relief of fifty iudigent blind pcople—marks cf a munifcent 
ſpirit very uncommon in a living donor, and which there- 
fore ought to be commemorated.— Not above half a mile 
from mr. Hetherington's, to the left, on the top of a little 
eminence, is a houſe called Mount Maſcal; the rows of trees 
on each fide of it will point it out to the traveller, This 
manſion, with another eſtate in this pariſh, belonged to fir 
Compton F.nch, bart. and the fee ++ the greater part is ſtill 


in the heirs of his family, Sir William Calvert, and fir Ro- 
bert 


141 
bert Ladbroke, aldermen of London, ſucceffively lived in 
this houſe, and it is now inhabited by ——— Madox, ſq; 
of Lincoln's Inn. 


The village from whence Bexley Heath hath its name, 
ſtands below, at a little diſtance from the ſouth. eaſt quarter 
of it; and the white ſteeple of the church is to be ſeen 
from the road. Bexley manor was in the poſſeſſion of the 
celebrated Camden, who bequeathed it for the endowing of 
_ a profeſſor of Hiſtory in the univerſity of Oxford. This is 
a very extenſive pariſh, containing divers hamlets, and mauy 
perſons of fortune are inhabitants of it. Several ſmall, but 
elegant houſes have been erected here within a very few 
years, and it is highly probable, that the ſalubrity of the 
air, with the cohvenience of its being only thirteen miles 
from the metropolis, will be a ftrong inducemept to other 
opulent people to hx their country retreat upon this delight- 
tul ſpot. About midway between Bexley and Crayford, but 
in the former pariſh, is Hall-place, an ancient ſeat, once be- 
longing to the family of the Champney's, and afterwards to 
that of Auſten. Lord Le Deſpenſer is the preſent proprie- 
tor, but Richard Calvert, eſq; reſides in it. 


When there is much duſt, and the draught heavy for the 
horſes, it is not unuſual for travellers, ſoon after they enter 
upon the heath, to bear rather to the north of the main road : 
the wind-mill is the point of direRion, as it lies very little 
to the left of the tract; by purſuing which, they will like- 
wiſe avoid one hill, and have the further ſatisfaction of paſ- 
ſing thro a ſhady lane that will lead them within a few yards 
diſtance of May-place; a ſcat ſtill venerable for its antique 
appearance, but which has ſuſtained a prejudice from an at- 
tempt made to give a more modern appearance to ſome part 
of the building. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel was once the owner of 
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N this EPI and of other conſiderable poſſeſſions in this pa- 

| riſh. At preſent, a moiety of the eſtate is veſted in Miles 
Barnes, eſq; of Suffolk, and the houſe inhabited by; 
Adair, eſq. Very little of May-place is to be ſeen from the 
main road, the ſmart ſaſhed building, which is vifible from 
the top of the hill leading down into Crayfard, is a farm- 
houſe belonging to Mr. Barnes's eſtate, and now in the occu- 
pation of mr. Munn, a great callico- printer. The gallant 
ſea officer juſt mentioned, who was in the manner of his 
death only unfortuvate, preſented a fine altar- piece to the 
church of Crayford; and, in the window of the north-ifle 
of this neat edifice, there was preſerved not long ſince, and 
may be Kill remaining, a good piece of painting on glaſs; 
the ſubject is Abraham's offering up Iſaac. | 


FER judicious antiquarians have imagined the Roman 
lation, called Noviomagus, to have been ſituated very near 
the town of Cray ford, nor can the arguments on which they 
have grounded this opinion be eaſily diſproved, 'This place 
is allo famous for a great battle fought here, in 457, be- 
tween Hepgilt the Saxon, and Vortimer the Britiſh king, 
in which the Britogs loit 4000 men and ſour of their chief 
commanders. The rout was fo generat and deciſive, that 
they left Hengilt from that time in quiet poſſeſſiun of his 
Kentiſh kingdom. — In the open heath, near Cray ford, as 
alſo in the woods and encloſures in moſt of the adjoining 
pariſhes, are divers artificial] caves or holes in the earth, 
whereof ſome, according to Lambard, are ten, fitteen, or 
twenty fathom deep; the paſſage is narrow at the top, but 
wide and large at the bottom, with ſeveral rooms or partitions 
in ſome of them, and all ſtrongly vaulied, and ſupported by 
pillars of chalk. Many learned writers have ſuppoſed that 
theſe were dug by our anceſtors, to be uſed as receptacles 
for their e and as places of retreat and ſecurity for their 
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families in times of civil diſſentions and foreign invaſions. - 
But the muck more probable opinion is, that far the greater 
number of them were opened in order to procure chalk for 
building, and for the amendment of lands. Cray ford was ſo 
denomipated from its being the principal place of paſſage 
through the Cray, a river which gives its name alſo to four 
other pariſhes. It riſes at Newel ia Orpington, from 
whence it takes its courſe by St. Mary-cray, St, Payl's-cray, ' 
Foot's-cray, North-cray, Bexley and Crayford, and à little 
below this town it meets the river Darent, Lambard re- 
marks, that “ upon the Cray was lately builded a mill, for 
« the making of plates, whereof armour is taſhioned” ; this 
was probably the ſame with the mill now uſed for ſlitting 
and flatting iron to make hoops, &, In the 2oth year of the 
reign of Richard II. William Courteney, archbiſhap of Can- 
terbury, obtained from that king, the grant of a market to 
this place on Tueſday in every week, but this privilege has 
been long diſcontinued, 


The diſtance 5etween Crayford and Dartford is two miles, 
and ſome part of the road being upon an eminence, there 
is from ic a diſtinct vie of the magazine at Purfleet, Near 
the ſummit of Dartford hill, on the ſouth-ſide of the road, 
is a wide lane, called Shepherd's-lane, leading to Dartford- 
heath, which is ſuppoled to be the largett tract of land in 
Kent, that is ſo denominated. On the fauth-welt extremity 
of the heath, Baldwias is ſituated, the elegant ſeat of Rich- 
ard Huliz, eſq; and by his garden-wall runs the road to 
Bexley, to the Crays, to Chiſlehurſt, and to Bromley, which 
laſt town is ten miles diſtant from Dartford. 


If the ſubdivifion of counties into hundreds owes its ori- 
gin to king Alfred; (and to that illuſtrious monarch our hiſ- 
torians have, with reaſon, attributed this uſeful and political 


plan) 
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plan) Dartford has, probably for many ages, been a place of 
ſome note, ſince it give its name to the hundred in which it 
is fituated. © The town itſelf derives its appellation from the 
river Darent. The chief paſſage formerly through the 
ſtream, but now over it, into the eaſtern parts of the county, 
was at this place. It is not agreed, whether the Darent 
takes its riſe at Squerries near Weſtram in Kent, or at Titſey 
in Surry, becauſe a ſpring in both theſe pariſhes is contribu- 
tory to it, Afterwards the river runs to Braſted, to Sun- 
dridge, and to Otford ; but between Braſted and O:ford 
it receives five ſmall ſtreams. From Otford, the courſe of 
the river is to Shoreham, to Lullingſtone, to Eynsford, to 
Horton Kirby, to Sutton at Hone, to Darent, and to Dart- 
ford. According to Leland, the term Darent fgnifies, in 
the Britiſh language, a clear water; and Spenſer, in his 
famous poem, in which he mentions the rivers attending on 
the Thames, celebrates the tranſparent property of this 
IIver. 


And the ſtil] Darent, in whoſe waters clean, 
Ten thouſand fiſhes play, and deck his pleaſant ſtream. 


The thouſands of fiſhes with which the Darent is ſtored, is 
one branch of the poet's encomium. Had the Cray been his 
theme, he probably would have particularly dittinguiſhed, 
not the quantity, but the quality of theſe watery animals; 
and in that river, as well as in the Thames, might we have 
read of 


Swift trouts, diverſify'd with crimſon ſtains. 


Nor can it be denied, that the trout of the Cray are 
far ſuperior to thoſe of the Darent, with reſpect to colour, 
and conſequently to flavour; an excellency which ought 
not to have been unnoticed in the deſcription of that beau- 
tiful vale. | 


A little 
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A little below Dartford-bridge the Darent becomes ngvi- 
gable for barges ; and, at about the diſtance of to miles, re- 
ceives the Cray into its channel; but when it has-paſſed the 
town it is no more a clear ſtream, and ceaſes to be ſty led a 
river; and, within two miles after its. union with the Cray, 
diſembogues itſelf in:o the Thames, under the degrading 
appellation of Dartford.creek, This mark of debaſement 
was not calt upon it when Spenſer wrote his poem, Lam- 
bard his Perambulation, and Camden his Britangen 3 P D is 
now fixed by uſage. 


The Darent is not the only ſtream which paſſes through 
Dartford. A ſmall brook, which riſes at Hawley ſome- 
what more than a mile to the ſouth of the town, croſſes it 
near the Bull Inn, the preſent poſt-houſe. It is commonly 
called the Cram-it, but the Crawford is its proper name. 
Beyond the church uns the Darent, and the commodious 
bridge built over it repaired at the expence of the county. 
When a bridge was firit erected is not mentioned; It ap- 
pears, however, by an inquiſition taken in the 4th of Ed- 
ward III. after the death of Edmund earl of Woodſtock, 
that there was no bridge here at that time; the paſſage over 
this river being valued among the rents of the manor at 138. 
4d. And it is no leſs evident, that there was a bridge in 
the year 1455, becauſe an hermit is then recorded to have 
lived at the foot of it. This kind of beggars, as is well 
known, generally choſe their ſtations near ſome frequented 
road, or paſſage of a river, from a politic motive. Thomas 
Blonde, the name of the hermit, who had his cell upon this 
ſpot, ſeems to have found it turn to his advantage; at leaſt, 
he did not die neceſſitous, fince an executor and admini- 
ſtrator appeared in the Biſhops Court to deliver an account 
of his els, 


In 
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Is the return of the ſurvey made of the ſeveral places in 
this county where there were any ſhipping, boats, or the 
like, by order of queen Blizabeth, in the 8th year of her 
reigu, Dartford is mentioned to contain houſes inhabited 
182; perſons lacking habitations 6; keys or landing places 
43 ſhips and boats 7; viz. three of 3 tons, one of 6, two 
of 10, and one of 15. Perſons for carriage, from Dartford 
to London, and fo back again, 14. Sir Thomas Walſing- 
ham is likewiſe: noticed as ſteward of the town; and mr. 


Aſtley keeper of the queen's houſe. HasTep's Hiſtory, 


p- 225. 


Upon that part of the river Darent which runs through 
Dartford pariſh there are five mills ; viz. an iron mill, two 
corn mills, a paper mill, and one for making\gunpowder. 
In 1590, Godfrey Box, of Leigh, built, a little below the 
church, the firſt mill in this kingdom for ſlitting of iron into 
bars, and drawing it into wires; and it appears by the re- 
cords of the ſewers, that ſoon after the death of yn 


firſt, John Brown erected a brazil mill below the bridge, tor 


fitting iron bars, into rods, nails, &c. (Has Tep ibid.) He 
probably only rebuilt the original mill, and that now ſtand- 
ing upon the ſame ſpot is {til} applied to the like uſes, 


The Priory of Dartford were poſſeſſed of two water 
mills, one called the wheat mill, and the other the water 
mill; which both belonged to the manor of Poſtbridge, 
otherwiſe Bignors ; the exact ſcite of them is not aſcer- 
tained, but perhaps they flood where the preſent corn mills 
are ſituated. The paper mill, which ſtands not above half 
a mile to the ſouth of the town, ſuppoſed to have been the 
firſt of the kind in England, was erected by John Spilman, 
« perſon of German extraction, in the reign of queen Eltza- 
beth ; and among the Harleian MSS. is the docquet of a 

licence, 
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licence, (dated Feb. 17. 31 Elz.) to John Spilman, there 
ſtyled her majeſty's jeweller, for the ſole gathering for ten 
years, of all rags, &c. neceſſiry for the making of writing 
paper. He was continued in the office of jeweller to king 
James, who conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, 
and granted to him the manor of Bexley.—Sir John Spilman- 
is ſaid to have brought over with him in his portmanteau 
two lime trees, Which he planted here. One of them being 
periſhed was grubbed up about fixteen years ago; the other 
is remaining, and is well worthy the iaſpection of = curious 
ſtranger. It ſtands at a very little diftance from the princi- 
pal wheel of the powder mil!s, not long ſince ure by 
mel?, Andrews and . 


Some occurrences of 2 public nature are ROSS by the 
writers of the hiſtory of England to have happened in this 
pariſh. — In 1215, Robert Fitzwilliam being ſent by the 
Barons to relieve Rocheſter caſtle, at that time beſieged by 
king John, arrived with his army at Dartford, and was diſ- 
couraged from proceeding any further by the deceitful repre- 
ſentation of a gentleman of the order of the Templars. The 
general was, it ſeems, more cautious than valiant, and the 
timidity of his diſpoſition was” diſcovered by the perſon of 
whom he deſired intelligence concerning the ſtrength of the 
king's forces, and who therefore art fully exaggerated the power 
of the king, and his tale had the deſired effect. For Fitz- 
william retreated, and by his puſillanimity, the governor ' 
of the caitie was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion to his 
incenſed ſovereign. — In 1452, the firſt army raiſed by 
Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, in order to maintain his 
Juſt pretenſions to the crown, was aſſembled upon a large plain 
near this town. It conſiſled of 10,000 men, but when the 
duke heard that king Henry VI. lay at Blackheath with a 
body of troops ſuperior to his on in numbers as well as diſ- 
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cipline, he politicly avoided a batue that at might once have 
proved fatal to his claim. 


This pariſh is likewiſe reported to have been the ſcene of 
two tranſactions of a different kind from thoſe above. men- 
tioned, In this town in 1235, the marriage of Iſabel, ſiſter 
of king Henry III. to the emperor Frederick, was ſolemnized 
by proxy, the archbiſhop of Colen having been ſent over to 
demand, for ſuch is the uncourtly term uſed upon theſe occa- 
fions, this princeſs for his auguſt maſter. And at Dartſord, 
probably upon the Brent, (of which further notice will here- 
after be taken) king Edward III. on his return from France 
in 1331, proclaimed the holding of a tournament. From, 
theſe two inſtances there is reaſon to conclude, that our kings 
had ſome palace, or convenient manſion, at Dartford: and, 
it appears upon record, that in the 2d year of the reign of 
Edward III. what was entitled the barony of the vill was in 
the crown. The manor houſe was afterwards converted by 
the ſame king into a nunnery, conſiſting of a prioreſs, and 
fourteen fiſters of the-order of St. Auguſtin, He alſo amply. 
endowed his new erected foundation; and by the gifts of 
many other benefactors, the poſſeſſions of it were fo large as 
to be valued at upwards of 409]. per year at the time of its 
diſſolution, Several ladies of high rank were ſuperiors of 
this convent, and particularly Bridget, the fourth daughter 
of king Edward IV. is mentioned to have died prioreſs, and 
to have been interred in the chapel belonging to it. King 
Henry VIII. at a conſiderable expence, made this houſe a 
fit manſion for himſelf and his ſucceſſors; and queen Eliza- 
beth is mentioned to have refided in her palace at Dartford 
two days, when ſhe returned from her progreſs through great 
part of Suſſex and Kent in 1573. The manor: wich all its 
appurtenancies was granted by king James I. to Robert earl 
of Saliſbury, but at that time the houſe was ſomewhat zuin- 
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ous, and it has for many years been the habitation of the te- 
nant of the demeſne lands. The ingenious mr. Groſe, in 
his antiquities of England and Wales, has exhibited a view 
of the remains of this building, and has ſubjoined to the print 
an account of the preſent ſtate of it, communicated to him 
by John Thorpe, eſq; of Bexley. As this may be of uſe to 
the traveller, ſhould he be at liberty to ſurvey this once 
famous edifice, a long extract from the letter is here in- 


ſerted. 


« Of Dartford nunnery there remains only a fine gateway, 
« and ſome contiguous building now uſed as a farm houſe; 
© the gateway is now a ſtable for the farmers horſes, and 
« over it is a large room, ſerving, I ſuppoſe, for a hay loft. 
« The [cite of the abbey was where the farmer's garden and 
« ſtack yard now are, it muſt have been a vaſt pile of 
building, and, doubtleſs, very noble, ſuitable to ſuck great 
« perſonages as were members of it, as appears by a great 
© number of foundations of croſs walls, drains, '&c, which 
have been diſcovered, There were, and are to this day, 
«© two broad roads, or avenues, leading to the gate; one 
© eaſtward, and flanked by the old ſtone wall on the right- 
© hand, from the ſtreet called Waterſide, which leads down 
© to the Creek, where boats and barges come up from the 
Thames. This was certainly one of the principal avenues 
„from the town to the abbey. The other is to the weſt, 
© Jeading into the farm-yard fronting the arch of the weſt- 
« fide of the great tower, or gateway. This way leads from 
* the farm up to the ſide of the hill into the great road to 
„London: and the large hilly field, on the right hand, ad- 
joining the road leading as above, is to this day called, The 
„ King's Field. This abbey, and its environs, took up a 
great extent of land; for, on the north-eaſt ſide, fronting 


this view, were the large gardens and orchards, encom- 
| G 2 | | © paſſed 
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* paſſed with the ancient ſtone wall ſtill entire, and more 
„than half a mile round, encloſing à piece of ground of 
« twelve acres; which is now, and has been for a number 
« of years, rented by gardeners, to ſupply the London mar- 
* kets; and famous for producing the beſt artichokes in 
« England. On the left hand of the road, leading from 
« Water-ſtreet to the eaft-front of the abbey, are fine mea- 
, dows, extending from the back part of the High ſtreet, up 
* to the building or abbey farm; and, oppoſite the long 
garden wall, on the right ſide of the ſaid road, and, with- 
% out doubt, much more lands now converted into gardens 
and tenements, formerly lay open, and belonged to it.” 


A conſiderable corn- market is held weekly at Dartford, 
but here, as in almoſt every other town in the kingdom, the 
method of, ſelling, is by ſample. Within thirty years the 
grain uſed to be regularly pitched, but not a waggon load of 
it is now to be ſeen in the ſtreet on a Saturday, which is the 
market-day. There is alſo a fair yearly on the ſecond of 
Auguſt for horſes and black cattle. | 


The church! of Dartford is a ſpacious edifice ; the time of 
its being built is not known. In 1333, Hamo de Hethe, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, fixed a large window in the chancel, 
the ſize of which has been reduced many years, but the ori- 
ginal dimenſions of it are yet viſible. As a collection was 
made in the pariſh for new bells in 1450, and there being 
for ſome years after ſeveral legacies for the ſame purpoſe, it is 
nat unlikely that the ſteeple may have been built about the. 
middle of that century. In the chancel i; a flat grave ſtone 
to the memory of John Hornly, vicar of this pariſh, who 

died in 1477. He was the firſt preſident of Magdalen col- 
lege in Oxtord, continued ten years in that honourable ſta- 


tion, and {cems to have e religned it on his becoming vicar of 
Dartford, 
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Dartford, and rector of a pariſh in the city of London. The 
inſcription on the tomb- ſtone, which conſiſts of twelve, not 
inelegant verſes, repreſents him to have been a clergyman of 
exemplary manners, and diſtinguiſned and reſpected for his 
abilities and learning by the univerſity, of which he was a 
member. Some epitaphs contain only random praiſe, and 
molt other compoſitions of this kind are juſtly deemed pane- 
gyrics of the dead ; but there is reaſon to believe that there is 
no excels in the eulogies beſtowed upon mr. Hornley, from 
biſhop Way nfleet having committed to him the government of 
his newly founded academical ſociety.—On the north- ſide of 
the communion table is a fair monument of alabaſter and 
black marble, ſar ſir john Spilman, incloſed with iron rails, 
on which is his effigy in armour, and that of his lady kneeling 
at a deſk, with each z book open; and on different tablets 
there are inſcriptions in German, Latin and Engliſh, 


There are two burying- grounds belonging to this pariſh, 
one contiguous to the church, and therefore properly called 
the church-yard ; the other is on the top of the hill, to the 
north of the road leading towards Rocheſter, and ſituated 
by that means above the tower of the church, In no printed 
account of Kent has any hint been ſuggeſted reſpecting the 
time when this incloſure was allotted for the interment of the 
dead. Perhaps a reſearch into the hiltory of a chantry, in 
the pariſh of Dartford, may tend to a diſcovery of this hi- 
therto obſcure point. From ſeveral antient MSS. it appears, 
that there was formerly in, or near Dartford, a little chapel 
or chantry dedicated to St. Edmund, a Saxon king and mar- 
tyr. John de Bykenore, of this pariſh, is imagined to have 
been the founder of it; a chaplain” was, at leaſt, licenſed 
to it, upon his nomination, as early as the year 1329, and 
his widow Joan, and Robert Bykenore were ſucceſſively pa- 
trons of it til 1371, when the prigrets and the filters of the 

nunncry. 
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nunnery at Dartford are mentioned as being poſſeſſed of that 
right. Five marks a year was the original allowance to the- 
chaplain," but there are grounds for ſuſpecting that care had 
not been taken at firſt to ſecure the legal payment of this 
penſion. A deed of endowment, under the common ſcal 
of the nunnery ſeems not to have been delivered to the biſhop 
of the dioceſe till 1463, in which, however, a field, called 
Tanner's Field, was declared to be charged with this annual 
fipend. Under this inſtrument the chaplain became alſo in- 
titled to a houſe, with ſome freſh and ſalt marſh appertain- 
ing to the ſame, to two ecres and an half of land at Fulwick, 
and to one acre more of land oppoſite to the chapel of St. 
Edmund.—By the will of Thomas Yngledew, a chaplain, 
who died in 1462, he was to be buried before the altar of 
the chapel of St. Edmund the king and martyr ; and Thomas 
Worſhip, who had probably been an officiating prieſt in the 
fame chantry, deſired his body to be interred at the door of 
the chapel lately founded in the cemetry of Si. Edmund in 
Dartford, above the charnel, on the weſt ide, at the very 
entrance of the {aid door, — This chantry was preſented as 
ruinous in 1496; and in 1516, fix pariſhioners were ſum- 
moned to anſwer to a charge of neglecting the repairs of it. 
Moſt probably no money was ever appropriated for this pur- 
poſe, nor was it eaſy. to prevail upon the inhabitants to ſub- 
Jett themſelves to the burden of ſupporting this building. 
/ The chantry was, however, diſſolved in che reign of king 
Edward VI. and having. been founded for ſuperſtitious uſes, 
the revenues of it were granted to the crown by act of par- 
liament. That the burial ground under our review was the 
cemetry of the chapel of St. Edmund is no unlikely conclu- 
ſion, and the foundation of an edifice, which may ſtill be 
traced, adds ſome weight to this conjecture. Before a ftran- 
ger leaves this repoſitory of the dead, perhaps he may ob- 
ferve an epitaph cut on a head of ſtone; placed to the me- 
mory 
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17 
mory of a child of three years old; and there being an in- 
ſeriptive ſimplicity in the lines, he certainly will not be diſ- 
ſatisficd with another peruſal of them. They are as follows: 


When the Archangels trumpets blow, 
And ſouls to bodies join; | 
What erowds will wiſh their ſtay below 

Had been as ſhort as mine. 


s 4. A G E II. 


Dartford Brent Die of the courſe of the Roman abs from 
Dartford Brent te Strood Hill. Stone; Church and Caſtle. 
- Seoanſcombe ; Ingreſi; The Cuſtom of Gavelkind.—Northfleet. 
—Southfleet. — Graveſend. — Milton. — Higham Cliffe.- 
_ Coroling-Caftle:==Shorne Gus Sy * A — 
Seroad.RochEkSTER. | ; | 


Ta little diſtance from the ſummit of Dartford- bill is 

the open plain, upon which, as before - mentioned, 

king Edward III. is imagined to have held a tournament; 
and the duke of York, in the reign of Henry VI. certainly 
allembled here'a numerous army. It is by many called 
Dartford Brim, by ſome the Brimpt, and by others the Brink, 
but Brent, which ſignifies Burnt, is the ancient name; and 
Rapin, in his detail of the latter tranſaction, ſtyles it, from 
Hall's Chronicle, the Burnt-heath; whence it acquired that 
appellation is not known. In digging the gravel-pit at the 
north. eaſt corner of this ground a feœ years ſince, the laboùr- 
cis pany the ſkeletons of ſeveral bodies, eight in one 
part, 
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part, and four in another. When the aſfizes were held at 
Dartford, the Brent is ſuppoſed to have been the place of 
execution, and therefore theſe were imagined to have been 
the bones of criminals who had ſuffered death under the ſen- 
tence of the law; but, if the encampment of the duke of 
York conſiſted of 10, 00 men, and they remained here a 
| few weeks, might not theſe be the remains of ſome of his 
followers. — No hokile bands have, however, fxed their 
Randards on the Brent for many years, and it has long fince 
ceaſed to be a field for the performing of thoſe exerciſes, 
which had the forms of a real battle, and which were too 
_ often undeſignedly attended with accidents fatal to the lives 
of the combatants, The tournaments now exhibited upon 
this ground are of a more amicable kind. Lords, knights 
and eſquires indeed ſtill enter the liſt, but the lance is 
| changed for the bat: the dexterous and powerful uſe of 
which inſtrument, and for expertly handling the ball, the in- 
babitants of this county have always been famous, and gene- 
rally victorious. But to aſtirm, that at the manly game of 
cricket, even the men of Kent were never conquered, would 
be paying them a compliment at the expence of truth. 


As one branch of what is uſually ſtyled the Roman Wat- 
ling-ſtreet is ſuppoſed to have been continued from the Bank 
of the Thames, a little above Lambeth Palace, through Ro- 
. cheſter and Canterbury to Dover, it may appear rather 
ſtrange to ſeveral of our fellow-travellers, that they ſhould. 
have proceeded ſixteen miles on their tour, without any hint 
given to them by their guides to obſerve the marks of this 
celebrated cauſſey, The reaſon of the omiſſion is, that from 
the alterations and improvements made of late years upon 
the turnpike-road, particularly on Blackheath, Shooter's- 
hill, and Bexley-heath, the traces of the old Roman way 
are almoſt obliterated. But beyond Dartford Brent there is 

much 
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much leſs difficulty in diſcovering the remains of it. Eaſt 

ſouth-eaſt, is nearly the point of direction of the Watling- 
lreet, in Kent, and ſoon after the traveller comes upon the 
open plain juſt· mentioned, if he falls into a tract that runs 
between the turnpike road and the road leading to Green- 
ſtreet Green, it will convey him into a lane, ſtill often terms 
ed the Roman road; and not without reaſon, ſince in divers 
parts it appears in à plain ridge. In ſome places, hedges 
ſtand upon it, but in others, for many yards together, it lies 
between the preſent highway and the hedge on the left; 
eſpecially near a farm houſe, the true name of which is 
Blackſole, but it is vulgarly called Hungergut-hall ; and 
poſſibly was thus denominated by ſome tenant, who appre- 
hended himſelf in danger of being ſtarved, whilſt he was 
endeavouring to live by cultivating many acres of land be- 
lonzing to it, that are not naturally very fertile. Leſt the 
traveller, during his ſearch after the Roman road, ſhould 
loſe his own way, it may be proper to point out to him the 
leveral turnings he muſt avoid if he be riding to Rocheſter. 


About a mile from Blackſole farm, he will come to a ſpot 
where four ways croſs one another. The lane on his right 
hand leads by a few cottages, ſtyled Bean-ſtreet, to Green- 
{treet Green; and that on his left to Greenhithe. But by 
proceeding forward he will keep nearly in the courſe of the 
Roman road for half a mile, till he gets to a three-went 
way. — From this opening, the Watling-ſtreet lies through a 
thick wood, not to be paſſed without great difficulty, unleſs 
it ſhould happen to have been the ſeaſon of the fall: for 
which reaſon it will be adviſeable for the tt᷑aveller to turn off 
to his right hand along a lane leading to Bedſham (or Bede- 
ſham more properly) a hamlet in Southfleet pariſh. Here 


he will meet with another three- went away, and by turning 
H to 
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to the left, he will, after he has paſſed North- end farm- 
houſe , come to a ſecond lane on his right hand, not far 
from the entrance into which, the ſtrait road through the 
wood would have brought him, had he been able to have 
purſued it. In this lane, which can be but a little out of the 
tract of the Watling-ſtreet, is a ſmall brook, called Spring- 
head. The prevailing notion of the people of this neigh- 
bourhood is, that the tide from the Thames formerly flowed 
up to this ſpot; and an anchor having been found in this 
valley a little below Spring-head, rendws this opinion very 
highly probable. The plough has often turned up in an ad- 
joining field large Rones that ſeemed to have been uſed for 
the foundations of buildings; and as coins have been alſo 
diſcovered, it is not unlikely there may have been a ſtreet of 
houſes in this quarter of Southfleet pariſh for the accommo- 
dation of fiſhermen and mariners. This lane will bring the 
traveller to a four-went way, called Wingfield Bank, upon 
which a direction poſt is fixed. At this place, not many 
years ago, & ſtone was diſcovered, which, when dug up, was 
judged to be a Roman mile ſtone; it lay on its fide about a 
foot below the ſurface of the ground, on the remains of the 
Watling-ſtreet road. That eminent antiquary, of our coun- 
ty, the late dr. Thorpe, conjectured the Roman ſtation, de- 
* nominated Vagniacæ, to have been fituated near the Spring- 
head; and it ought to be obſerved, that the ſpot where the 
ſtone was found is about ten Italian miles from the Mcdway 
at Strood. HasTEev's Hiſtory. 


If from Wingfield Bank the traveller takes the road lead- 
ing to Rocheſter, he will, after riding about two miles come to 
Shinglewe'l, near which village the Roman road ſliews itlclf 
very conſpicuoufly in divers ſpots, with the hedges placed 


#* Inſtead of turning to the left towards North-end farm, travellers 
generally ride through Bedſham, and the firft lane on the left leads up to 


the direction poſt above - mentioned. 
upon 
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upon it, ſometimes on the right, and ſometimes on the left 
hand, and now and then falling in with the common high- 
way. In this manner, the courſe of it continues to be viſible 
quite on to Cobham park, and the park fence ſeems to ſtand 
upon it for a little way, but then leaving the pales, as may 
be ſeen (according to dr. Plott's obſervation) in the paſſage 
out of the north gate of the park, where the way appears to 
croſs it, it runs into a thick wood, where it is not to be fol- 
lowed. But the traveller, by purſuing the road that runs 
from the park-gate along the pales, will, after riding about 
three miles, arrive at the hill which leads down to Strood. 
This bye way has its amuſements and conveniencies even for 
perſons whoſe antiquarian curioſity may not be ſtrong enough 
to prompt them to enter upon it merely with the hope of 
traverſing the imagined eps of ſome great Roman general, 
Many parts of it afford pleaſing proſpects; in the ſummer it 
is ſhady, and free-from duſt; and notwithſtanding the devi- 
ation made, near Bedſham, from the Watliag-fireet, ſome 
ground muſt be ſaved. Formerly, when all the old road 
way was pafſable, the difference of diſtance in riding from 
Dartford ro Rocheſter muſt have been conſiderable. Let the 
traveller, when near Blackſole farm, look back, and he will 
at once perceive how ſtrait the line of the Roman road was 
from Shooter's-hiil to that part of the lane; and what a com- 
| pals is now taken on the turnpike road by Stone, Swanſ⸗ 
combe, Northſleet, Se. When the Watling-ſtreet ceaſed 
to be uſed as the principal road to London does not appear; 
the alteration was doubtleſs gradual, and probably made for 
the fake of a nearer communication with the Thames. There 
is, however, a tradition, that it was in order to eſcape the 
gangs of robbers which were apt to infzſt the woods conti- 
guous to the Roman road. And in Swanſcombe park are | 
fill remaining two deep caverns, where theſe ſreebooters ate 
imagined to have concealed themſelves, 
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- But to return to Dartford Brent, and from thence to attend 
the traveller on his tour in the adjoining pariſh of Stone, 
Within half a mile to the left of the ſeventeenth ſtone ſtands 
the church, which is a beautiful ſtructure, conſiſting of a 
chancel, a nave, and two . fide iſles. The roof is lofty, 
4 ſupported by a double row of fine flender columns, and 
„ pointed arches; and at the weſt end are two ſegments of 
& an arch which ſpring from the firlt columns to the ſouth 
* and north walls, and have a pleaſing effect. The nave is 
« divided from the chancel] by a noble arch enriched with 
Gothic work. The chancel is ſpacious, with pilaſtres and 
&* arches of brown marble, the ſpandels of which are orna- 
4 mented with Gothic work. The north door of the church 
« is curiouſly adorned with a zig zag moulding, roſes, &c. 
«© The windows are large and regular, as is the whole build- 
« ing, which for ſymmetry and proportion may be juſtly 
« eſteemed the fineſt piece of Gothic . in che dio- 
« cele of Rocheſter,” | 


| Weaver (the author of ancient funeral monuments puh- 
liſhed in 1631) mentions * the whole fabric of this 
* church to have been in his time upholden in wond'rous 
« good repair, and her infide neatly poliſhed.” The pa- 
riſhioners of Stone ſtill deſerve commendation for the proper 
attention ſhewn by them to this ſacred edifice, as they have 
very lately, at a great expence, ceil'd the church, and re- 
Paired and ornamented different parts of it.— The manor of 
Stone belongs to the fee of Rocheſter, whoſe biſhops for- 
merly reſided for ſome months in the year in the manor- 
houſe, ſituated near the church-yard, It has long been in- 
habited by the farmer of the “ demeſne lands, and the great 


* About the middle of the 13th Century, theſe demeſne lands of 
Stone manor were ſurveyed and valued; the arable at 3d. and the marſh 


land at 4d. per acre. 
| chimncy, 
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chimney, which is in the center of the preſent building, is 
thought to be the only remaining part of the ancient man- 
ſion, which never ſeems to have been dignified with the de- 
nomination of a palace — At the foot of the hill, after paſs- 
ing tone church, the traveller may catch a confined, but 
pleaſing view of the Thames.-Welt Thurrock is the church 
{ecn on the Eſſex ſhore, 


Stone caſlle, which ſtands to the ſouth of the road, and, 
at a little diſtance from it, is the next object likely to draw 
the attention of the traveller. There is à difficulty in de- 
termining, with exactneſs, when this ſtructure of defence 
Was raiſed, Perhaps it might be one of the one hundred and 
f ſteen caliiles reported to have been built with the conſent of 
king Stephen, and not demoliſhed in compliance with the 
articles of agreement made between that monarch and duke 
Henry, aſterwards Henry II. But though the age of this 
monument of antiquity cannot be fixed, the name of the 
perſon who bvilt, or at leaſt, ſubſtantially repaired it, is not 
equally uncertain z fince, according to Philipot, the arms of 
the Northwood's were inſculped in the old ſtone- work before 
it was diſmantled, In the 20th of king Edward III. when 
the honour of knighthood was conferred upon the Black 
Prince, John de Northwood paid a fine for this caſtle, but 
how much earlier any of che name was poſſeſſed of it has 
not appeared. The Norwo2ds were certainly.of note in this 
cdunty long before the year above-mentioned. Howberry in 
Crayford was the property ot one of the name in the reign of 
Henry III. and Roger de Norwood, of Norwood Chaſten- 
ers, in Milton near Sittingbourn, attended king Richard I. 
to the ſiege of Acon in Pale{tine. In the church of Minter 
in the Ille of Sheepey, is an inſcription which implies, that 
Roger Norwood and Boon his wife, were buried there be- 
foie the Conqueſt ; but though it is not unlikely that the fa- 
mily 
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mily might have been ſettled in Kent before the arrival 
of William the Norman, the characters of this epitaph ſhew 
it to be of a much later date. —The ſquare tower of Stone- 
caltle is, probably, the only part of the fortreſs that is now 
remaining, and, as Philipot deſcribes it, tho' it now lies 
wrapped up in its own ruins, yet the ſhell, or ſkeleton of it, 
within which fir Richard Wiltſhire laid the foundation of the 
fabric now extant, repreſents to the eye ſome ſymptoms of 
its former ſtrength and magniſicence. 


This caſtle, with the lands appertaining to it, is now veſt- 
ed in feoffees, purſuant to the will of dr. Thomas Plume, 
formerly archdeacon of Rocheſter, and the rent thereof ap- 
propriated to the augmentation of ſmall livings within that 
dioceſe, and for the maintaining of a lecture at Dartford or 
Graveſend, every Wedneiday or Saturday morning, from 
the 25th of March to Michaelmas alternately, or one yar 
at Dartford, and the next at Graveſend. The money allow- 
ed by the will to the preachers is ten ſhillings for their ſer- 
mons, and two ſhillings for the dinner of themſelves and 
their friends, and the ſexton is to have ten ſhillings a quarter 
during the time of the ſaid lecture for tolling the bell. 
The archdeacon gave alſo ten ſhillings a quarter to be divided 
amongſt. the molt indigent and godly poor that moſt fre- 
quently reſort to this lecture: alſo twenty ſhillings cach of 
the two quarters, wherein the lecture is preached, to the mi- 
niſter of the pariſh for his reading prayers before the ſaid 
lecture in the morning, and for the uſe of his pulpit. The 
incumbents of the twenty following benefices are the truſ- 
tees of this charity.,—-The reftors of Cray ford, Fawkham, 
Gravelend, Luddeſdown, Milton, Ridley, Stone and Swan(- 
combe; the vicars of Cobham, Dartford, Eltham, Frendſ- 
bury, Greenwich, Halling, Higham, Horton Kirby, North- 
fleet, Plumſtead and Shorne; and the curate of Chatham. 
They mect twice a-year at Stone-caſtle, viz, on the Tueſday 
next 
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next before Lady-day, and on the firſt Tueſday after Mi- 
chaelmas, in order to tranſact the buſineſs of this benevolent 
and uſeful inſtitution ; and ſuch of the truſtees as are preſent 
at the former meeting, preach in their turns the lecture for 
the ſucceeding halt year, By the will of the donor, the 
tenant is to be allowed out of his rent twenty ſhillings to 
provide them a dinner on each of thoſe days. - Dr. Plume 
died the 20th of November 1704, and lies buried in the 
church- yard of Longheld, under an altar-tomb of black mar- 
ble adjoining to the ſouth wall of the church, Longfield is a 
very ſmall pariſh, ſituated about four miles to the ſouth of 
Stone, 


In the reign of William Rufus, the-archdeaconry of Ro- 
cheſter was endowed with the manor of Longfield, which 
court lodge was anciently the only place appropriated for 
their reſidence, Dr. Maurice Griffith, who ſucceeded to 
this preferment in'1533, and who became afterwards biſhop 
of the dioceſe, ſeems to have been the firſt archdeacon who 
demiſed this manor, which he did for fourſcore years: and 
before the expiration of that term, a concurrent leaſe was 
granted for threeſcore years more, But for upwards of a 
century the tenants have held their manor under leaſes for 
twenty-one years, at the old accuſtomed rent, and renewable 
in the ſame manner with other eſtates belonging to eceleſi- 
altical bodies ſole and aggregate. The connection which 
dr. Plume, as archdeacon of Rocheſter, had with Longfield, 
might probably be his reaſon for directing his remains to be 
interred there; and he has enjoined the truſtees of the Stone- 
caſtle eſtate to pay five pounds per annum, by half-yeerly 
pay ments to the churchwardens of Longfield for keeping his 
grave and grave-ſtone in good repair for ever. —John Tal- 


bot, eſq; is the preſcnt tenant of Stone caſlle, and the tra- 
veller, 


* 


tt by the view he has of it from the road, may call 
conceive it to be a very beautiful ſituation. 


At the bottom of the next hill, called Gravel-hill, on the 
north-ſide of the road, is a Jane leading to Greenhithe. From 
this place great quantities of lime are conveyed to London 
for building; and the farmers upon the Eſſex coaſt are ſup- 
plied with the ſame article to manure their lands, Coaſting 
veſſels alſo from different parts of the kingdom very fre- 
quently take in at Greenhithe a freight of chalk, which has 
been found to mellow and fertilize ſome kiads of ſoils. Pe- 
trified ſhells, and many other extrareous foſſils, are fre- 
quently found embodied in the chalk; ſome of which are 
extremely curious and very valuable.-]ohn Lucas, of Swanſ- 
combe, by licenſe from king Edward III. built, and endow- 
ed a ehapel in Greenhithe, to the honour of the Virgin Ma- 
ry, in which, divine offices were to be performed daily for 
the health and ſafety of the king and the founder during 
their lives, and for their ſouls after their deceaſe, as alſo for 
the fouls of their anceſtors, and of all the faithful. Some of 
the walls of this chapel are ſlill remaining, but it has long 
been converted into a tenement, At Greenhithe there is a 
ferry for horſes and other cattle acroſs the Thames into Eſ- 
ſex. The Priory at Dartford was anciently inticled to the 
profits of it; but at the ſuppreſſion of that houſe it came to 
the crown, and in the 34th of Hen. VIII. was demiſed for 
twenty-one years, at thirty-three ſhillings and four-pence a- 
year. 


When the traveller is at the top of Gravel hill, he may 
diſcern, thro? the trees, that much-admired villa Ince Grice, 
or Ingreſs, as it is commonly pronounced. The priorels and 
nuns at Dartford were poſſeſſed of this houſe, and it of courſe 
came to the crown upon the diſſolution of that religious com- 

munity. 
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munity, From the time of the firſt grant of it in fee by 
queen Elizabeth, it has paſſed by ſale to many proprietors. 
Jonathan Smith, eſq; who was owner of it in 1719, built a 
new front; after him, the houſe belonged ſucceſſively to the 
late earl of Hyndford, to the preſent earl of Beſborovgh, 
whilſt lord Duncannon, and to the late mr. Calcraft, who 
added to the manſion a ſpacious and elegant apartment, which 
commands an enchanting” view of the river, The planta- 
tions, and other improve ments in the grounds, formerly chalk 
pits, on the welt fide of the houſe, were made by lord Beſ- 
borough, and thoſe in the other parts by Mr, Calcraft, This 
gentleman particularly removed a great bank of earth on 
the ſouth-ſide, and by this means made it more airy and 
chearful, The old kitchen garden was upon this ſpot, but 
mr. Calcraft encloſed a large piece of ground for this uſe on 
the other ſide of the road, within which he erected g hot- 
houſe. The whole of mr. Smith's eſtate at Ingreſs was 5331. 
per ann. of which only the houſe, gardens, and two acres of 
land were purchaſed by the earl of Hyndford ; and the earl 
of Beſborough is ſaid to have fold Ingreſs to mr. Caleraft 
for 5oool, including the furniture, library, &c. (Has TED 
Hil. p. 263 & 4.) This houſe is now the reſidence of John 

Kirkman, eſq; an alderman of the city of London, | 


Greenhithe, as well as Ingreſs, is in Swanſcombe pariſh, 
the church of which diſtri, lies about a mile to the ſouth of 
the turnpike road. To the memories of St. Peter and St. 
Paul was this ſacred edifice erected, but anciently it ſeems to 
have been much more famous on account of an altar in it 
dedicated to MHildeferth, a ſuppoſed Saxen faint; whoſe 
name is not, however, enrolled in any Monkiſh legend now 
extant, , Lambard megtions his having ſeen a picture of him 
in an epiſcopal habit, fixed in the upper window of the 


ſouth-ſide of the church. Ignorant and credulous papiſts 
| I were 
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were ever inclined. to recur for aid to different faints under 
different emergencies; and of theſe perſonages (many of 
whom, though canonized by the ſuperſtition of former ages, 
never had an exiſtence) ſome were conceived to be no leſs. 
able than well diſpoſed, to remove the ſeveral diſesſes and 
calamities of mankind. The teeth ef St. Apollonia were a 
charm for the tooth-ach; St. Petrone and St. Sigiſmund, 
in the opinion of their votariſts, could cure à fever, or an 
ague; and a reli& of St. Genow was a ſpecific for the gout, 
To St. Macurine and St. Hildeferth was aſligned the till 
more arduous province of relieving the diſorders of the un- 
derſtanding and, before the reformation, the altar of the | 
latter was frequented by numberle(s devotees, who were ſoli- 
citous to have their friends reſtore to a ſound mind. It is, 
however, manifeſt, that the prieſts did not rely ſolely upon the 
miraculous interpoſition of the Saint at whole altar they offi- 
ciated, For they conſtantly recommended cloſe confinement, 
a2 ſtrict regard to diet, and other rules, which, the ableſt 
practitioners, preſcribed for the cure of their patients who 
labour under a ſpecies of affliction, the moſt afflicting and 
terrible in the long catalogue of human maladies. 


Swanſcombe is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from this 
diſtrict having been the place of the encampment. of. Swein 
king of Denmark, nor does this ſeem à forced etymology of 
the term. Philipot pronounces it to be a certainty, that this 
Monarch erected a caſtle here for a winter fituation, and that 
- ſome veſtiges of the fortreſs might be traced in his time. 
Harris alſo informs. his readers of his haying obſerved ſeveral 
heaps of earth which were judged go be Daniſh camps and 
ſconces, ſcattered about this parich, particularly on * High- 


- we 
„ High-roads-hill (semi to have been that now called Gravel-hill, 


roads-hill, 
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roads-hill, on the mounts, and in Swanſcombe park. Accord- 
ing to the ſame author, they all lie very high, ſome having an 
hollow place at the top, and none of them above thirty or 
forty yards over, and he imagined them to have been places 
where « ſmall number} of men were ſtationd in order to diſ- 
cover, and give warning of the approach of an enemy. 


Swanſcombe was for ſome centuries no leſs celebrated by 
the Men of Kent, than for a like reaſon Running-mead is 
fill by all the people of England, as being the ſcene upon 
which their anceſtors were ſuppoſed to have exhibited a re- 
preſentation of à moving wood, which aſtoniſhed and alarm 
ed William, duke of Normandy; and where,“ upon throw- 
« ing down their leafy ſcreens, and ſhewing like thoſe they 
„were“, with their bows and their arrows, their ſpears and 
their ſwords, they demanded and obtained a confirmation of 
all their cuſtomary laws and privileges, before they would 
acknowledge that prince to be their ſovereign, - As Thomas 
Spot, a religious of St. Auſtin's- abbey in Canterbury, is the 
only writer Who has mentioned this extraordinary military 
manceuvre of his countrymen, it is treated as entirely fabu- 
lous, And when it is conſidered that this Monk was not 
born till almoſt two centuries after the arrival of William 
the Norman, and that ſeveral of the circumftances related by 
him are inconſiſtent with the account given of the ſucceſsful 
invalion of that monarch hy contemporary hiſtorians of ere- 
dit, the authenticity of ſome of theſe occurrences may well 
be queltioned, Perhaps the ſtory ought to be claſſed with 
many other ſurpriſing unrecorded events that have a contex- 
ture of truth and falſhood, the work of many ages, and there- 
fore not to be eaſily unravelled. There is, however, hardly 
any room for doubting of the Men of Kent having main- 
tained ſome of their immunities with a high hand at the 
Conqueſt. Though that hoſtile revolution wrought « great 
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chanks of laws and uſages, with regard to rights. of perſons 
and property, in almoſt every other part of England, claims 
were in former times repeatedly made of theſe liberties and 
cuſtoms before the Kentiſh Juſtices in Eyre, particularly in 
the reigns of king Henry III. & Edw. I. on account of the fre- 
quent encroackments committed as well by the ſheriffs as the 
reſt of the crown officers; and the uſage of them was as con- 
ſtantly acknowledged in theſe circuits, In the library of fir 
Edward Dering, at Surrenden, is a record of one of the 
proceedings before theſe juſtices itinerant, wherein it is ex- 
preſsly ſet forth, that the reſt of the kingdom had not the 
uſage of theſe liberties and cuſtoms. The claim then con- 
tended for was a diſcharge from ſome burdens laid upon the 
commonalty of Kent, derogatory of their immemorial privi- 
leges ; but on this occaſion each particular cuſtom was enu- 
merated, and the reaſon for allowing them is clearly and 
fully declared to be, © Becauſe the ſaid county was not con- 
« quered with the reſt of the kingdom, but ſurrendered itſelf 
* up to the Conqueror by a peace made with him, and a 
6 ſaving to himſelf of all liberties and free cuſtoms be- 
& fore that time had and uſed”, (Preface to HasTEv's 
Hiſtory, p. 21. cxliti.) Gavelkind is the term by which the 
privileges fo much valued by the Men of Kent, in general, 
are diſtinguiſhed; and as theſe pages are principally deſigned 
for the information and amuſement of ftrangers to our coun- 
ty, who may have formed miſtaken notions of the nature 
and extent of what is ſtiled the Common Law of Rent, it will 
not be improper to add a ſummary detail of the chief arti» 
cles of it. This account will be extracted in great meaſure 
from the treatiſe on the cuſtoms of Gavelkind, publithed in 
1741, by Thomas Robinſon, eſq; of Lincoln's-inn, who 
has with equal | ingenuity and learning, n he and ex- 
plained this curious ſubject. 
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Antiquarians have been, and ſtill are, divided in their 
{entimen's concerning the etymology of the word. As the 
partibility of the land has, for time immemorial, been deem- 
ed an eſſential property of the law of Gavelkind, that expo- 
fition ſhould ſeem to be founded on the moſt probable 
grounds, which has a reference to the nature of the Iand in 
this mode of defcent. Accordingly ſome ſkilful etymolo- 
gilts have deduced it from the Saxon phraſe Gife eal Cyn, or 
give. all kind, or from words to that purport. But other 
writers of equal eminence in this branch of knowledye, 
conceiving the term to have originally denoted the nature of 
the fervices yielded by the land, have imagined it to be 3 
compound of the word Gavel, which ſignifies rent, or à cuſ- 
romary performance of huſbandry works, and of Gecynde, 
which means nature, kind, quality, &c. and that the proper 
interpretation of Gavelkind is therefore, land of that kind 
or nature that yielded rent, in contradiſtinction to lands hold- 
en by a military tenure, which yielded no rent or ſervice, in 
money, proviſion, or works of agriculture. This derivation 
was firit ſuggeſted by Lamburd, afterwards eſpouſed and 
maintained by Somner in his elaborate treatiſe of Gavelkind, 
and is declared by Robinfon “ to be the moſt natural and 
« exſy account, as doing the leaſt violence to the words, and 
« beſt fupported both by reaſon and authority.” And yet, 
if we recollect, that in order to eſtabliſh this opinion, the laſt 
mentioned writer is conſtrained to ſurmiſe, © that the pattible 
„quality of the land was rather extrinſic and accidental to 
Gavelkind, than neceſſarily. comprehended under that 
term”, notwithſtanding he has repeatedly ſhewnz “ its ha- 
« ving been admitted”, for nobody can trace how. long à pe- 
riod, to be * a property abſolutely requiſte and eſſential to 
« the nature of the land, which of itſelf will conſtitute 


„ Gavelkind, and without which it Cannot exill”, an-inquirer 
mutt 


Tal 
muſt remain in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe upon this point till ſome 
author ſhall ſtart a more happy conjetture. 


The joint inheritance of all the ſons to the eſtate of the 
father is the principal branch of the law of Gavelkind ; and 
if the father outlives a ſon, the portion which ſhould have 
come to that ſon, deſcends to his ſons, where there are any, 
atherwiſe to his daughters. But upon the deceaſe of the 
father without male iſſue, daughters divide the lands. Nor 
13 the partibility of Gavelkind reſtrained to the right line 
only: for all brothers jointly inherit the eſtate of a brother 
who dies without iſſue; and, agreeably to the rule before 
noticed reſpecting grandſons and grand-daughters, nephews 
or nieees are entitled, by the right of repreſentation, to the 
mare that would have belonged to their deceaſed father, 
The tranſmitting of an equal part of a parent's poſſeſſions to 
all thoſe who were equally connected with him by the deareſt 
and moſt tender affections, is a method of diſtribution ſo ob- 
vious, ſo impartial, and ſo reaſonable, that one may fairly 


_ . conclude it to have been an univerſal law, till, by a refined 


ſcheme of policy, it was judged uſeful ; or, as ſome think, 
found neceſſary to raiſe diſtinctions where nature had made 
none. A propartionate degree of commendation ſeems, how- 
ever, to be due to thoſe nations who have deviated leaft from 
this equitable mode of deſcent. Whether our Britiſh anceſ- 
tors, the Welſh, did not give « preference to males has been 
doubted ; but there is & law of Canute, which ſtrongly im- 
plies, that our Daniſh predeceſſors admitted daughters as well 
as ſons to an equal ſhare both of the real and perſonal eftate 
of their progenitors. As by the cuſlom of Gavelkind females 
are excluded where there are males, it is probable that the 
Saxons were not in this reſpe& ſo complaiſant to the fair ſex 
as the Danes; and ſome rude lawgivers among the former 
are ſuggeſted te havs aſſigned a ſarcaſtic but falſe reaſon ſor 
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this their partial diſtinction; namely, that the worthieſt of 
blood were preferred. It is however undeniable, that be- 
fore, and at the Conqueſt, the eldeſt ſon did not inherit to 
the excluſion of all his brothers. The right of ſole ſucceſſion 
ſeems to have been introduced at that period from its being 
better adapted than the diviſible practice of inheritance to 
that military and tyrannical form of government which king 
William intended to eſtabliſh. And though the claim of 
primogeniture was reſiſted with ſucceſs by the Men of Kent, 
the reſt of the kingdom was gradually brought to acquieſce 
under this Norman encroachment, except in ſome rather in- 
| Ggnificant burghs, and 4 few particular manors, where the 
Saxon immunities ſubſiſted by ſpecial indulgence. 


There is leſs difficulty in reſuting the imaginary ſchemes 
ſaid to have been contrived by the inhabitants of Kent, for 
preſerving the ancient cuſtom of a partible deſcent, than in + 
ſhewing by what means ſo large and important a diſtrict 
could well avoid complying with an innovation that ſome 
powerful and reſolute monarchs had to a degree conttrained 
almoſt all their other Engliſh ſubjects to ſubmit to. Vari- 
ous alſo are the cauſes which have been thought to have ac- 
tuated them to perſevere in this ſingular practice. The fol- 
lowing motive mentioned by mr. Somner, ſeems to be & 
conjecture the molt plauſible, and what may be beſt ſupport» 

ed by experience.— The Kentiſh Men”, obſerves this learn» 
ed author, © the commons there, I mean, like the London+ 
©« ers, more careful in thoſe days to maintain their iſſue for 
« the preſent, than their houſes for the future, were more 
© tenacious, tender, and retentive of the preſent cuſtom, and 
mare careful to continue to it, than generally thoſe of moſt 
other ſhires were; not hecauſe, (as ſome give the reaſon) 
* the younger be as good gentlemen as the elder brethren ; 
* (an argument proper, perchance, for the partible land in 
3 Wales 3) 
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Wales z) but, becauſe it was land, which, by the nature of 
« it, appertained not to the gentry, but to the yeomanry, 
„ whoſe name or houſe they cared not ſo much to uphold 
« by keeping the inheritance to the elder brother”. Som- 
MER on Gavelkind, p. 89, go. 


And this account”, ſays mr. Robinſon, „agrees well 
& with the genius and temper of the people, who“, acord- 
ing to Lambard, in this their eſtate, pleaſe themſelves, and 
* joy exceedirgly; inſomuch, as a man may find ſundry 
„ yeomen (although otherwiſe for wealth comparable with 
*«* many of the gentle fort) that will not for all that change 
« their condition, nor deſire to be apparelled with the titles 
© of gentry”. PERAMB. p. 14. 


Mr. Camden, in the chapter of the Degrees of England 
prefixed to his Britannia, has remarked, that yeomen are by 
ſome ſty led Ingenui, a word not tranſlated by the right reve- 
rend editor of that valuable work, poſſibly from his not recol- 
leRing «ny Engliſh word ſynonymous to yeoman. Whether 
« pentleman like” gives the full meaning of the term, or 
Whether, a little gentleman”, which is dr. Johnſon's defi- 
nition ® of a rinch. Franklin in the Wild of Kent, is a more 
apt and forcible expreſſion, ſhall be ſubmitted to the opinion 
of the reader. Thus far is clear, that a yeoman was nat 
ſuppoſed to be liable to any baſe or menial ſervice ; and by a 
ſtatute of the 2d of Henry IV. a yeoman was prohibited 
taking or wearing the livery of any lord upon pain of impri- 
ſonment, or a fine at the king's pleaſure, 


According to fir Thomas Smith, who was ſecretary of 
ſtate to king Edward VI. a yeoman was in his time a free- 


1 Shakeſpeare's firſt part of king Henry IV. 
| born 
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born Engliſhman, who could “ diſpend of his own free lands 
« in yearly revenue to the ſum, of forty ſhillings”: and this 
was the annual income of a freehold. eſtate, by which the 
law long denoted a free and Jawful man ; becauſe, whoever 
was poſſeſſed of it might, from the 21ſt of Edward I. to the 
27th of Elizabeth, ſerve upon a jury; and ever ſince the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry VI. this has been the proper 
qualification to vote at the election of knights of the ſhire. 
It is highly probable, that this order of the people was for- 
merly more numerous in Kent than in other counties, as 
well from the general partible quality of the land in this diſ- 
trict, as, that the tenants of the land in Gavelkind were not 
ſo much ſubje& here, as in other parts of the kingdom to 
the controul of lords of manors, by copyhold, or any more- 
rigid cuſtomary tenure. Freeholder and not yeoman is, how- 
ever, at preſent, the molt common term, and for an obvious 
reaſon. When yeoman is uſed, it generally conveys to the 
hearer, at leaſt to the ears of an old Kentiſh Man, the idea 
of a wealthy man who occupies a large parcel of arable or 
grazing land, together with his own free eſtate. There are 
many in Kent who may be brought under this claſs, and 
who ſtill diſcover the ſame free ſpirit and firmneſs that diſ- 
tinguiſhed the yeomen of former ages. They are likewiſe 
very frequently guided in the yoluntary diſpoſal of their for- 
tunes by that golden rule of equity which is the fundamen- 
tal principal of Gavelkind, in order to ſecure to all their 
children the ſame independency which they have enjoyed 
themſelves, In one reſpect indeed, they muſt be allowed to 
have deviated from the maxims and practices of their anceſ- 
tors; as they have not the like ſtrong antipathy to being 
„ apparalled with the tile of the gentle ſort”, The plain 
homely term of yeoman is often dropt, and in the room of 
it is ſubſtituted the title of a gentleman farmer, 
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So predominant is Gavelkind in Kent, that all lands are 
preſumed to be ſubject to that uſage till the contrary is pro- 
ved; and formerly ſuch lands only were exempted from it as 
were holden by knight's ſervice. Our kings anciently exer- 
Ciſed à prerogative of thus changing the cuſtomary deſcent 
together with the tenure ; nor was this a power inſepara- 
bly incident to the crown, but ſometimes delegated to 
others, and particularly by king John in the third year of his 
reign to archbiſhop Hubert and his ſucceſſors, for lands hol- 
den of the ſee of Canterbury. Contrary interpretations were 
indeed at different times put upon this charter ; but ſuch 
was the generally accounted effect of the alteration of the 
tenure under this licence, that the Gavelkind lands ſo con- 
verted into military fees became from thenceforth deſcen- 
dible to the eldeſt ſon only.— The legiſlative authority alone 
can now over-rule the cuſtom of an equal partition among 
the ſons, and ſeveral acts of parliament have been made to 
ſet it aſide. The firlt of theſe laws was paſſed in the reign 
of Henry VII. at the requeſt of fir Richard Guldeford, and 
in the 15th of king Henry VIII. Another ſtatute was ob- 
tained by fir Henry Wiat. In the 31ſt year of the ſame 
prince, the lands of thirty-four noblemen and gentlemen 
were thus diſgavelled ; and, by a ſtatute of the 2d and 3d 
of king Edward VI. the ſame liberty was allowed to twelve 
of thoſe named in the laſt- mentioned act, and to thirty other 
- perſons. The lands of three gentlemen only were diſga- 
velled by parliament in the reign of Elizabeth, and of the 
ſame number in that of her ſucceſfor ; nor has mr, Robin- 
ſon noticed any act of a later date than the firſt year of king 
James's acceſhon to the crown, 


* 


Gavelkind was ſo general in Kent, that in a ſtatute of 18 
Henry VI. it is expreſsly declared, that “ well nigh all the 
«county was of that tenure”; and though the quantity of 

. lands 
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lands exempted from this partible property was much in- 
creaſed by the ſeveral diſgavelling ſtatutes, yet, as mr, Ro- 
binſon remarks, the difficulty, is ſo great, either of ſhewing 
what eſtates were formerly held by military tenure, or of 
pointing out the lands, of which the perſons named' in thoſe 
acts were reſpeQively ſeized at the time of their being paſſed, 
that he believed he ſhould not be miſtaken were he to aſſert, 
that there is now at much land in the county ſubje& to the 
controul of this cuſtom, as there was before the enacting of 
the diſgavelling laws. And this is a difficulty that muſt. 
daily encreaſe, and which can rarely be obviated without 
incurring a large expence. Thus feeble and uncertain have 
been all former attempts to cancel a uſage that has the ſeal 
of antiquity preſſed upon it, and which is certainly founded 
upon a principle of juſtice and equity ; nor does there ſeem 
to be any material detriment likely to ariſe from-a continu- 
ance of it, becauſe the tenants in Gavelkind may make ſet- 
tlements, and now have under the ſtatute of deviſes an in- 
Ciſputable power of diſpoſing of their eſtates by will, as the 
exigencies of their family affairs may require, which was 
formerly a matter of doubt. . 


In the opinion of the very learned Commentator on the 
Laws of England, the equal diviſion of lands among all the 
males is a practice really inconvenient, and more eſpecially 
deſtructive to ancient families; but poſſibly, if a cloſe inquiry 
were made into the deſcents and variations of the lands that 
have been diſgavelled by parliament, it might be diſcovered 
that the aim of the perſons, who, under the influence of this 
notion, ſolicited the privilege, was ſoon rendered abortive'; 
and that, in fact, their whole eſtates paſſed into different fa- 
milies ſooner than they would have done, had not all the 
younger brothers been excluded from partaking of any part 
of them. This might be the caſe with fir Thomas Cheney, 

K 2 whoſe 
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whoſe name occurs in the ſtatutes of 31 Hen, VIII. and of 
2 K 3 of Edw. VI. There can be no doubt that his view 
was to ſecure in his family the very large real property he 
enjoyed in this county, and yet, ſo far was his ſon from 
perpetuating the honour of his father's houſe to future ages, 
by this acquiſition of fortune, that, if Philipot is not miſ- 
taken, Henry lord Cheney + 27 himſelf, by his boundleſs 
diſſipation and extravagance, to a neceſſity of ſelling almoſt 
all the eſtates very early in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 


Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, the active, faithful, and 
unfortunate miniſter of Henry VIII. is the firſt name on the 
liſt of thoſe perſons whoſe eſtates were diſgavelled by the ſta- 
tute of the 31ſt of that king; nor is it unlikely that the act 
was the more eaſily obtained through the influence of a pow | 
erful premier, at that time in high favour with his ſovereign, 
but who, a very few months after, fell a ſacrifice to the paſ- 
ſions of his capricious and arbitrary maſter. It is well known 
that this able ſtateſman was of a very mean extraction. His 
ſuccels in life prompted him to endeavour to ſupport the 
dignity of the ſtem which was to ſpring from his ennobled 
root; but he had the mortification of feeling that“ root 
« nipped by a killing froſt, and to ſee the tender leaves of 
&« his hopes fall”. For being, without the form of a trial, 
attainted of high treaſon, all his lands were forfeired to the 
crown, and he ſuffered upon the ſcaffold. And though the 
king, poſſibly from a conſciouſneſs of his harſh and injurious 
treatment of the father created the fon a peer, he never reſto- 
red to him any part of the Kentiſh ellate. At the time of 
his attainder, the earl was poſſeſſed of the manors of Ealt- 
hall in Orpington, of Rokeſly (a ſmall pariſh fince united to 
Northcray) of Goldſtone in Aſh, near Sandwich, and of 
Wallingherſt and Buckherſt in Frittenden ; it can therefore 


be no difficult matter to prove, that theſe manors are by act 
| of 
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of parliament exempted from that fundamental rule of Ga- 


velkind law, — the right of all the ſons to inherit equal por- 
tions of the father's lands. 


Poets have rarely 3 their talents upon a law thefis ; 
but Gavelkind has been honoured with a bard to celebrate 
its praiſes. His name wag, Has ke, and from his choice of 
the ſubject he may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been a 
native of Kent. The branch of the cuſtom of Gavelkind 
already ſtated he has deſcribed'in the following lines; and 
though the traditionary account of the moving wood at 
Swanſcombe, as a mere Canterbury tale, may be unworthy 
to be recorded by the hiſtoric muſe, the author certainly did 
not tranſgreſs a poetical licence in adopting it. 


Dittinguiſh'd well the brother from the ſlave; . 


Cuſtom in Kent encouraging the brave, 
And to each ſon an equal fortune gave. | 


With juſt regard,—fince the ſame am'rous fire, 

Caus'd the laſt birth, that did the firſt inſpire. 

The gen'rous youth, pleas'd with ſuch equal laws, 
Fought for their honour, and their country's cauſe, 

W tn ſuch reſiſtance, that the French brigade 

Which conquer'd Harold, durſt not Kent invade f 
But ſolemn peace with oaken ſquadrons made; 
Granted thoſe laws for which the patriot ſtrove, 

And kiſs'd the goſpel to the moving grove *. 


# It is rather unlucky for our Kentiſh poet, that this account of the 
eaken ſquadrons of his countrymen marching in battle array at Swanſ- 
combe can hardly fail of recalling to the memory of his readers, the 
moving of 

Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinane's high hill”, | 
as foretold by the wayward fiſters to Macbeth, and deſcribed with the 
magic pen of the Warwickthice bard, 


The 
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The diſgavelling acts of parliament before referred to di- 
veſted the lands in Kent of their partible property only, 
without in the leaſt affecting any of the other qualities inci- 
dent to them, becauſe not expreſsly altered by the letter of 
the law: for elſe, inſtead of a benefit which the acts in- 
tended (they being made on the petition of the perſons na- 
med in them) the owners of Gavelkind laws would ſuffer a 
great prejudice by the Joſs of their former privileges. Theſe 
latter are ſtyled ſpecial or collateral cuſtoms, in order to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the general one of partibility which is 
eſſential to an ellate in Gavelkind. Of theſe ſpecial pro- 
perties one is, that lands in Kent do not eſcheat to the king, 
or other lord of whom they are holden, in caſe of a convic- 
tion and execution for felony. But the heir of a tenant in 
Gaxelkind, notwithſtanding the offence of his anceſtor, ſhall 
enter immediately, and enjoy the lands by deſcent after the 
ſame cuſtoms and ſervices, by which they were before hol- 
den. This peculiar immunity is compriſed in the old figni- 
ficant, though vulgar proverb, | 


The father to the bough, 
And the ſon to the plough. 


Or, as it is ſomewhat differently expreſſed in a manuſcript 
copy of the cuſtoms of Kent in Lincoln's-inn library, 


The fader to the bonde, 
And the ſon to the londe, “ 


Mr. Haſted in the Preface to his Hiſtory, p. exlii, thus expreſſes 
the proverb, | 4 

| The father to the Bondes, 
And the ſon to the Landes. 


Suppoſing this to be the true reading, as a rhyme was certainly intended, 
is it not probable that our anceſtors pronounced a like o, or the re verſe. 


This 
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This privilege does not, however, extend to treaſon, for, 
if a perſon be any way attainted of this high offence, his Ga- 
velkind lands, notwithſtanding the uſage, are forfeited to the 
crown, Nor are his heirs entitled to it, if their anceſtor, 
being indicted for a felony, becomes an outlaw by abſcond- 
ing ; and, in the times of popery, if the tenant had taken 
refuge in ſome conſecrated place, and abjuzed the realm, the 
immunity ceaſed, Before an offender could avail himſelf of 
the plea of ſanctuary, he was obliged to make a full con- 
feſhon of the ctime laid to his charge, and flight always car- 
ties with it a ſtrong preſumption of guilt, There being then 
in both theſe inſtances, an endeavour to interrupt, if "not 
ſuppreſs the legal courſe of juſtice, it was judged neceſſary 
that the offenders ſhould be rendered incapable of tranſmit- 
ting their property by the law of a country which they had 
openly or tacitly renounced, —By the like cuſtom, a wife's 
dower in lands of the nature of Gavelkind is in no caſe for- 
feitable for the felony of her huſband, but {where the heir 
would be debarred of his inheritance. Anciently this was a 
privilege almoſt peculiar to the widows of tenants in Gavel- 
kind; nor was the ſeverity of the common law mitigated. in 
this particular, till the firſt year of the reign of Edward VI. 
when a ſtatute was paſſed, allowing every wife ber dower, 
notwithſtanding her huſband's having been attainted of felony. 


In the proportion of the lands, or of the rent thereof, aſ- 
ſigned for dower, there ever was, and-ftill is, a material dif- 
ference betweengſuch as are Gavelkind, and thoſe which are 
not within that rule. By the common law, a widow has a 
right to a third part only of her huſband's real property; hut 
by the law of Gavelkind, a moiety is due of all the eſtates 
poſſeſſed by the huſband at the marriage, and at any time 
during the coverture.— There is, however, one diſadvantage 
| Incident to dower in Gavelkind, to which the dowrys of 
lands 
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lands holden under many other tenures are not ſubject; 
namely, that a tenant of the former does not enjoy it abſo- 
lutely for life, but only as long as ſhe continues unmarried 
and chaſte. Some years ago a very circumſtantial proof of 
* Incontinency was required; and, before a forfeiture of dower 
could be incurred, it was neceſlary to attaint a widow of child. 
birth after the ancient uſage, which is thus ſet forth in Lam- 
bard's tranſlation of à manuſcript in French, entitled, The 
Cuſtumal of Kent, — “ that if, when ſhe is delivered of a 
« child, the infant be heard cry, and that the hue and cry 
e be raiſed, and the country be aſſembled, and have the view 
cf the child ſo born, and of the mother, then let her loſe 
% her dower wholly, and otherwiſe not, ſo long as ſhe hold- 
eth her a widow; whereof, it is {aid in Kentiſh, 


« He that doth wende her, let him lende her”, ® 


At preſent, however, without producing evidence of this ca- 
ſual effect of a breach of chaſtity, a widow in Gavelkind 
may be deprived of her dower; it is ſufficient to ſhew that 


ſhe has been caught tripping. 


Whilſt a greater latitude was allowed, attempts ſeem to 
have been frequently made to avoid a detection by the wi- 
dow's withdrawing to lie- in at ſome remote place; and par- 
ticularly in the reign of Edward III. Roberge, late wife of 
John at Combe, is upon record for averring that ſhe ought 
to retain her dower, becauſe her ſpurious babe was not heard 
to cry withia the four walls of any of the tenements of which 


In two other copies of the Cuſtumal, we meet with a different read- 
ing of this proverb. —In one it is, Sey is wedne, fey is levedne.—In the 
other, Seye is wedne, ſeye is lenedy .—-And mr. Haſted, in the Preface 
to his Hiſtory, p. cxlii, gives it more intelligibly thus: 

He that does turn or wend her, 
Let him alſo give unto her, or lend her, 
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ſhe was endowed, Whether this ingenious evaſion was eon- 
trived by the faulty defendant, or ſuggeſted to her by a 
ſhrewd lawyer is not mentioned; but it appears that the 
jury would not admit of the validity of the plea, leſt the 
condition ſhould be generally rendered of very little effect. 
The heir to the eſtate not having, however, raiſed the county 

by hue and cry within the limited time, the notable dame 
had, through his negleR, a verdict in her favour, This cuf- 
tom, which is by ſome writers ſtiled the Kentiſh widow's 
free- bench, is of that kind of tenure, which lord Coke hu- 
mourouſly obſerves to be the molt frail and ſlippery of any in 
England; and it can hardly have eſcaped the readers atten- 
tion, that it is a more rigorous rule than the free-bench of the 
manors of Eaſt and Wett Enborne, in Berks *; becauſe in 
theſe, widows after a default, may recover their land again, 
by the benefit of the black ram. As the tenants in dower 
of Gavelkind muſt incur an irreverſible forfeiture of it by 
entering a ſecond time into the happy ſtate, it cannot be 
matter of ſurprize that many of them ſhould have been ſol- 
licitous to be permitted to accept of the third part of the 
land for life under the common law, inſtead of the half, ſub- 
jet to ſuch an unreaſonable and cruel reſtriction; but the 
cuſtomary condition in Kent being judged to be for the be- 
nefit of the heir to the eſtate, all theſe attempts to wave the 
moiety have failed. . 


In the different terms of reſtraint impoſed upon the two 
| ſexes by the Gavelkind law there is a notorious partiality, 
A widow muſt keep herſelf not only ſole but ehaſte, or ſhe 
loſes her dower; but a widower, if he has a ſufficient de- 

gree of reſolution to avoid forming a ſecond matrimonial 


connection, may, without poſſeſſing the gift of continence, 
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remain, by the courteſy of Kent, à tenant to half of the 
lands that belonged to his deceaſed wife. — This diſtinction 
with reſpect to the ſame q ort of tenure was probably ſeuled 
by our Saxon anceltors in the Wittena Gemot, or meeting of 
their wiſe men: but had the wiſe women of that age been 
preſent at their deliberations, and not churliſhly debarred the 
proper ule of their natural power of ſpeech, they might, 
Poſſibly with ſucceſs, have remonſtrated againſt the want of 
equity in the decifion of this aſſembly, Theſe ſage legilla- 
tors would ſurely have found it extremely difficult to aſſign 
a plauſible reaſon why the free-bench of both male and fe- 
male relicts ſhould not be alike forfeitable, for a ſimilar of- 
fence; and Why, upon a rumour of an increaſe of family, 
in a widower's tenement of the nature of Gavelkind, the 
country ſhould not be raiſed by hue and cry, and an inqui- , 
ſition made by a jury of diſcreet matrons, whether maſter or 
man were the father of the little puling ſtranger. -! 


Another diſtinguiſhing property of Gavelkind is, that the 
tenant is of ſufficient age to alien his eſtate at the age of ff. 
teen years, but it mult. be by feoffment, that being a me- 
thod of conveyance of every other the moſt.proper, when 
there may be any ſuſpicion of fraud and impoſition. This 
privilege makes the tenant ſome compenſation ſor his being 
kept in ward one year longer than is permitted by the courſe 
of the common law; and infants in Gavelkind always en- 
joyed ſeveral advantageous immunities formerly denied to 
other perſons during their minority. — In the Cuſtumal of 
Kent, the noble uſage claimed in behalf of wards.is expreſſed 
in the following terms: —“ And if the heir or heirs ſhall be 
« under the age of fifteen years, let the nutriture be com- 
« mitted by the lord to the next of the blood to whom the 
« jnheritance cannot deſcend, ſo that the lord take nothing 
* for the committing thereof, And let not an heir be mar- 
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„ ried by the lord, but by his own will, and by the advice 
« of his friends, if be will, — And when ſuch heir, or heirs, 
« ſhall come to the full age of fifteen years, let their lands 
« and tenements be delivered unto them, together with their 
« goods, and With the profits of the ſame lands remaining 
« above their reaſonable ſuſtenance : of the which profits 
« and goods, let him be bound to make anſwer which hath 
« the education of the heir, or elſe the lord, or his heirs, 
« which committed the ſame education”. 


The invaluable benefits of theſe privileges of the tenants 
in Gavelkind cannot be more clearly ſhewn than by contraſt 
ing with them the burdens of the military tenure; wh which are 
thus repreſented by the learned author of the Commentary 
on the Laws of England ®.—* The heir”, remarks fir Wil- 
| liam Blackſtone, © on the death of his anceſtor, if of full 

« age, was plundered of the emoluments arifing from his in- 
« heritance, by way of relief and primer ſcifin ; and, if under 
« age, of the whole of his eſtate during infancy”. And then, 
as fir Thomas Smith very feelingly complains , when- he 
cane to his own, after be: mas ont f wardſhip, his "woods dr. 
cayed, houſes fallen down, ſloct waſted and gone, lands let forth 
and ploug bed to be barren: © to make amends, he was yet to 
« pay half a year's profits as a fine for ſuing out his livery ; 
« and alſo the price or value of his marriage, if he refuſed 
« ſuch wife as his lord and guardian had bartered for, and 
4 impoſed upon him; or twice that value, if he married an- 
« other woman,—And when by theſe deductions this for: 
„tune was ſo ſhattered and ruined, that perhaps he was 
« obliged. to ſell his patrimony, he had not even that poor 
« privilege allowed him, without paying an exorbitant fine 
© for a /icence of alienation” — Thus rigorous and oppreſſive 


* Book ii. c. 5. + Conan 5 ills c. 5. 
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were the conditions of knight or military ſervice, a tenure 
which almoſt univerſally prevailed throughout England from 
the times of the Norman princes to the middle of the laſt 
century. For though ſome of the grievances of that foedal 
ſyſtem were occalionally mitigated by different acts of parlia- 
ment, they were not all aboliſhed by the legiſlature till the 
12th of king Charles II. It cannot then be denied that the 
Men of Kent, in former ages, deſerve great commendation 
from their poſterity for their ſpirited conduct, in preſerving 
their eſtates from a mode of ſervitude ſo complicated and dif- 
fuſive, however honourable it might be eſteemed. 


But their attention and firmneſs was not confined to the 
| ſecuring of the rights of the proprietors of land in Gavelkind 
only, they likewiſe maintained. an old claim highly favour- 
able to Kentiſh Men in general —“ That all the bodies of 
« Kentiſh Men be free, as well as the other free bodies of 
« England”, is the firſt article of the Cuſtumal. This privi- 
lege extended to every native of the county, and to their 
children; and a glorious and valuable immunity it muſt be 
allowed to have been, at a period when many people in the 
kingdom were held in an hereditary ſtate of bondage; when 
the lords of manors exerted a legal power of claiming, reco- 


vering, and transferring the perſons of nn as well as 
their horſes and their oxen. 


In ſpecifying ſeveral of the peculiar uſages of the county 
of Kent, there is another privilege which redounds ſo much 
to the honour of its ancient inhabitants, that it ought not to 
be pailed by unnoticed ; namely, their well-founded preten - 
ſion to be placed in the vanguard of the king's army. This 
poſt of hazardous pre-eminence and glory is agreed to have 
been aſſigned to them as a reward of the fignal courage and 
leadineſs r ſhewed in various conflicts with the Danes. 
The 


an 


The diſcontinuance of the old method of drawing out the 
military forces of England according to their counties, has 
occalioned ſo long a luſpention of the exerciſe of this right 
of the Men of Kent, that it was judged to be obſolete ; or, 
at leaſt, was not allowed latt ſummer when the camps were 
formed. It may, however, with the ſtricteſt regard to truth, 
be affirmed, that they have never forfeited this precedency 
by any miſbehaviour; and it was the turn of the dice which 
reduced the two battalions of the militia of our county from 
the firſt to the twelfth regiment of this uſeful corps of men. 


At the end of his treatiſe of the law of Gavelkind, mr. 
Robinſon has remarked, that it is on account of the two laſt 
mentioned privileges the poet Drayton beſtows this honoug- 
able elogium on the county. 


Of all the Engliſh ſhires be thou ſirnamed the free, 
And foremolt ever placed, when they ſhall reckon'd be. 


This detail of the cuſtoms of the Men of Kent ſhall be 
concluded with a few elegant verſes relating to them, in the 
peruſal of which even thole travellers cannot avoid receiving 
pleaſure, to whom the digrethon from their tour may have 
appca ed tedious and unentectaining. The lines are inſeri- 
bed upon the walls of the root-houſe in the grounds of lord 
Amhe:, baron of Holmeſdale, at his ſeat called Montreal, 
near Sevenoake, and ate ſaid to have been written by his 
lordſhip's filter, mrs. Thomas, reli ot the rev. mr. Thomas, 
late rector of Notgrove, in Gloucelterſhire. 


While neighb'ring heights aſſume the name, 
Of conquer'd hands well known to fame, 
Here maik the valley's winding way, 


Aud liſt to what old recorcs ſay. 
| « This 


e 

« Thrs winding vale of Holm ſalali 

& Was never won, nor ever hal“. 
The prophecy ne'er yet has fail'd, 
No human power has Cer prevail'd 
To rob this valley of its rights, 
Supported by its valourous wights. 
When foreign conqueſt claim'd our land, 

Then roſe our ſturdy Holm'ſdale band 
With each a brother oak in hand ; 

An armed grove the conqu'ror meet, 
And for their ancient charter treat, 
Reſolv'd to die, cer they refign'd 
Their liberties in Gavelkind. 

Hence jreedom's ſons inhabit here, 
And hence the world their deeds revere. 
In war and every. virtuous way, 

A Min of Kent Riil bears the day. 
Thus may our queen of valleys reign, 
While Darent glides into the main. 
Darent, whoſe infant reed is ſeen, 
Uprearing on yon buſom'd green! 
Along his wid'ning banks may peace 
And joyful plenty never ceaſe ! 
Where'er his waters roll their tide, 
May heav'n- born liberty reſide. 


In the progreſs of this tour Northfleet is the pariſh conti- 
guous to Swanſcombe, but between the hills upon which 
theſe two places are ſituated, there is a vale that has ſome 
claim to the traveller's notice. A curſory view of this tract of 
marſh land will convince him, that here might formerly have 
been an irlet to the Thames, and he will, therefore, be in- 
clined to admit, as a very probable opinion, that there was 
- once a channel through it navigable for veſſels of ſome bur- 
den, 
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den 10 the account of the Roman road (page 530) ſome 
notice was taken of the traditionary report of the Danes ha- 
ving, in their ſhips, proceeded up this valley as far as to u 
place called Spring-head “ in Southfleet. It may be further 
obſerved that the termination Fleet forcibly implies the wa- 
ters having flowed within the limits of thi: pariſh, and the 
church of Southfleet having been dedicated to Nicholas, the 
tutelar ſaint of mariners and/ fiſhermen, adds weight to this 
notion. - At preſent there is only a rivulet that empties itſelf 
into the Thames, over which a fone bridge was erected many 
years ago. But it being very inconveniently placed with re- 
ſpect to the hill on the oppoſite fide, a new brick arch was 
not long ſince turned over the {tream. The road was at the 
ſame time greatly improved, and the aſcent to Northflect 
rendered much eafier, Near the ſummit of the hill a road 
leads towards the Thames, which will conduct the traveller 
to the pleaſantly ſituated ſeats of William Webber, and 
Francis Wadman, eſqrs. The latter manſion is uſually called 
The Hive, but corruptly for The Hithe, and it was, for many 
years, in the poſſeſſion of the any of Chiffinch. 


= 


The village of Northfleet is fituated between the twenti- 
eth and twenty-firſt mile tones; but, though recorded in 
Doomſday-book, does not appear to have been move conſi- 
derable than it is at preſent. The church of this place is 
uncommonly large, and contains fragments of monuments as 


* When a ſtrong tide flowed up this valley, the paſſage over the wa- 
ter muſt have been always trouble ſome, and ſometimes. hazardous; and 
this will partly account for the Romaus having carried the Watlinge 
ſtreet a little beyond Spring-head. But, after the channel at the bottom 
of Northfleet hill became more eafily fordable by the decreaſe of the 
Aſtvary, it might be thought adviſcable to deviate thus far from the 
ancient road. 


4 


ancient - l 
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ancient as the fourteenth century. On the north-wall is a 
beautiful alabaſter monument to the memory of Edward 
-Prowne, who refided at Ingreſs, and lies interred in this 
church; he was phyſician to Charles II. and eminent for his 
Gill in natural hiſtory, as appears from his travels which he 
pu oltſhed in 1685. The preſent ſteeple was erefted in 1717, 
and commands as extended and beautifully diverſified a proſ- 
pect, as perhaps can be met with in any part of the road. 
This pariſh is well known and long diſtinguiſhed on account 
of the vaſt quantities of lime which are burnt here; and in- 
deed, in a great meaſure, ſupplies the builders in London, as 
well as the adjacent parts, with this neceſſary article; ſo that 
by means of the grounds, which in proceſs of time have been 
cut away in different directions for this purpoſe, a ſcene is 
_ exhibited perfectly romantic, and to ſtrangers not a little 
dreadful. In the progreſs of this buſineſs, numerous foſſils 
are dug up and diſcovered, principally of the echinus ſpecies, 
ſuch as nipples, pencils, &c. as alſo the gloſſe-petra, or ſhark's 
tooth, moſt curiouſly poliſhed and ſharp as thorns ; theſe are 
often collected by naturaliſts, at an inconſiderable expence, 
as they are chiefly the property of the chalk-cutters, and other 
labourers. But what is much more remarkable, in the flint 
ones, (whereof there are frequent ſtrata, and which are here 
wrought up into flints for guns, &c.) complete cockle ſhells 
filled with chalk are found, and ſometimes of ſo large a ſize, 
as to be eſteemed of great curiolity by perſons fond of this 


part of natural philoſophy. 


But before the traveller paſſes the Leather-bottle, it may 
rot be amiſs to apprize him, that, if he will look down the 
wide road on his right that leads to Southfleet, he may 
catch a view of the tower of that church. This pariſh was 
formerly inhabited by ſeveral perſons of large eſtates. Some 


of the old family ſeats have been taken down within me- 
Os | | mory 
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mory, and other venerable manſions are converted into farm - 
houſes. The biſhops of Rocheſter were poſſeſſed of the 
manor of Southfleet before the conqueſt, One of the pre- 
lates ſettled it on the priory of his cathedral, and it belonged 
to that religious houſe at the time of its diſſolution. The 
liberty of the biſhops of that ſee always claimed here, and, 
as not unuſual in ancient times, the court of Southfleet had 
a power of trying and executing felons. This juriſdiction ex- 
tended not only to acts of felony done within the vill, but 
alſo over criminals apprehended there, though the fact had 
been committed in another county. An inſtance of the ex- 
erciſe of this claim in the year 1200 is mentioned by , 
Blunt, in his ancient tenures and cuſtoms of manors. It was 
of two women who had ſtolen ſome clothes in Croindene 
(ſuppoſed to be Croyden in Surry) and the men of that 
place having purſued them to Southfleet, they were there 
ſeized, impriſoned, and. tried by the lord Henry de Cob- 
ham, and many other diſcreet men of the country; who ad- 
judged them to undergo the fire ordeal, or examination of 
the hot iron. By this fooliſh and impious teſt of innocence, 
one of them was exculpated, and the other condemned, and 
afterwards drowned in a pond called Bikepool. The two 
chief ſpecies of trial by ordeal, were thoſe of fire and wa- 
ter, the former, being in the opinion of ſome learned wri- 
ters, confined to perſons of high rank, and the latter only 
uſed for the common peaple. But if the caſe of the two 
female thieves at Southfleet be truly related, it is rather pro- 
bable that this diſtinction was not ſtrictly obſerved. Both 
theſe modes might be performed by deputy ; but the prinei - 
pal was to anſwer” for the ſucceſs of the trial: the deputy 
only venturing ſome corporal pain, for hire, or perhaps for 
friendſhip, © This,” obſerves the author of the Commen- 
mentary on the Laws of England, (book iv. c. 27.) © is till 
* expreſſed in that common form of ſpeech, of going thro? 
M fre 
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« fire and water to ſerve another”, Fire ordeal was perfor- 
med either by taking up in the hand, unhurt, a piece of red- 
hot iron, of one, two, or three pounds weight; or elſe by 
walking bare-foot, and blind fo!d, over nine red-hot plough- 
ſhears, laid lengthways, at unequal diſtances; and if the 
party eſcaped being hurt, he was adjudged innocent; but, if 
it happened otherwiſe, he was then condemned as guilty, 
No doubt, there was generally a colluſion in this and every 
mode of trial, of this nature; but the guilty, eſpecially if 
rich, had a much greater chance of being cleared than the 
innocent, as the former would be much more apt to have 
recourſe to artifice than the latter. — Water ordeal was per- 
formed, either by thruſting the bare arm into boiling water 
as high as the elbow, and if the perſon was not ſcalded he 
was pronounced innocent, or the accuſed perſon was thrown 
with a rope about the waſte into a river or pond of cold wa- 
ter; if he ſunk, he was acquitted, but if he floated therein 
with any action of ſwimming, it was a ſuſlicient proof of 
criminality, becauſe they judiciouſly concluded, the pure 
water would not admit a guilty wretch into it. The tradi- 
tional relics of the water-ordeal may be caſily traced out in 
the ignorant barbarity Nil! practiſed to diſcover witches, by 
caſting them into a pool of water, and drowning them to 
prove their innocence. | 


In the conſiſtorial acts of the dioceſe of Rocheſter, under 
the year 1585, there is a curious entry of a preſentment 
of defamation againſt two men of Deptford, for reporting 
three women of that pariſh to be witches, and the reaſon they 
gave for thinking them to be ſo, was, “that either of them 
« kept a monſtrous tode” . The judge who prelided does 

not 


Thus in Macbeth, AR IV. Scene 1, The firſt witch begins the 


inchantment with the following lines: 
Round 
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not appear to have been entirely ſatisfied that this was of it- 
ſelf a competent proof of the offence ; but as one of the 
dames was not only “ ſomewhat ſuſpected of witchcraft”, 
but alſo accuſed of being a notable ſcold, which might pro- 
bably be very true, though ſhe denied the charge, ſhe was 
ordered to appear on the next court day, with fix good wo- 
men for her compurgators, and likewiſe admoniſhed to reſort 
to the miniſter every Sunday or holiday, to teſtify her faith. 


Having paſſed the twenty-firſt mile None, in a vale on the 
right, the traveller will diſcern a ſeat with an area on its top 
encompaſſed with a balluſtrade, named Wombwell, or Wim- 
ble-hall, from Thomas Wombwell, who, in the year 1471, 
ereted here a ſtately manſion ; but the preſent edifice was 
built in 1663, by James Fortrye, eſq; in whoſe family this 
ellate long continued; and, to the memories of ſeveral of 
them monuments are erected in the church of Northfleet, the 
parochial diftrit in which this houſe is ſituated: it is at pre- 
ſeat inhabited by mr. Phillips.-Near the twenty-ſecond 
ſtone is a direction- poſt on the left, pointing out the road, of 


Round about the cauldron go, 
In the poiſon'd entrails throw, 
Toad, that under the cold ſtone, 
Days and nights has thirty-one, 
Swelter'd venom ſleeping got; 
Boil thou firſt 1 th* charmed pot. 


Upon which paſſage, dr. Johnſon makes this remark, © Toads have | 
long lain under the reproach of being by ſome means acceſſary to witch- 
craft; for which reaſon, Shat:ſpeare, in the firſt ſcene of his play, calls 
one of the ſpirits padocke or toad, and now takes care to put a toad firſt 
into the pot. When Vaninus was ſeized at Tholouſe, there was found at 
his .lodgings ingeno buſo vitro incliſus, a great toad ſhut in a vial j upon 
which, thoſe that proſecuted veneficium exprobrabant, charged bim, I ſup- 
pole, with witcheraft”, 
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half a mile in length which leads to Graveſend; but, be- 
fore we take a ſurvey of what may be worthy attention in 
that town, it will be needtul to apprizc ſuch as ſhall purſue 
the direct road towards Rochelter, that, ere they reach the 
twenty-third ſtone, on a ſmall riſe to the left of the road, is 
the manor- houſe of Parrocks, which ancienily had an owner 
of that name; for, to Robert de Parrock, in whoſe poſſefion 
it then was, are the inhabitants of Graveſend indebred for 
the firit grant of a market, which he obtained from king 
Henry III. in the 52d year of that prince's reign, This 
manor was frequently in poſſeſſion of the crown; and, by 
Richard JI. was given to the abbey of St. Mary le Grace, on 
Tower-hill ; but, ſince the ſuppreſſion of tha: religious com- 
munity, it has been held by diferent families; and is now 
the property of Richard Coſens, eſq;:— At a {mail diſtance, 
and at the bottom of a verdant flope, is the neat and newly 
erected manſion of the manor of Milton, which at different 
periods was in the poſſeſſion of fir Henry Wyat, the lord 
Cobham, and other i!luttrious noblemen of this county, but 
is now the property of George Vaughan, eſqʒ 


Graveſend, by its ſituation on the banks of the Thames, 
and being the fill port in that river, is advantagcoully placed 
for trade; it is diſtant twenty two miles from London, ſeven 
from Dariford, and the like number from Rocheſter. The 
pariſhes of Graveſend and Milton were incorporated in the 
1oth year of queen Elizabeth, and are governed by a mayor, 
twelve jurats, and twenty-four common-councilmen. Graveſ— 
end has a market every Wedneſday and Saturday; and a fair 
on the 23d of April and 24th of October. The manor of 
Graveſend being in poſleſſion of the abbot of St. Mary le 
Grace, of Tower-hil}, and © he being willing”, as Harris 
relates, to promote the interelt of tte rown, obtained of 
„ king Richard II. a grant to the men of Graveſend and 
| Milton 
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« Milton of the excluſive privilege of conveying paſſengers 
« from thence to London, on the conditions that they ſhould 
« provide boats on purpoſe, and carry all perſons, either at 
« tyo-pence per head with his bundle, or the whole boats 
« fare ſhould be four ſhillings”. This charter has been con- 
firmed by ſucceeding princes, and under proper regula- 

tions they {till enjoy this advantageous privilege. The 
fare is now nine-pence each paſſenger. The boats are large 
and commod.ous, and much improved within theſe few 
years; they are obliged to depart on the ringing of à bell a 
quarter of an hour; they go to London with every flood, 
and return from Billingſgate on the like ſignal with every 
ebb, Coaches attend the arrival of the boats to convey paſ- 
ſengers to Rocheſter, Chatham, &c. at 18. 6d. each. In the 
year 1380 this town was burnt, and ſeveral of the inhabi- 
tants carried away by the French and Spaniards, who came 
up the Thames in row-gallies. For its better ſecurity, Henry 
VIII. raifed a platform of guns to the eaſt of the town, and 
erected a fort ditectly oppoſite, at Tilbury on the Eſſex ſhore, 
which is a regular fortification, has a battery commanding 
the river mounted with above one hundred pieces of cannon, 
carrying balls from 24 to 46 1b, weight, | 


Queen Elizabeth ordered the lord mayor of London, the 
aldermen, and all the companies, to receive all eminent 
ſtrangers and ambaſſadors at Graveſend in their formalities g 
and attend them to London in their barges, if they went by 
water; if they went by Jand they were to meet them. on 
horſeback, in their gowns, on Blackheath, ln the year 1727 
the church and great part of the town were conſumed by 
fire. Soon after this diſaſter, the preſent elegant ſtructure 
for divine worſhip was erected; towards the expence of 
which, king George II. contiibuted liberally.—-The town» 
houſe, where all public buſineſs is tranſacted, is ſituated 

near 
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near the middle of the high-ftreet on the eaſt-fide ; it was 
erected in 1764, and is an ornament to the town. In 1772 
the inhabitants with great public ſpirit applied to the legiſla- 
ture for, and obtained an act for new paving and lighting the 
ſtreets; to this act they owe their preſent commodious and 
agreeable appearance.—All outward bound ſhips are obliged 
to caſt anchor before the town, till they have been examined 
by, and obtained proper clearances from ſearchers appointed 
for that purpoſe, who have an office near the town key: a 
centinel is alſo ſtationed at the block-houſe below the town 
to give notice by the firing of a muſket when ſhips are coming 
up the river, who are obliged to receive on board officers 
from the cuſtoms, a number of which are conſtantly waiting 
here for that purpoſe. —The gardens round this town are ſo 
rich, that they not only ſupply the ſhipping with eyery arti- 
cle of that kind they itand in need of, but ſend great quanti- 
ties to London; the aſparagus in particular is remarkably 
excellent, —The town is alſo well ſupplied with fiſh. 


The remains of an ancient chapel which belonged to the 
nuns of Grace, is the only object in this diſtrict that wears 
the face of antiquity ; ſome thick walls and gothic arches 
are intire, and a receptacle for holy water ſtill to be ſeen in 
the cellar, proves this ſtructure to have been approp!iated to 
religious ufes. A tavern now occupies the ſpot where this 
 facred edifice once ſtood ; adjoining to which is a bowling- | 
green, commanding a delightful proſpect of that part of the 
Thames, ityled The Hope, with ſeveral miles beyond it, 
The chalky cliffs which rife perpendicular on the Kentiſh 
ſhore, with the more diſtant view of the Eſſex hills, on the 
oppoſite fide, adds greatly to the beauty of the proſpect. 


Milton church is ſituated at the end of an agreeab'e enclo- 
fed walk to the eaſt of the town. The attention which the 
| _ pariſhiouers 
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pariſhioners have for ſome years paſt paid both to the preſer- 
vation and decent appearance of this edifice is deſerving of 
commendation, Over the porch, add cloſe to the road lead- 
ing from Graveſend to Rocheſter, they have lately erected a 
ſouth dial, weſt eight degrees, with its furniture; conſtructed 
by mr. Giles, maſter of Graveſend free-ſchool, A conciſe 
deſcription of the various lines on which, may not be unse- 
ceptable. 


The curve lines {which are conical ſections) that run acroſs 
the dial, are called parallels of the length of the day, and 
are eleven in number; the uppermoſt is the tropic of Capri- 
corn, and is marked at both ends with its proper character. 
The others next below, are numbered 8, 9, 10, 11, ard that 
with 12, is the equinoctial line, and has at one end, the fign 
of Aries, at the other end the ſign Libra, The other lines 
below theſe are marked 13, 14, 15, 16; and the lowermoſt 
line is the tropic of Cancer, diſtinguiſhed at both ends with 
its proper character.— By the ſhadow of a ſmall ball, which 
is fixed on the ſtile called nodus, the ſeveral length of days 
are pointed out; as for example, when the ſhadow of the ball 
ſalls on the upper line, the day is the ſhorteſt ; when it falls 
on the next lower line, marked 8, the day is eight hours long; 
when on the line, marked 9, the day is nine hours long; and 
ſo of the reſt; and when the ſhadow of the ball arrives at 
the lowermot line, the day is the longeſt — The vertical, or 
upright lines, are called azimuth lines, and are mark'd at the 
bottom with the letters that denote the points of the com- 
paſs; ſo that when-the ſhadow of the ball falls on any one of 
theſe lines, it ſhews the ſun is upon that point of the com- 
paſs, which the letters denote, that correſpond with the 
line, 


Beyond 


© | 
Beyond the 24th ſtone on the left is Chalk church, ſup- 
poſed originally to have been much larger ; over the entrance 
is ſome very prepoſterous figures: within, is little remarka- 
ble, exc:pt a monument erected to the memory of William 
Martin, with an inſcription on a braſs plate, denoting he died 


May 16, 1416. 


After paſſing through Chalk turnpike, the road on the left 
hand leads to Higham, Cliffe, Cowling, and into the Hun- 
dred of Hoo, which is the narrow tract of land ſituated be- 
tween the Thames and Medway. Etymologiſts conjecture 
it to have taken its name from the Saxon word ho, or hob, 
which ſignifies ſometimes a heel, and ſometimes the ham of 
the leg (whence the word hough, to hough or hamſtring) be- 
cauſe it runs out into a kind of a point like a heel, or lies in 
a bend between the two rivers, like a ham. Hollingſhed the 
hiſtorian, who was a Kentiſh Man, has obſerved, according 
to Harris, that Hoo, in his time, was nearly an iſland; and 
of the Hundred of Hoo, he ſaid the people had this prover- 
bial rhime, ; 

« He that rideth in the Hundred of Hoo, 
« Befides pilfering ſeamen, ſhall find dirt enow“. 


Within this hundred, is a pariſh which bears the ſame 
name, but which anciently was more frequently denomina- 
ted St. Werburgh, from the ſaint to whom the church is de- 
dicated. Mr. Brydges, in his Hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, 
p- 93, remarks, that St, Werburgh, or Werburge, was the 
daughter of king Wulphere, and ſet over a monaſtery of 
nuns at Wedon in that county, by her uncle king Etheldred. 
By this authority, we are likewiſe informed, that St. Wel- 


burge is celebrated by ſome writers, for driving away the 


geeſe that uſed to infect the neighbourhood ; and the vulgar 
5 ſuperſti- 
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ſuperſlitious now obſerve, that no wild geeſe are ever ſeen to 
ſettle and graze in Wedon field. 


Higham was anciently called Lille-cherche, but this latter 
name was diſcontinued in the reign of Edward I. In this 
pariſh there was for many years a community of Benedictine 
nans, but hardly any remains of the buildings belonging to 
it can now be traced. It was founded before the year 1151 
by ing Stephenz-whoſe daughter Mary ſeems to have preſi- 
ded over it, before ſhe became abbeſs of Romſey. For ſome 
time the ſociety conſiſted of ſixteen nuns, but at its diſſolu- 
tion it was reduced to three or four, In the year 1513, bi- 
ſhop Fiſher vifited them in the chapter room of their con- 
vent, and the perſons who appeared before him were the ſub- 
prioreſs, two more of the nuns, and the old prioreſs. They 
were accuſed of a ſcandalous behaviour, nor did they deny 
the charge. They, however, with the moſt humble ſubmiſ- 
fon repeatedly prayed that confinement within their houſe 
might be the puniſhment inflicted upon them; and, for cer- 
tain juſt and lawful cauſes, they entreated his lordſhip to 
direct their nunnery to be ſurrounded with a ſtone wall. The 
reaſons why this precaution ought to be uſed may be eaſily 
ſurmiſed, and it was probably owing to a want of it, that 
the conduct of the members of this ſiſterhood became noto- 
riouſly abandoned. But they had rendered themſelves ſo in- 
famous, that in the year 1521 it was judged neceſſary to ſup- 
| preſs the community. Biſhop Fiſher then obtained from the 
crown for the lately founded college of St. John's, in Cam- 
bridge, a grant of the manor of Higham, the fite of the nun- 
nery, the appropriation of the rectory of that pariſh, and the 
advowſon of the vicarage ; and all of them are ſtill poſſeſſed 
by that learned body. By a final ſentence of conſolidation, 
dated in May 1523, the college were always to provide a 
prieit to officiate daily in the chapel of the convent, and to 

N celebrate 
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celebrate on the four chief quarter days of every year, exe- 
quies and a maſs of requiem for the fouls of their founders 
and bene factors; and, leſt the needy and the infirm might 
ſeem to be negleRed in this ſolemn act of union, it was de- 
creed, with the conſent of the matter, tellows, and ſcholars of 
the college, that twelve pence ſhould be by them diſtributed 
on every Michaelmas-day in the ſaid priory to the poor of 


Higham. 


_ 


Plautius, the Roman general under the emperor Claudius, 
in the year 43, is ſaid to have paſſed the river Thames from 
Eſſex into Kent, near the mouth of it, with his army, in 
purſuit of the flying Britons, who were better acquainted 
with the firm and fordable parts of it than himſelf, From 
Eaft Tilbury to Higham, is by many ſuppoſed to have been 
the courſe of this paſſage. The probabili:y of this having been 
a frequented ford in the time of the Romans, is ſtrength- 
ened by the viſible remains of a cauſſey, near thirty feet wide, 
leading from the bank of the Thames through the marſhes 
by Higham, ſouthward ; and it ſcems to have been continued 
croſs the London high road on Gad's-hill to Shorne, Ridge- 
way *, about half a mile beyond which it joined the Roman 
Watling-ſtreet road, near the entrance into Cobham park, 
The charge of maintaining that part of the cauſſey which 
was in the pariſh of Higham, as a'ſo of a bridge, was found 
before the judges upon their circuit, to belong to the prioreſs 
of the nunnery. (HasTEp's H tory, p. 528) Between 
Tilbury and Higham there was a ferry for many ages: and 
accounts of it are to be met with as late as the reign of 
Henry VIII. before which Higham was a place much uſed + 
for ſhipping and unſhipping of corn and goods in large quan- 
tities. In the reign of queen Elizabeth there ſeems to have 


*The name Ridgeway fignifies the way to the ford or paſſage; Ryd 
and Rith, in old Engliſh, ſiguifying a Ford. Has Te, | 
been 
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been a fort or bulwark at Higham for the defence of the river 
Thames; the yearly expence of which to her majeſty, for 
the pay of the captains, ſoldiers, &c. maintained in it was 
281. 2s, 6d. HasTev's Hiſtory, p. 529. 


Cliffe, which is an adjoining pariſh, is ſuppoſed by ſeveral 
eminent hiſtorians to have been the Cloveſhoe, where many 
councils and provincial ſynods were held during the Saxon 
heptarchy. Other writers have, however, imagined that theſe 
clerical meetings were aſſembled at Abingdon, which was 
anciently called Cloveſham. The perſons who adopted the 
former opinion, conceived Cloveſhoe to have denoted Clove 
or Clive, near the Hundred of Foo. At the conqueſt this 
place was certainly denominated Biſhops Clive; and it is alſo 
worthy of attention, that the rectors of Cliffe have had, for 
time immemorial, ſome privileges and powers rarely poſſeſſed 
by the incumbents of a country pariſh. Theſe two circum- 
ſtances afford a preſumptive proof of the archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury having, at an early period, reſided at Cliffe ; and if 
ſo, it is not unlikely, that articles and laws reſpecting the 
doctrines and diſcipline of the church ſhould, at a very early 
period, have been conſidered and ſettled at that place. The 
manor of Cliffe, as far back as the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſlor, belonged to the priory of Chtiſt- church in Canter- 
bury, and the archbiſhop is now the patron of the living, 
which is in the deanry of Shoreham, and of courſe ſubject to 
the peculiar juriſdiction of that ſee. But it is exempted 
from the authority of the dean of the arches, who is the 
commiſſary of that diſtrict, and the rector is only viſitable by 
the archbiſhop at Cliffe. The rector is, in an old MS. tiled 
the ordinary of his pariſh; and he exerciſes ſeveral branches 
of ordinary juriſdiction without any ſpecial commiſſion, tho?, 
doubtleſs, of old, this right was veſted in his predeceflors 
by a delegated power from the archbiſhop, By himſelf, or 
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his ſurrogate, he holds a court every year, ſoon after Eaſter, 
for the ſwearing-in of the churchwardens, and he grants pro- 
bates of wills, letters of adminiſtration and licences, Dr. 
Rawlinſon, in his Engliſh topographer, informs us, that a ſeal 
belonging to the eccleſiaſtical court of Cliffe pariſh had been 
found upon Blackheath not long before the publication of his 
book ; and that the words of the inſcription in the old black 
letter, ſeemed to be as follows: 


S. DfficielitÞ-Jurisdifionis de liba poch de Clytf. 


The author has alſo inſerted from the original an exact de- 
lineation of the ſeal, the impreſſion on which is a man's hand 
iſſuing out of a gown ſleeve (probably that of a doctor of 
laws) and holding a long ſtaff with a croſs fixed on the top of 
it. The date of the ſeal is not mentioned, The ſeal now 
uſed is very ancient; the device, is a biſhop ſtanding in baſ- 
ket-work with his croſier. The inſcription is as follows. 


S. PECVLIARIS : IVRISDICTIONIS : RECTORIS: 
DE : CLIFF 


The church is a large and handſome building. It conſiſts 
of two fide iſles, a nave and chancel, all lofty and ſpacious, - 
The roof is covered with lead, and the walls are embattled. 
At the weſt end is a tower, very viſible from ſome parts of 
the road, in which is a clock and a ring of fix bells. The caſe 
of an organ is remaining in the church. In the chancel there 
are remains of good painted glaſs, and on the roof the arms of 
archbiſhop Arundel. Here are likewiſe ſix ſtalls like thoſe 
in cathedral churches, and the tradition of the place is, that 
they were formerly filled by a dean and five prebendaries. 
There are ſeats of this kind in many more parochial churches 


in Kent, as well as in other counties; and ſome writers have 
ayerred 
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averred them to be indiſputable evidence of there having 
been in theſe pariſhes ſome college of prieſts, either ſecular or 
regular, though ſuch fraternity may not be mentioned by 
any hiſtorians, nor any memorials preſerved of founders, or 
the rules and orders by which they were governed. But 
when theſe or ſome other concurrent proofs of a fixed com- 
munity are wanting, is not the concluſion too haſtily drawn 
with reſpect to the ancient uſe of ſtalls in the chancels of 
country churches, and may not another reaſon be aſſigned for 
the conſtructing oF them? 


During the eſtabliſhment of popery in England, it is well 
known that there was ſcarce a pariſh church which, befides 
the high altar, had not one altar, at leaſt, placed in the nave, 
or in an adjoining chapel, dedicated to ſome chimerical tute- 
lary ſaint: and in many pariſhes there were chapels and 
chantries erected at a diſtance from the church. At theſe 
private altars the incumbents of the pariſhes were under no 
obligation to officiate ; but generally chaplains and chantry 
prieſts were appointed for that purpoſe, They were ſeldom 
abſolutely independent of the rectors or vicars of the reſpec. 
tive churches, and one article of ſubordination uſually requi- 
red, was the aſſiſting occaſionally at the celebration of maſs 
at the high altar, and particularly on the chief feſtivals. The 


ſuperſtitious acts of religious worſhip were at that time ſung: 


or ſaid, not in the nave, or body of the church, but in the 
chancel ; and the ancient ſeats or ſtalls which are ſtill remain- 
ing in many chancels, ſeem to have been the places where 
the incumbent and all the other clergymen connected with 
the church performed theſe ſacred offices. 

Mr. Haſted concludes theſe ſtalls to have been for the uſe 
of the Monks of Chriſt Church, Canterbury, to whom the 
manor of Cliffe belonged ; and he adds, that ſuch ſtalls are 

frequently 


* 
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frequently to be obſerved in the chancels of churehes where 
the great monaſteries had eſtates, and were always placed for 
the uſe of the Monks at ſuch times as they came to viſit their 
poſſeſſions. In the chancel of Stoke Bruce, in Northamp- 
tonſhire, there are, according to mr. Brydges (Hiſtory, p.325) 
five ſtalls after the manner of a cathedral ; and on each fide 
of the chancel of Holdenby, in the ſame county, fix ſtalls 
like thoſe in a collegiate church (p. 828.) But it appears 
from that author, that the principal manors of theſe pa- 
riſhes were never in any religious community ; and that the 
ad vowſons of the rectories were always in lay hands. 


The pariſh of Cliffe is extenf ive, and from the ruins of 
ſome buildings ſituated not far from the ſtreet, the town is 
imagined to have been larger than it is at preſent, Lam- 
bard mentions it to have ſuſtained great damage by a fire 
which happened in 1520, nor probably did it ever recover 
from that dilaſter. The number of inhabitants are decrea- 
ſing yearly, and for want of them many houſes are decaying 
very fait. 


Not far from Cliffe is Cowling-caſtle, ſo named from the 
pariſh wherein it is ſituated. It was built by John Lord 
Cobham, who in 1399 obtained from Richard II. a licence 
for its erection. There is a tradition, that he, fearing its 
ſtrength might give ſome umbrage at court, to obviate it, 
cauſed the following lines to be cut on a ſcroll, with an apen- 
dant ſeal of his arms, in imitation of a deed or charter, and 
fixed on the eaſtermoſt tower of the chief _—_ where it 
is ſtill viſible, engraved on braſs, 


KKnoweth that beth and ſhall be 

That J am made in help of the contre 
Jn knowing of whiche thing 

This is chartre and witnelling, 
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In this caſtle reſided the pious and intrepid fir John Old- 
caſtle, who, in the reign of king Henry V. fell a victim to 
Popiſh cruelty. In the year 1553, fir Thomas Wyat, in his 
inſurrection againſt queen Mary, attempted to take this caſ- 
tle. Kilburn ſays, “ the gate was broke open with his ordi- 
„ nance, but it was ſo well defended by the lord Cobham, 
its owner, that fir Thomas was at length obliged to defiſt, 
© The ruins”, ſays Harris, “ ſhew it to have been a very 
« ſtrong place, and the moat round it is very deep. The 
« patehouſe is flill ſtanding, which is fortified with a port» 
« cluſe, or port-cullis, and machicolated ; it hath alſo ſuch 
« kind of towers for its defence, as were uſed in thoſe days”. 
The preſent remains conſiſt of a handſome gate fronting the 
ſouth, flanked by two round towers; on the weſt are the 
walls of a ſquare fort, ſurrounded by a ditch or moat, for- 
merly ſupplied with water from the Thames, but now almoſt 
choaked up. This Building ſeems to have been independent 
of the gate, which probably led to the manſion, on the ſite 


whereof ſtands a farm-houſe. 


Before the traveller proceeds in the direct road to Rocheſ- 
ter, it is recommended to him to croſs over to the ſouth- ſide of 
it, in order to take a curſory view of the two pleaſant villages 
of Shorne and Cobham, both ſituated on the right of the road. 
A windmill, on a conſiderable eminence, obviouſly points 
out the ſituation of the former; the place of divine worſhip 
allotted to this diſtri is fituated under the hill to the ealt, 
the ſquare ſteeple of which, is viſible from ſome parts of the 
road, In the church is an altar monument, on which is 
the "portraiture of fir Henry de Cobham le uncle “, lord 
Randal, armed in mail and croſs-legged, with a lion paſſant 
at his feet, he was of eminence in the reigns of king Ed- 


* So termed, ſays Philipot, becauſe he was uncle to the lord Cobham. 
ward I 


* 
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ward I. and II. Here is alſo an ancient octagonal font of 
Pet worth marble; on the different faces of which are the fol- 
lowing figures in demi-relievo.-A lamb with a croſs;— St. 
Peter holding in one hand a church, in the other a key ;= a 
faint with a croſs St. John the Evangeliſt in a chalice, with 
a glory round him ;—St. John the Baptiſt, baptizing our Sa- 
viour in the river Jordan an angel holding a pair of ſeales 
in which are two rude figures futing ;—ſome unintelligible 
hieroglyphics; the other is blank. 

Roger de Norwood, who was in poſſeſſion of the manor of 
$horne in the reign of Henry III. charged its tenure from 
Gavelkind to that of knights ſervice, “ by which tenure”, 
ſays Philipot, “ he was to carry a white banner forty days 
© together, at his own charge, whenever the king ſhould com- 
*« mence a war in Scotland“. 


Adjoining to Shorne is the pariſh of Cobham, which gave 
name to a family, that, from the reign of king John to that 
of James I. a term of above four hundred years, was of the 
higheſt eminence in this county; and, ſeveral of whom were 
entruſted with places of the greateſt honour therein. Cob- 
bham-hall {which, with the outhouſes, is ſaid to have colt 
60,0001. in building) was the ſeat and reſidence of theſe 
illuſtrious noblemen, as it now 1s of the earl of Darnley, It 
is a noble fabric, conſiſting of a centre and two wings; the 
former is the work of Inigo Jones ; the latter have lately been 
made uniform, ne caled with bricks and ſaſhed. In a 
large room are il! to be ſeen the arms of queen Elizabeth, 
with a memorandum of her having been entertained in it 
by the then proprietor of the manſion. The houſe is ſituated 
in the midſt of a large park, formerly more extenſive, which 
is beautifully interſperſed with woods and ately timber 


trees. Many of theſe are of great age and ſize; and ſome 
of 
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of che oaks, in particular, ate twenty ſeet and upwards in 
circumference. A noted cheſnut tree, called Tus Foun. 
$15T8R5$, from its dividing into four large arms, andy i in & 
grove about a mile from the hall, near the path leading 
to Knights Place farm, and is 32 feet in circumference. 
The herbage of this park is ſo excellent, that the veni- 
bon of the deer fed on it is judged to be of a higher 
flavour than almoſt any other in this county. Sir Joſeph 
Williamſon, the founder of the free mathematical ſch 

in Rocheſter, and then one of the repreſentatives of. that 
city, reſided at Cobham-hall.— The grant of a weekly mar- 
ket, to be held in this pariſh on a Monday, was abtained by 
John Lord Cobham in the 41ſt of Edward III. but has long 
been diſcontinued.— In Cobham church are monuments to 
the memories of ſeveral of the noble perſonages who once 
inhabited this manſion (one ſo early as 1454); among which, 
is that of John lord Cobham, the founder of the college here, 
with his effigy on a braſs plate, holding « repteſentation of 
the college in his hands. Likewiſe a beautiful altar monu- 
ment ſtanding in the middle of the chance}, on which are the 
effigies of two perſons at full length, and ſeveral children 
kneeling ; this was erected to the memory of George lord: 
Cobham,. who, in the reign of queen en mai 
en and died in 1558. 5 


Cobham college was founded and endowed by Ke lord- 
Cobham in the year 1362, for a maſter and chaplain to pray 
for the ſouls of him, his anceſtors and ſucceſſors. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. this college ſhared. the fate of all other 
inſtitutions of the like kind; but by an act paſſed. i in the ziſt 
year of that reign, the ſite of the college, &c. was retained 
in the Cobham family, and by William lord Cobham was 
bequeathed to fir John Lawſon, Thomas Fane, eſqz and 
William Lambard (author of the Perambulation) together 
with certain quantities of timber and bticks, and certain 
| 0 ſums 
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ſums of money, in truſt that they ſhould © re. edify and 
make there a new college for poor people to inhabit, con- 
« tinue, and be relieved in, and maintained there for ever“. 
This new college was finiſhed in 1598, and by the truſtees 
above-mentioned, ſubjected to ſuch rules and orders as they 
judged conducive to the better regulation of this well-de- 
ſigned charity. The perpetuity of the truſt was, by an act 
of the legiſlature in the reign of queen Elizabeth, veſted in 
the wardens and commonality of Rocheſter-bridge, who are 
thereby tiled" the preſidents of the Ne- college at Cobham, 
and by the attention that reſpectable body has ſhewn to this 
charity, the benevolent intention of the donor is to this day 
fully executed. Twenty poor perſons, with their families“, 
- have a comfortable habitation, with a quarter of an acre of 

land to each, and a monthly ſtipend of fix ſhillings and eight 

pence. | . 


In purſuing the rout to Rocheſter, the hill, at the foot of 
which is the 26th mile ſtone, is the much noted Gad's-hill, 
ſuppoſed by many to be the ſpot on which, Henry, prince 
of Wales, ſon of king Henry IV. and his diſſolute aſſociates, 
robbed the Sandwich carriers, and the auditors who were 
carrying money to his father's exchequer. Philipot has hint- 
ed a ſurmiſe that this felonious frolic might have been play ed 
on Shooters hill, but tradition countenances the former opi- 
nion. And Shakeſpeare, beſides diſtinguiſhing one of the 
thieves by the name of Gad's-hill, having repeatedly fixed 
the ſcene of this tranſaction on this part of the road, makes 


The preſentation of this charity is as follows: The proprietor of 
Cobham-hall ſends one, who is ſtiled warden of the college; the war- 
dens of Roch*fter-bridge, as prefidents of the college, ſend one, who is 
ſub- warden; the remaining eighteen are ſent from the following neigh- 
bouring pariſhes: Cobham, three; Shorne, two; Cooling, one; Strood, 
two; Hoo, three; Cliffe, one; Chalk, one; Graveſend, one; Higham, 
one; St. Maries, one ; Cuckitone, one; Halling, one. N 1 8 
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it not unlikely, that he thought himſelf warranted in ſo do- 
ing, by a paſſage he had diſcovered in ſome Engliſh Chroni- 
nicle.—It is the remark of an ingenious writer of her tra- 
vels, that great events or actions ſtamp a veneration on the 
ſpot where they were performed, and impreſs the ſpectator 
with lively ſentiments of pleaſure many ages after, This ob- 
ſervation ſeems to be, to a high degree, . pertinent and juſt, 
when applied to the dramatic works of a deſervedly admi- 
red poet, who has only related and embelliſhed incidents, 
perhaps of a doubtful authority, or, if ſtrictly true, of but 
little importance. Not one of Shakeſpeare's plays is more 
read than his firſt part of king Henry the IVch. and of the 
many travellers who have been diverted with peruſing) the 
dialogues between the prince and Falſtaff, there are, perhaps, 
very few who will not experience a renewal of their mirth 
upon being informed, that they are riding near the ſuppoſed 
ſcene, of theſe fictitious converſations: and, if ever they were 
fortunate enough to ſee the Falſtaff, deſcribed by the poet, 
repreſented. by a late comedian, who was unrivalled in that 
character, the recollection of what excited laughter in the 
theatre will not fail of raiſing. a ſmile on Gad's-hill. To 
perſons of imaginations not over fanciful, the figure of the 
humourous knight muſt preſent itſelf, They will be apt to 
think they hear him facetiouſly complaining of the cruel 
treatment of the ſtony-hearted villains, his companions, in 
removing his horſe, and conſtraining a man of his bulk to 
rob on foot; to whom, eight yards of uneven ground was 
threeſcore and ten miles. And, when they recollect HaPs 
requeſt to Jack to lay his ear to the ground to liſten whether 
he could diſtinguiſh the tread of travellers, they muſt, with 
pleaſure, recall to mind the knight's droll but appoſite queſ- 
tion : „ have you any levers to lift me up again”? They 
will, in idea, be ſpectators of the thieves robbing the true 
men, and of the retaliation made upon the thieves by two of 
their own gang in forcibly taking from them their rich boo- 
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ty; and they will again enjoy the conceit of Falſtaff, with 
his cups of limed ſack, telling incomprehenſible lies in order 
to cover his cowardice; his long rencounter with the two 
rogues in buckram ſuits growing up into eleven, all of whom 
he pepper'd and payed, till three miſbegotten knaves in Ken- 
dal green, ( for it was ſo dark, Hal, thou couldſt not ſee 
« thy hand”) came at his back and let drive at him.— Thus 
on the ſtage, in the cloſet, and upon the road, Falſtaff's ad- 
venture at Gad's-hill, is likely to be, according to the pre. 
diction of the poet, not only an argument for a week, laugh- 
ter for a month, but a good jeſt for ever “. 


- "Cloſe to the ſammit of Gad's. hill, on the . ſide of the 
road, is fituated the very ſmall pariſſi of Merſton. This di- 
ſtrict has been entirely deſtitute of inhabitants for more than 
three centuries; for which reaſon, and becauſe there was no 
manfion'houſe for the rector, biſhop Lowe, in the year 1455, 
diſcharged him from reſidence, till there ſhould be a conflux 
of people to the place. But as the church was then ſtand- 
ing, the biſhop enjoined the incumbent to take care, that 


'# Travellers, who have frequented the Kentiſh road will, as uſual, be 
looking out for the old fign, and probably be mortified to fihd that it has 
given place to an implement of buſbandry, and that “ Late Sir John 
< Falſtaff” is all that is left to denore Gad's-hill caſa (cottage.) There 

is no danger of Shakeſpeare's inimitable pages being ſorgoten; other- 
viſe poſterity wight be as much puzzled to diſcover the true meaning of 
theſe words, as ſome antiqusrians not long ſince were to trace the ety- 
mology of the Bull and Mouth Inn near Alderſgate, and of the Bell Sa- 
vage on Ludgate-hill. The editors wiſh that the Plow may fue * 
« thriving fign to their hoſt of the Falſiaff”, though, “ as it is a way 
44 too ſtale and common”, they are not pleaſed with the alteration ; they 
are likewiſe inclined to think, that the exhibition in painting of an ex- 
ploit which has long rendered this ſpot memorable, 


Striking” the ſenſes of the paſſers by 
Might, by a virtual influence, breed affections, 
That would reſult upon the party who owns it. 
maſs 
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maſs ſhould be ſaid, and other divine offices performed in it 
yearly on the feſtival of St. Gyles, the ſaint to whom the 


church was dedicated; and his lordſhip further ordered the 
church to be kept in more decent repair. It is, however, 
highly probable, that very little regard was ever ſhewn to 
this laſt injunction, and, according to Philipot, the ruins of 
this ſacred edifice did in his time repreſent themſelves to the 
| ſmalleſt glance of a curious eye. In the biſhop's regiſtry at 
\ Rocheſter is a ſurvey of this pariſh, which ſeems to have 
been taken towards the end of the laſt century, and the fol. 
lowing extract from it may, perhaps, afford ſome amuſement 
to the antiquarian reader.—“ The place where the church 
* once ſtood is now a wood “, and contains by computation 
* between four and five acres. It lies nearly in a direct line 
between the churches of Shorne and Higham, about one 
„ mile diltant from the former, and a mile and a half from 
« the latter. Within this wood is a deep ditch, or intrench- 
„ ment, which ſeems to have been anciently a fortification, 
* or deſigned for the defence of the place. It encompaſſes 
« a ſquare part of the wood, containing about three acres. 
„The four ſides of this in renchment lie nearly ſouth, weſt, 
„% north and eaſt, Within it are many rifings and inequali- 
« ties, which, probably were the foundations of building. 
*« In the eaſtern part of it, about fitteen paces from the ditch, 
« (eems to have been the fite of the church, ſome marks or 
« veltiges of the walls are {till remaining. It appears 10 
have been about fifteen paces long and ſeven broad. At 
the weſt-end of this, is a heap of ſtones, which, by the 
«© mortar mixed with them, ſeems to have been the walls of 
« the church or ſteeple. About this ſuppoſed fite of the 
« church runs a ridge, or ſomewhat riſing ground, which, 
« perhaps, was the wall of the church-yard.—About ten 


* This is the wood on the left, adjoining the road, 
4 r9ds 


— 
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« rods ſouth of the weſt· end of the ſite of the chancel, is « 
« very deep draw-well. There is now no way to this place, 
« but over ploughed or patture lands. I am told that the 
* pariſh of Merſton contains about 150 acres of land, and 
* that it buts or bounds on three ſides to the pariſh of Shorne, 
* and on the other fide to Higham.——l find that Merſton hath 
« been aſſeſſed, and paid to the church and poor of Shorne 
« for near a hundred years pait, which is as ancient as there 
te are pariſh books remaining“ — Thomas Danye, of Shorne, 
bequeathed, by his will dated July 17, 1493, ten acres of 
land, lying together in the pariſh of Merſton, to truſtees, for 
the diltribution of herrings, white and red, for ever in 
Lent. 


Having paſled the 27th ſtone, a view on the left will pre- 
ſent itſelf, of the Hermitage; the ſeat of the late fir Francis 
Head, bart. ſituated on an eminence which commands a 

pleaſing view of both the Thames and Medway; and the 
newly erected ſhewy manſion, cloſe to the road, is the reſi- 
dence of mr. Day. At a very ſmall diſtance from this houſe, 
on the oppoſite ſide of the road, is a pond, commonly called 
Maſale Pond; but which, according to mr. Haſted (p. 547) 
was formerly ſtyled, St. Thomas's Watering Place. Proba- 
bly it was uſed as ſuch by the pilgrims who were travelling 
to Canterbury to make their offering at Becket's ſhrine ; and, 
from a like ſuperſtitious veneration, they may have honoured 
with the ſame name ſeveral other ſpots. The firlt is not far 
from Kent-ſlreet end, near a public-houſe on the ſouth-fide 
of the road; where the drivers of the ſtage carriages now wa- 
ter their horſes, and which is ſtill very frequently called, St. 
Thomas's Watering Place. Chaucer alludes to this ſpot, in 
the following lines of the Prologue to bis firſt Canterbury 
Tale, 


And 
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And forth we ridden a little more than paas, 
Unto the- watering of St. Thomas : 
And there our hoſt began his horſe areſt, de. 


In this roman road, already deſcribed between Shingle- 
well and Cobham Park is a ſtanding water, ariſing from a 
ſpring which ſtill bears the name of St. Thomas's Well. It 
is likewiſe mentioned in the New Hiſtory of Kent, p. 324. 
that the ſpring of water which ſupplied the old palace of 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury at Otford, bears the ſame de- 
nomination, from a tradition, that Becket, finding the houſe 
wanted a proper ſpring tor the uſes of the ſamily, ſtruck 
his ſtaff into the dry ground, and water immediately appea- 
red where the well now is —This anecdote, if true, affords' 
a ſpecimen of St. 'Phomas's cunning, for he could hardly 
have fixed upon à place where he could exerciſe his wonder- 
working talent with a greater certainty of ſucceſs. From 
the top of Strood hill is a fine proſpect of the three towns, 
which form a continued ſtreet of above two miles in length. 
—Frindſbury church app-ars on an eminence to the left, 


At the entrance into Strood ſtands the pariſh church, which 
conſiſts of a nave and two iſles; it is 100 feet in length, and 
o in breadth. In the chancel is a handſome wainſcot altar- 
piece, of the Corinthian order. On the ſouth- ſide of the 
altar are ſome receſſes, conſiſting of arches ſupported by pil- 
lars of Petworth marble;—In the ſouth-iſle is a ſmall ſtone 
chapel, built in 1607, in the pavement of which are ſome 
fragments of Moſaic work The principal entrance is at the 
ſouth-dovr, through a large Gothic arch of Caen tone.” Ha- 
ving paſſed through the turnpike-gate, the opening on the 
left is the ſpot where once ſtood Newark hoſpital, founded 
by Gilbert de Glanville, biſhop of Rocheſter, but has been 
demoliſhed upwards of two hundred years, ſome few remains' 


only 
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only excepted. One end of this inſtitution, agreeable to the 
ſuperſtitious practices of thoſe times was, that maſſes might 
be ſaid for the fouls of the founder, and many other. pious 
benefactors. The reſidue of the profits of the eſtates ſettled 
upon it, after the prieſts and ſervants had received their ſhare, 
were applied in relieving the ſick, the impotent, and the 
nece ſſiteus, whether neighbours or travellers. And this 
ſeems to have been the original deſign of hoſpitals, that tra- 
vellers, eſpecially pilgrims, might be refreſhed and enter- 
tained. For this purpole they were generally fituated near a 
high road. —About half a mile ſouth of Strood church, on 
the banks of the Medway, is an ancient building called the 
Temple, ſo named from having been formerly the manſion of 
the Knights Templars of the Teutonic order. The habita- 
tion of that famous o der of robbers, is now a farm-houſe. 
Little remains of the ancient fabric, except a ſpacious cellar, 
vaulted with chalk and ſtone groins; the walls are of a eonſi- 
derable thickneſs.— The juriſdiction of the corporation of 
Rocheſter extends over the north- ſide of this ſtreet, including 
the church; the remainder is in the North. diviſion of the 
Lathe of Aylesford, and in the hundred of Shammell. Great 
part of the inhabitants of Strood are ſupported by the fiſhe - 
ries ; of which the oyſter is moſt conſiderable. This is con- 
ducted by a company of free dredgers, eſtabliſhed by pre- 
ſcription, but ſubje& to the authority and government of the 
mayor and citizens of Rocheſter. In 1729 an act of parlia- 
ment was obtained, for the better management of this fiſhery, 
and for confirming the juriſdiction of the ſaid mayor and 
citizens, and free dredgers. The mayor holds a court of 
admiralty every year, to make ſuch regulations as ſhall be 
neceſſary for the u ell conducting this valuable branch of fiſh- 
ery. Seven years apprenticeſhip entitles a perſon to the free · 
dom of this cempany, All perſons catching oyſters, not 
members of the fiſhery, are liable to a penalty, The com- 


pany 
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pany ſrequently buy brood or ſpat from other parts, which 
they lay in this river, where they ſoon grow to maturity. 
Great quantities of theſe oyſters are ſent to London; to Hol- 
land, Weſtphalia, and the adjacent countries, 


SE. III. 


Nocheſter; the Bridge; Caſtle ; St. Margaret's ; Cathedral. = 
Chatham; Viftualling Office ; Sir John Hawkins Heſpital : 
Dock-yard.— Gillingham.— Rainham. Newington. S1T+ 
TINGBOURN. 


OCHESTER, in point of antiquity, is inferior to few 
cities in England; as a ſee, ſhe yields only to that of 
Canterbury, the metropolitical and moſt ancient, and that 
for the ſhort ſpace of ſeven years . Although there are no 
traces of its having ever been very extenſive, yet, from its 
commodious ſituation for commanding the paſſage over the 
Medway, it was very early diſtinguiſhed, and improved as a 
place of defence. That it was the Durobrovis of the Ro- 
mans is generally agreed: their ancient Watling-ſtreet run- 
ning directly through it; the great quantity of Roman coins 
which have been frequently found here; and the Roman 
bricks ſtill vifible in ſome parts of the wall, clearly evince it 
to have been a Roman ſtation.— At the conqueſt, it was go- 
verned by a chief magiltrate fliled Præpoſitus; but, in the 
year 1165 was incorporated by Henry II +. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, eleven aldermen, a town- 


* The archbiſhoprick of Canterbury being founded in the year 597, 
. the biſhoprick of Rocheſter in 604. 

+ Of equal antiquity with this firſt charter is the corporate ſeal ſtill in 
oſe; it is a curious piece of ancient ſculpture. A repreſentation of it was 
given in the Hiſtory and Antiquities of this city, publiſhed in 1772. 
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clerk, and twelve common council. The mayor, recor- 
der, ſenior alderman, and late mayor, are jultices of 
the peace, who are empowered to hold ſeſſions, to 
hear and determine felonies committed in the city liberties, 
and to puniſh delinquents Alt ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, who are choſen by the freemen at large, conſiſting of 

about fix hundred.—A market is held on every Friday, and 
a fair on May zoth, and December 12th.—Rochelter is 30 
miles from London, 15 from Dartford, 7 from Graveſend, 
ro from Town Malling, 20 from - evenoake, 20 from Ton- 
bridge, 9 from Maidſtone, 28 from Aſhford, 11 from Sit- 
tingbourn, 17 from Faverſham, 25 from Canterbury, and 

18 from Sheerneſs.— The city is ſituated in a pleaſant val- 
ley; and, except where the Med way intercepts, is ſurroun- 
ded with hills ; ſome ſteep and near ;-others of a more gra- 
dual aſcent and at a greater diltance; the variety of rich en- 
cloſures with which they are covered, form ſome of the fincit 
landſcapes fancy can conceive ®, On the banks of the river 
are moſt agreeable walks; and, as there are no ſtagnated wa- 
ters, the air is ſalubrious. 


The Medway is here capable of receiving ſhips of the 
greateſt burthen, and is above 600 feet wide. The molt di- 
ſtant ſource of this celebrated river is at Crowherlt in Surry, 
from Crowden in the ſame county, and from Aſhdown and 
Waterdown Foreſts in Suſſex, are ſprings, the waters of 
which uniting with the former near Penſhurſt, flow in a con- 
ſiderable ſtream to Tonbridge, from whence it is navigable . 
for barges; and, purſuing a courle of fifteen miles, reaches 
Maiditone ; having firlt received conſiderable additions from 


* A very ingenious artiſt in delFneating one of thoſe pitureſqve ſcenes 
from a gentleman's garden on Caſile-hill, declared that, although he had 
travelled much both in England 2nd abroad, he never ſaw a landſcape 19 
complete in itſelf, without any aſlifance from art. 

c innume- 
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innumerable ſmall ſprings, but chiefly by a large ſtream at 
Hadlow (derived from ſeveral ſprings at Tghtam, Shipbourn, 
Compherſtwood and Oxenheath) ; a ftill more conſiderable 
one at Twyford- bridge, which has its riſe from Steward's- 
mead, Fant, and They ſhurſt in Suſſex ; and at Yalding, by 
a ſtream formed by various ſprings at Great Chart, Pluckley, 
Egerton, Ulcomb, Eaſt-Sutton, Cranbrook, &. At Maid- 
{tone it is augmented by a rivulet flowing through that town 
from Lenham, Harrie:ſham and. Leeds. In various, and fre. 
quently oppolite directions, it meaſures a courſe of eighteen 
miles further before it reaches Rocheſter, deriving as it ad- 
vances freſh ſupplies from various ſprings, and from Birling- 
brook, which has its riſe at Wrotham and Trotterſcliffe.— 
Sir Richard Blackmore has celebrated its irregular progreſs 
in the following lines. 


Whoſe wanton tide in wreathing volumes flows, 
Still forming reedy iſlands as it goes. 

And, in meanders, to the neighbouring plain, 
The liquid ſerpent draws its ſilver train, 


From Rocheſter it proceeds about twenty-four miles, grow. 
ing deeper and wider as it advances, and paſſing Chatham- 
yard, Upnor-caltle, Gillingham-tort, and Sheerneſs-garriſon, 
it meets the Thames, and with that river is loſt in the ocean 
at the Nore, 


The entrance into the city of Rocheſter from Strood, is 
over an elegant flone bridge. Before this bridge was built, 
there was one of wood, but not on the ſame ſpot, it being 
htuated in a line with the principal ſtreets of Rocheſter and 
Strodd, which conſequently was a more eligible ſituation, as 
its effect on the eye mult have been more ſtriking. But the 
lane fiom the High-ftreet of Rocheſter to the bridge, has 
T2 been 
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been much improved by the wardens, who have the care of 
it. A row of houſes that ſtood on one ſide has been lately 
taken down, which has rendered that paſſage much wider 
and more commodious. It cannot accurately be determined 
in what year the preſent ſtone bridge was begun, but it ap. 
pears upon record, that it was compleated in 1392. It was 
built by fir Robert Knolles; and for height and ſtrength, is 
allowed to be ſuperior to any in England, excepting thoſe of 
London and Weſtminſter. It is 560 feet long, and 14 feet 
broad. It has eleven arches, ſupported by ſtrong and ſub. 
ſtantial piers, which are well ſecured on each fide with ſter- 
lings. The river has a conſiderable fall through theſe arches, 
—By ſeveral ſtatutes paſſed in different reigns, certain lands 
are made contributory to the repairs of the bridge. Two 
wardens, with twelve aſſiſtants, choſen annually, are em- 
powered to purchaſe and receive lands, tenements and rents, 
for that uſe. They were permitted alſo to have a common 
ſeal, and to plead in any court, by the name of the Wardens 
of the New Bridge at Rocheſter, They have the manage- 
ment of all matters concerning it. The increaſed value of 
the eſtates belonging to this bridge, have been ſufficient to 
| keep it in repair, for many years paſt, without any aſſiſtance 
from the contributory lands, although it has —_ received 


very confiderable improvements. 


Having paſſed the bridge, on the right hand are the re- 
mains of Rocheſter-caſtle; the entrance to which is, either 
up a flight of ſteps behind the Crown Inn, or through a pal- 
ſage, oppoſite the Printing- Office, and which was formerly 
the proper entrarce.——That the Britons, from their experi- 
ence of the importance of the paſſage at this place, over the 
Medway, might ere&t ſome work, in order to ſecure it, is 
very probable: and, that the Romans had here a place of 


defence while they were in poſſeſſion of the iſland, is evi- 
dent 
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dent from the variety of their coins, which have been ſou nd 


in its ruins —It is not probable, that the walls which are 
ſtanding at preſent, formed part ot the caitle that was built 
in the time of the Romans. The ravages made by the Danes, 
and the frequent wars which happened amongſt the ſeveral 
kings who governed the nation after the Romans had evacu- 
ated it, were not a little initrumental in deſtroying it. Mr. 
Lam bard thinks, that the caſtle, of which there are now ſome 
remains, was the work of William the Conqueror, who eree- 
ted many ſuch fortifications in England, to keep the public 
in obedience. From hence we may conclude, that about 
ſeven hundred years have elapſed ſince the building of this 
callle. Its preſent remains prove it to have been a ſtrong 
fortification, eſpecially when it is conſidered, that during the 
icveral conflicts betwixt the barons and the kings of England, 
this caſtle ſuſtained many ſieges. It ſtands on a ſmall emi» 
nence near the river Medway, and is nearly of a quadran- 
gular form. It is about zoo feet ſquare within the walls, 
which are 7 feet in thickneſs, and 20 feet in height. Three 
ſides of the caſtle were ſurrounded with 2 deep broad ditch, 
which is now nearly flled.up; on che other fide runs the 
Medway. In the angles and ſides of the caſtle were ſeveral 
ſquare towers, ſome of which are {til] remaining. But what 


chicfy attracts the attention of a ſpectator is, the noble tower, 


which ſtands in the ſouth-ealt angle of the caſtle, and is fo 
lofty, as to be ſeen diſtinctly at twenty miles diſtance, It is 
of a quadrangular form, having its ſides parallel with the 
walls of the caſtle, It is about 70 feet ſquare at the baſe, 
and the walls, in general, are 12 feet thick. Adjoining to 
the eaſt angle of the tower is a ſmall one, about two-thirds 
of the height of the large tower, and about 28 feet ſquare. 
The apartments are divided by a partition wall, from the 
bottom to the top, ſo that the rooms were 21 by 46 feet oa 


each floor. In this wall there are arches by which a com- 
| munication 
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munication was opened from one room to the other. In the 
center of it, there is alſo a well 2 feet ꝙ inches diameter; by 
which every floor was ſupplied with water. This is a curi- 
ous piece of workmanſhip. On the north-eaſt fide of the 
tower is a deſcent, by ſteps, into a vault under the ſmall 
tower, which ſeems to have been uſed as a priſon. In the eaſt 
angle there is a winding ſtair-caſe, which aſcends from the 
to bottom the top of the tower; although the fteps are much 
deſtroyed, the aſcent is not difficult. In the welt-angle is 
another ſtair-caſe, winding from the floor of the firſt ſtory to 
the top of the tower, having alſo communications with every 
room. There are many holes in the outward walls, on every 
fide, for the admiſſion of light, and for annoying the enemy. 
On the third floor, were the apartments of ſtate, and here 
the architect has diſplayed his greateſt ſkill. Theſe rooms 
were about thirty-two feet high, and ſeparated by columns, 
forming four grand arches curiouſly ornamented. As you 
aſcend to the next floor, about midway, there is a narrow- 
arched paſſage or gallery in the main wall, quite round the 
tower, From the upper, or fourth floor, the ſtair-caſe is 
carried ten feet higher, to the top of the great tower, which 
is about ninety-three feet from the ground; round which is 
a battlement ſeven feet high, with embraſures. From this 
elevation there is an agreeable and extenſive proſpect of the 
country, the city and adjacent towns, the barracks and dock- 
yard at Chatham, and the river Medway, whoſe 3 
are pleaſing and romantic. 


- on leaving the caſtle, we croſs over the ſtile fixed in the 
ruined wall at the north angle and deſcend to Buily or Boley- 
hill“. From the many Roman urns and lachrymatories 


* For a very curious inveſtigation of the antiquity of Boley-hill, and 
the origin of its name, ſee the Hiſtory and Antiqui ties of Rocheſter, 


page 285. 
found 
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found on this ſpot, there is no doubt but it was the burying- 
place of the Romans during the time of their being ſtationed 
at Rocheſter, It is conjectured by ſeveral ancient hiſtorians, 
and with great probability, that this was the ſpot, where the 
Danes, who beſieged the city in the year 885, threw up a 
mound, on which they erected a fort, for the more effectual 
annoyance of the Britons, who had poſleſhon of the caſtle, 
which they were prevented from removing by the unexpected 
approach of king Alfred, who obliged them to retire to their 
ſhips with the utmoſt precipitation. 


Edward IV. in 1460, granted to the mayor and citizens 
of Rocheſter, a right to a view of frank pledge; and to hold 
a court of pie-power in the Boley. This is a ſeparate court- 
leet from that holden in the Guild-hall of the city. It is 
neld under the elm-tree at the eaſt-end of the hill on the 
Monday after St. Michael. Boley-hill is now the pleaſant 
and retired ſituation of ſome gentlemen's houſes ; that facing 
the caſlle is the ſeat of Joſeph Brooke, eſq; recorder of this 
city; great part of this houſe was rebuilt by its preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor; but the ancient ſeat was the reſidence of mr. Watts, 
the founder of the charity for the relief of fix poor travel- 
lers, &. He had here the honour of entertaining queen 
Elizabeth in 1573 ; who, as tradition ſays, gave to this man- 
ſion the title of Satis, as a compliment to the hoſpitality of 
her hoſt, (which name it {till bears. — The ſtately houſe, on 
the eminence, is the reſidence of mrs. Gordon. The high 
ſtone walls adjoining, are the boundaries of the fite on which 
ſtood the biſhop's palace. Between theſe and mrs, Gordon's. 
garden wall, is a paſſage to St. Margaret's ſtreet. In which, 
on the leſt hand, is an ancient None wall which bounded the 
precin&ts of the priory to the welt; the brick wall which 
terminates its range up St. Margaret's-ftreet encloſes: the 
archdeacon's garden, at the end of which is a lane leading 
1010 
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into the Maidſtone- road; oppoſite this lane, on the right ſide 
of St. Margaret's-ſtreet, is a houſe, that towards the end of 
the laſt century, was given by Francis Head, eſq; to the bi- 
ſhops of this ſce, for the better accommodation of their lord. 
ſhips, when they ſhould viſit this part of their dioceſe. The 
next building is the poor- houſe for this pariſh ; it was Crec- 
ted in 1724, towards the building of which, fir Thomas 
Colby, and fr John Jennings, the then repreſentatives of 
this city, gave two hundred pounds.—St. Margaret's church 
is ſituated at the end of the ſtreet; it conſiſts only of a nave 
about 100 feet in length. In the ſouth- ſide are two chan- 
cels, of a more modern conſtruction than the church. 


Returning down St. Margaret's-ſtreet, and turning 
on the right through a breach in the wall, we enter 
the precincts of the priory through the gateway, an- 
ciently itiled the prior's gate; from which is a fine view of 
the ſouth-fide of the cathedral extending in length 306 feet. 
The building adjoining to the gate is the royal grammar- 
ſchool, founded by Henry VIII. for the education of twenty 
boys, called king's ſcholars. It is endowed with four exhi- 
bitions, to be paid by the church to four ſcholars ; two of 
them to be of Oxford and two of Cambridge, which exhibi- 
tions of 51. per year each, they enjoy, till they have taen 
the degrees of A. M. if they continue members of the uni- 
. verhities, and have no fellowſhip. An upper and under mal- 
ter are appointed for the inſtruction of youth in, this ſchool, 
At a ſmall diitance to the left is the ſite of the ancient pa- 
lace belonging to the biſhop of this ſee. Biſhop Fiſher ap- 
pea's to be the laſt who reſided here. The preſent build- 
ings were erected about the middle of the laſt century, 
and are by the biſhop leaſed out to tenants, as is his houſe in 
St. Margaret's. The ſmall but neat brick building, near the 
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welt door of the cathedral, was built at the charge of che 
late biſhop, as an office for the uſe of his regiſter, 


We now approach the weft front of the cathedral, which 
is 81 ſeet in breadth, The arch of the great door is, doubt- 
leſs, the ſame which Gundulph built in 1080, and is a eu- 
rious piece of workmanſhip, every ſlone being engraved with 
ſome device. It muſt have been very magnificent in its ori- 
ginal ſtate, its remaining beauties being ſufficient to excite 
the attention of the curious. It is ſupported by ſeveral co- 
lumns on each fide, the capitals of which, as well as the 
whole arch, are cut into figures of various animals and flow- 
ers. The key-ſtone of the arch ſeems deſigned to repreſent 
St Andrew, the 'tutelar ſaint of the church, On each fide 
of the weſt door is a ſquare tower; that, on the north. fide, 
having been lately rebuilt, is not uniform with the other, 
but in its centre niche is preſerved a very ancient figure, ſup- 
poſed to be the ſtatue of biſhop Gundulph. Having entered 
the weſt door, we deſcend into the body of the church, 


which, with the fide iſles, is 63 feet in breadth. The lower 


part of the nave is, probably, all that remains of the build- 
ing raiſed by Gundulph. The pavement from the welt door 
to the choir ſteps, was laid after the reſtoration by mr. Peter 


Stowell, who expended therein 1001. Over the middle of 


the great croſs iſle ſtands the ſteeple, the height of which is 
136 feet, and in it are fix bells. On the weſt- ſide of the 
ſouth-end of this iſle, is a chapel, encloſed with rails, called 
St. Mary's chapel. It was, till the diſſolution of the priory, 
the chapel of the Infirmary. The biſhop's conſiſtory court 
is now held here. On the ealt-fide of this iſle is a ſquare 


chapel, uſually called St, Edmund's chapel. In the north- 


wall is a ſtone cheſt ſuppoſed to contain the remains of John 


de Bradford, which were depoſited here in 12833 from 
bence you deſcend into the undercroft, which is very ſpa- 


Q cious 
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Cious and vaulted with one. From St. Edmund's s chapel 
you proceed to the chapter. room, the arch of its door ſeems 
to rival the great weſt door in point of antiquity, it being 
richly carved and ornamented with a variety of figures, Near 
this door are two very old ſtone cheſts, raiſed about a foot 
from the ground, which are undoubtedly the repoſitories of 
ancient biſhops In the chapter-room is the library —-The 
altar piece is made of Norway-oak. Dr. Herring, archbi. 
ſhop of Canterbury, who had been dean of this cathedral, 
gave 501. towards its decoration.— In the center, was very 
lately fixed a painting of the Angels appearing to the Shep. 
herds, executed by Weſt.—On each fide of the altar are the 
tombs of ſeveral biſhops, among which are thoſe of Laurence 
de St. Martin, Gilbert de Glanville, and of that great bene, 
factor to this church, biſtp Gundulph.— The choir is of x 
later date than the nave, and has been built about 550 years, 
It was the work of William de Hoo, who, as lacriſt, had 
charge of the conſecrated things belonging to; the church, 
The roof of this, as well as of other parts of the building, are 
curiouſly vaulted with ſtone, the columns of which, are al] 
of Petworth marble, of a grey colour tinged with green. Its 
texture is rather irregular, but very firm, and not deſtitute of 
brightneſs. The choir is neat and commodious, and was 
conſiderably improved in the years 1742 and 1743; the 
whole pavement was then laid with Bremen and Portland 
one, beautifully diſpoſed.— The biſhop's throne, which iz 
oppoſite the pulpit, was built at the charge of dr. Wilcocks, 
then biſhop of that ſee. Over the entrance of the choir is an 
organ, but very ancient. It was erected early in the lait cen- 
tury ; ſo long fince as 1668, it was called an old inſtrument, 
and one hundred and fixty pounds were expended in the 
repair of it.— At the north-end of the upper-croſs iſle, is 8 
chapel, called St. William's chapel, whoſe tomb is here ſitu- 


ated ; where | is alſo an elegant monument, to the memory of 
Walter 
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Walter de Merton, a learned and liberal prelate. Ie was 
cleaned and beautified in 1770. At the weſt-end of this 
chapel is an iſle, encloſed with iron rails, and paved with 
black and white marble. In this iſle is a beautiful tomb of 
marble and alabaſter, erected to the memory of Richard 
Warner. And alſo, two others, to the memory of John Lee 
Warner, archdeacon of this dioceſe, and Lee Warner, eſq. 

From this door is a deſcent into the great north iſle, the ſteps 

of which being much worn, bear evident marks of their anti- 

quity, and prove how numerous the votaries were, who for» 
merly reſorted to the ſhrine of St. William.-For a more 
particular account of the monuments and other curioſities in 
this venerable edifice, we muſt refer the reader to Thorpe's 
Regiſtrum Roffenſe; or, to the Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
Rocheiter ; and ſhall only add, that in this church, are a 
dean, ſix prebendaries, fix minor. canons, beſides lay. clerks, 
choriſters, verger, porter, Ke. 


On the north-fide of the cathedral, between the two croſs 
iſles, is an ancient tower, which is generally allowed to have 
been raiſed by Gundulph, and is conjectured to have been 
deſigned by that prelate for a treaſury or repoſitory for re- 
cords; this conjecture is founded on a view of the ſmall .es 
within it, the uncommon thickneſs of its walls, and the very 
ſingular entrance into it, which was by a flight of ſteps on an 
arch ſprang from the top of the church to the ſummit of this 
tower. The gateway near the north door of the cathedral 
leads to the deanry, which has been lately rebuilt, and is. 


* This work is, at preſent, out of print; but a New Edition is prepa- 
ring for the Preſs, and will be publiſhed early in 1780, much enlarged, with 
Additions of ſeveral Plates of the Antiquities and diſtinguiſhed Buildings» 
Specimens of which may be ſeen, and Propoſals for the Work had, at T. 
Fiihsr's, No. 33, Rocheſter; where Subſcriptions are received. 
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now an elegant and commodious heads with a delightful 
garden, o 


At the diſtance of a few yards from the cathedral, is the 
church of St. Nicholas. It was built about the year 1620, 
and is a very neat and ſubſtantial building; conſiſting of a 
nave, a Chancel and two iſles, which are divided from the 
nave by two ranges of lofty ſtone columns, from which ſpring 
the Gothic arches that ſupport the roof. The church is ſpa- 
cious, and well conſtructed for public worſhip. There are 
but few monuments or inſcriptions of any conſiderable anti- 
quity in this church; but there are ſeveral modern ones, 
wen are very megan, 


Having paſſed St. Nicholas church we enter the principal 
ſtreet, thro' what is now termed College-gate, but anciently 
the Cemetery-gate, and frequently Chertſey-gate, from Ed- 

mund Chertſey, gentleman, who was poſſeſſ. d of a tenement 
| near it in the reign of Edward IV.—At the entrance into 
the High- ſtreet, next the bridge, at a ſmall diſtance from 
the town-key on the left, are the remains of St. Clement's 
church, Some of the walls are ſtill viſible at the entrance of 
the lane, which formerly bore the name of the ſaint to 
whom the church was dedicated. It is now converted into 
three dwelling-houſes, in one of which are ſome pillars and 
an arch entire, 


On the ſame ſide of the way is the Town hall, which was 
firſt erected in 1687. It is a handſome brick ſtructure, ſup- 
ported by coupled columns of ſtone, in the Doric order; the 
area under'it was paved with Purbeck ſtone, at the expence 
of fir Stafford Fairborne, in 1706; adjoining to the back 
part of the area is the gaol of this city, The entrance into 
the hall is by a een ltair-caſe, the cieling of which is 

curiouſſy 
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curiouſly ornamented ; as is the cieling of the hall, with tro- 

phies of war, fruits and flowers, At the upper-end of the 

hall are full length portraits of king king William III. and 

queen Anne, originals of fir Godfrey Kneller. Againſt the 

upper-end of the front wall, is the portrait of fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel. Sir John Jennings and fir Thomas Colby, are 
ranged on the ſame fide, Al the lower-end of the hall, are 
the portraits of thoſe two eminent benefactors to this city, 
fir Joſeph Williamſon and mr. Watts. Sir John Lake is the 
firſt portrait within the back wall; fir Thomas Palmer, and 
fir Stafford Fairborne follow in the ſame line. Theſe por- 
_ traits are all executed by the moſt eminent maſters of that 
age. All public buſineſs reſpecting the government of this 
city is tranſacted in this hall, and here alſo the Judges have 
frequently held the aſſizes for this county, 


The Clock-houſe was built at the expence of fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel in 1686, who alſo gave the clcck; and, by a deed of 
gift, confirmed the ſame to the mayor and citizens for ever. 
| —Proceeding eaſt ward, at a ſmall diſtance, and directly op- 
poſite to the College-gate, is the ancient Cheldegate-lane, ſo 
named from a gate there placed. Ar the bottom of this lane 
is a large and commodious brick building for the reception 
of the poor of St. Nicholas pariſh. It was erected in 17243 
towards the building of it, fir Thomas Palmer and fir John 
Jennings gave 5ool. Such of the poor, as are able, are em- 
ployed in ſpinning worked and yarn.—Returning to the 
main ſtreet, near where the pump now ftands, was anciently 
the corn croſs, where was held the corn-market, but it has 
been long diſuſed Near to this, on the left, is the Cuſtom- 
houſe; the adjoining building to which, is the houſe ap- 
pointed for the reception of ſix poor travellers. The deſign 
of this charity may be ſeen from the following 1 
placed over the door. 


a Richard 
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Richard Watts, eſq; 
by his will dated 22d of Auguſt, 1579, 
founded this charity, 
for fix poor travellers, 
who, not being rogues or proQors, 
may receive gratis, for one night, 
lodging, entertainment, 
and four-pence each. 


That this liberal patron of the poor ſhould except rogues 
from a participation of his charity, is not matter of ſurpriſe ; 
for it ill becomes the friend of integrity, to countenance or 
encourage the man of known diſhoneſty and injuſtice. But, 
that proctors ſhould allo be excluded, in fo expreſs a manner, 
carries with it an inuendo, that he had no better opinion of 
that profeſſion, than he had of thoſe, whom he has ſtigma- 
tized' by the appellation of rogues. He had, without doubt, 
been impoſed upon by one of that fraternity; we cannot 
otherwiſe account for his handing them down to poſterity, 
in ſuch diſreputable company. But where a fraud has been 
practiced, a man's rank and profeſſion ought, by no means to 
ſanRify the deed, tho' they may be the means of ſcreening 
his guilt, and evading the laws, So true is the obſervation 


of the poet, 


That little rogues ſubmit to fate, 
For great ones to enjoy the world in late. 


At this diſtance of time, it is impoſſible to account for the 
exception here-mentioned. Popular tradition aſſigns a cauſe, 
which carries with it ſome plauſible appearance of truth 
That mr. Watts had employed a proctor to make his will, in 
which he had given and bequeathed to himſelf no inconfidera- - 


ble part of the effects of his client; who, recovering beyond 
| all 
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all expeQation, detected the fraud, and ever after conceived 
an ave / ſion to that order. Particular injuries will ſometimes 
affect the mind with a more than common degree of aſpe- 
rity ; and not the individual only, by whom we have been 
injured, will feel our diſpleaſure; but the genus (if I may 
ſo exprels myſelf) to which that individual belongs, will 
ſhare alſv our cenſure and diſapprobation. Yet, were we, 
in our commerce with the world, to ſuffer ourſelves to be di- 
rected by this. rule, we mutt be inevitably diſqualifed for 
ſociety; and, by ſo unreaſonable a miſanthropy, render our 
ſituation in it mortifying and unhappy, becauſe there is no 
profeſſion whatever but has in it ſome unworthy members, 
whoſe crimes ought not to be imputed to others, becauſe of 
their profeſſional connection. The greater the temptation, 
to which a man's condition of life expoſes him, the more 
commendable is his conduct if he ſtrictly adheres to probity 
and juſtice, But another, in the ſame occupation, is no 
more entitled to reſpe& and eſteem from his merit, then this 
laſt to the odium juſtly incurred by the mal - practices of the 
former z- neither ought the profeſſion to ſuſtain any blemiſh 
from a few exceptionable characters. For the ſupport of 
this charity, mr. Watts left an eſtate, valued at that time, at 
no more than 361. per year, which eſtate now produces « 
neat income of 5ool. per annum. He ordered, by his 
will, that what ſurplus remained, after defraying the ex- 
pences of this houle for travellers, ſhould be given to the 
poor of Rocheiter ; in conſequence of which, it is paid to 
the overſeers and churchwardens of the pariſhes of St. Ni- 
cholas, St. Margaret, and Strood, in ſuch proportions as 
were decreed by the court of chancery.-Qn the ſame fide, 
at a ſmall diſtance, is the free ſchool, where the ſons of 
the freemen of this corporation are educated in the mathema- 


tics and other þranches of ſcience, gratis, agreeable to the 
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will of fir Joſeph Williamſon, dated the 16th of Auguft 
1701, who left 5oool. to eſtabliſh a fund for that purpoſe. 


At the bottom of the High- ſtreet a new road that leads to 
Canterbury opens to view. On this road the traveller will 
be entertained with an agreeable view of the Medway, the 
Ordnance-office, the Dock-yard, the guard ſhips, the ſhips 
in ordinary, lying from the bridge at Rocheſter to Gilling- 
ham fort. The country adjacent ſerves alſo to enrich a proſ- 
pect, that the moſt luxuriant imagination cannot contemplate 
without pleaſure. This road was made in the year 1769, 
in forming which, the workmen were obliged to cut thro? 
high hills, and fill up deep vallies. When the ſcheme was 
propoſed for paving Rocheſter and Strood, according to the 
preſent mode, the inhabitants of Chatham were invited to 
accede to the propoſal, and join in a petition to parliament 
for paving the three towns, The offer was rejected, which 
occcaſioned the new road to be made behind Chatham, 
and gave travellers an opportunity of purſuing their jour- 
ney without going through a town, whoſe pavement, 
dirt and darkneſs, had been long a public complaint. Sen- 
ſible of theſe inconveniences, the inhabitants have fince pro- 
cured, at their own expence, an act, to pave, light and cleanſe 
their ſtreets, which act having been carried into execution, 
the town is greatly improved, and rendered much more 
commodious, as well for thoſe who reſide there, as for tra- 
vellers. That the inhabitarts could have no objection to 
the meaſure itſelf, is evident, from their having ſince adop- 
ted it; but why they ſhould refuſe to join in the propoſed 
coalition, whereby they would have received the benefit of 
a very conſiderable income, arifing from a toll at Strood, can 
only be accounted for, from that ſpirit of party and oppoſi- 
tion, which is too often excited on thoſe occaſions ; and 


which, it is to be much lamented, too univerſally prevails, 
| But 
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Bat their having carried it into execution ſinee, at their own 
colt and charge is, however, a proof of diſintereſtedneſs, 
The liberal contributions raiſed amongſt themſelves, for this 
purpoſe, deſerve alſo to be mentioned, but particularly the 
generous aſſiſtance given to the inhabitants on this occaſion, 
by one gentleman, who paid the whole expence of the act 
of parliament, which amounted to about 250 l At a (mall 
diſtance from the entrance on the new road is St. Catha- 
rine's hoſpital, founded by Simon Poten, maſter of the 
Crown inn, in 1316, for the ſupport of leprous or other diſ- 
eaſed perſons. It is now the habitation of twelve poor wi- 
dows, who have ſeparate rooms to dwell in, are found in 
coals, candles, and receive each about 508. per annum. 


Betwixt Rocheſter and Chatham is St. Margaret's Bank, 
on which is a row of houſes, that command the river, 
and are pleaſantly ſituated. The road to Chatham runs 
under it. At the entrance into Chatham is the King's 
Victualling- office, a place of great neatneſs and conveniency. 
From which his majeſty's ſhips at Chatham and Sheerneſs are 
lupplied with “ proviſions, —Not far from hence, on Fw 

. rig c 


As the high price of proviſions has been frequently a ſubje& of de- 
bate, and various cauſes haye been afſigned, the following account of the 
contract prices of freſh beef, delivered at this office for the laſt eleven 
years, may not be unacceptable to the reader. Theſe contracts are made 


every quarter, but the average whe only, for each year is put down, as 
under, 


1 & LA 6% 
1763 — 1 13 5 Curt. | 1974 — 1 8 1 Cut. 
1769 — ꝗ 10 7 ditto 1775, — 1711 7 ditto 
1779 — 1 610%. 1776 — 111 6 ditto 
1771 — 1 6 3 ditto 1777 — 1 9 8 «ito 
1772 — mt $ 1 ditto 1778 — 110 5 ditto 
1773 — t 7 8 ditto 


The average price for eleven years is 11. 5s. 4 per cwt. which is not 
34 I per pound. The loweſt contract price, during the above period, 
R was 


1 

right hand, is a ſmall chapel, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
which belonged to an hoſpital, that was inſtituted for the 
reception of poor and leprous perſons. The eſtates of this 
community, fince the year 1627, have been inveſted in the 
deans of Rocheſter as governors and patrons of the hoſpital, 
and the brethren of the ſame. There were formerly only 
three brethren, one of whom was always a clergyman, and 
ofhciated as the chaplain ; but at preſent, the ſociety confitts 
of four, two of which are in orders, The chapel is now 
uſed as a chapel of caſe to Chatham church, which is too 
ſmall for the pariſhioners, who are very numerous, 


On the oppolite ſide of the ſtreet, is an hoſpital, founded 
by fir John Hawkins, for poor decayed mariners and ſhip- 
wrights: The building appropriated for their reception, 
was finiſhed, as appears from an inſcription in the wall, in 
the year 1592. Queen Elizabeth, at the requeſt of the 
founder, granted a charter of incorporation, by the, name of 
« the governors of the hoſpital of fir John Hawkins, knt. at 
© Chatham”. Ten penſioners are maintained in this hoſpi- 
tal, who are allowed 3s. Gd. per week each, and a chaldron 
of coals yearly. No perſon is- eligible, who has not been 
maimed or diſabled in the ſervice of the navy, or otherwiſe 
brought to poverty, Over the gate, on the outſide, is this 
inſcription. 


„The poor you ſhail always have with you: to whom ye 
© may do good yf ye wyl”. 


was 195. rod. and the higheſt 35s. 2d. We may alſo farther obſerve, 
that the average price for the firſt ſeven years of the above eleven, is 11. 
8s. Sd. & per cwt.; and for the laſt four years, 11. 108. gd. 2 per cwt. 2 
difference of about ol. 28. 1d. $ per cwt. This difference, may probably 
have proceeded from the great ſupplies of proviſions demanded for the uſe 
of the navy, on account of the war. | 
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But the principal object which deſerves the attention of a 
traveller, in Chatham, is the Dock- yard. This arſenal is 
very commodious and convenient. It was much improved 
and enlarged by queen Elizabeth, who viewed it, and built 
Upnor-caltle for its defence, Charles I, erected ſeveral con» 
fiderable ſtore-houſes, and extended the fite of the yard, 
His ſon, Charles II. took a view of it in 1660. This Docks 
yard, including the Ordnance wharf, is about a mile in 
length. The commiſſioner, and other 8 officers, have 
elegant houſes to reſide in. Here ate many ſpacious ſtore- 
houſes, one of which is 660 feet in length. Ihe ſail- loft is 
209 feet long. Though an immenſe quantity of stores of aj 
kinds are depoſited in theſe magazines, yet, they. are arrany 
ged in ſo regular a manner, that, on any emergency, What. 
ever is wanted may be procured with the greateſt diſpatch, 
and without the leaſt confuſion. In the ſmith's forge are 
twentyrone fires conſtantly employed, Here are made the 
anchors, ſome of which weigh ncar five tons, The rope-houſe 
is 700 feet in length, in which cables have been made 120 
fathoms long, and 22 inches round... In this yard are four 
docks for repairing ſhips, and fix ſlips for buildiog new ones, 
Here was built the Victory, a firſt rate, carrying 110 guns, 
and the largeſt ſhip in the navy .— The Ordnance-whart 
ſituated to the ſouth of the Dock-yard,, being only = 
from it by a flight of ſtairs, made for the, conveniency, of 
landing from, or embarking in boats. This was the original 
Dock- yard; and, from this circumſtance, is naw frequently 
called, the Old Dock. The guns belonging to each ſhip are 
arranged in tiers, with the name of the ſhip to which they 
belong, marked upon them ; as alſo their weight of metal, 
The armory is deſerving the nee of the curious. 


Chatham church is ſituated on an eminence adjoining to 


the office of Ordnance, It was deltroyed, by fire, about the 
R 2 middle 
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middle of the / fourteenth century ; and, in order to enable 
the inhabitants to rebuild it, the pope, by a bull dated 13 527, 
granted, to all who ſhould contribute their afliſtance to ſo 
pious a work, « relaxation from penances, for a year and forty 
daye. The ealt end of the church, now ſtanding, is nearly 
all that remains of the building raiſed by the pope's brief, 
The north and ſouth iſles are of a later date. The Royal 
Dock yard having been much enlarged, the inhabitants of 
this pariſh were, in confequence, conſiderably increaſed, In 
1635, the commiſſioner of his majeſty's navy repaired the 
church, "rebuilt and enlarged the weſt end, and ereQted 
the ſteeple. In 170), the gallery over the ſouth iſle was 
built by "commiſſioner St. Loo, of Chatham-yard, for the 
uſe of the navy and ordinary. But, notwithitanding theſe 
enlargements, the church is too ſmall for the pariſhioners. A 
neat wainſcot altar-piece adorns the ealt end of it, and ſeve- 
ral elegant matble monuments are fixed in differeat parts of 
the fabric. { 
Adjoining to the Dock-yard is the village of Brompton, 
which is partly in the pariſh of Chatham, and partly in that 
of Gillingham. It is fituated. on an eminence, and com- 
mands a pleaſing view of the river, in its various directions. 
One row of houſes, in particular, is called, from its agree- 
able ſituation, Proſpect- row. Brompton, from its vicinity 
to the yard, has been much increaſed of late years, in popu- 
lation and extent. The ſtreets are wide and clean; for ly- 
ing on a declivity, the water is ſoon carried off, Behind, and 
on each fide of Brompton, is a tract of land, called the 
Works, on which there had formerly been redoubts and a 
line of ciicumvallation, was in the laſt war thrown up, by 
way of ſecurity to the Dock- yard; which is now under very 
conſiderable improvements; ſeveral out- works are alſo erec · 


ting for the more effectual ſecurity of that important 1 
car 
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Near Brompton are very commodious barracks, for the re- 
ception of ſoldiers, which are reckoned the moſt healthy of 
any in England. la the ſummer of 1778, barracks were 
alſo erected for the reception of the mariues. 


Leaving Chatham, the traveller aſcends a hill of ſome con- 
ſiderable height, on the ſummit of which he will be deligh- 
ted with a landſcape truly pictureſque and beautiful. The 
proſpect is extenſive and variegated, interſperſed with a view 
of hills, dales, orchards, cherry-gardens, hop grounds, woods, 
churches, farm-houſes, and the windings of the Medway, 
The hops of this county are in much repute, of wh'ch the 
reader may not be diſpleaſed with the following poetical de- 
{c1iption. | 


8 BL On Cantium's hills, 
The flow'ry hop, whoſe tendrils climbing round 
The tall aſpiring pole, bear their light heads 
Aloft, in pendant cluſters ; which in the malt's 
Fermenting tuns infuſed, to mellow age 
Preſerves the potent draught. 


Famous as Kent is for its growth of hops, and good as is 
the barley which this county produces, flrangers are apt to 
complain, not without ſome cauſe, that our malt drink is not 
ſo palatable as they meet with in other parts of England. 
The inferiority of Kentiſh to London ale, ſeems to be im- 
plied in one of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales; and, for the 
amuſement of the traveller, the following remark 1s inſerted, 
taken from the new edition of that work, vol. iv. p, 208, 


V. 383. London Ale.) „Whether this was a different 
* ſort of ale from that of the provinces, or only better made, 
„ know not; but it appears to have been in requeſÞabourt 
« a century 
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« a century after Chaucer, In the account of the feaſt of 
66 archbiſhop Warham, A, 504, are the following articles. 
« Lelang's Collect. App. p. ii. . 30. 


De cerviſia Londini iiii dol - - - vi i li 
« De cerviſia Cant. vi dol, prec, dol. - - xxv. 5 
„ De cerviſia Ang. Bere xx dol. prec, dol. - - xxiiis. iv d. 
So that London ale was higher than Kentiſh by 53, 4 
barrel”, 


Standgate-creek, where ſhips perform quarantine, Sheer- 
neſs, the Note, and the coaſt of Eſſex, are to be clearly ſeen, 
On the ſide of the hill, are many curious plants, which will 
afford much entertainment to the botaniſt. Harris ſays, that 
the hedge, on the left hand, is on the old Watling-{ireet road 
of th: Romans. Near the 33d mile tone is a road which leads 
to a ſmall village, called Gillingham. In the church are ſe- 
veral monuments erected to the memory of eminent. perſons, 
ſome of which are as early as 1431. Over the porch at the 
welt end is a niche, in which flood the image of the famous 
lady of Gillingham. This manor was formerly in poſſeſſion 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had a palace, and fre- 
quently refided here; in the chapel of which, ſome biſhops 
appear to have been conſecrated. Some veſtiges of the palace 
are ſtill to be ſeen, part of it being converted into a barn, 
—geſides the manar of Gillingham, and ſeveral others in this 
pariſh, there is that of Grange, which, in the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was in poſſeſſion of lord Haſtings ; and 
in the reign of Henry III. was held by a deſcendant of that 
family, on a tenure of finding two oars for the ſhip which 
ſhould carry the king from Dover to Whitſand near Calais, 
This manor is a member of the, port of Haſtings, one of the 
Cinque- ports. It muſt have been formerly held in conſider, 


able eſtimation; ſince, out of the twenty-one ſhips to be 
ſurniſhed 


. 
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furniſhed by that port, the owner of this manor was to pro- 
vide ſeven, with his men in armour. The manors of Lids 
fing and Twidale had each their ſeparate chapels, in which 
divine ſervice uſed to be performed; but theſe having gone 
to decay, the few inhabitants of theſe ſmall diſtricts repair to 
Gillingham church. This village, on account of its vicinity 
to the Medway, was much expoſed to the depredations of 
the Danes, Hiſtory gives an account of a battle having been 
fought here between Canute, a leader of theſe lawleſs plun- 
derers, and Edmund Ironſide, in which the former was 
worſted. At Gillingham, on the banks of the river, is a 
ſmall fort, originally intended to annoy the ſhips of any 
hoſtile invader. It is, at preſent, a fortification of no 
ſtrength or conſequence. — The white ſpire which appears on 
the oppoſite ſide of the river is the fteeple of Hoo church. 


Between the 34th and 35th mile ſtones is the village of 
Rainham. In the church, the ſteeple of which is à ſtrong 
ancient building, are ſeveral ancient monuments, particu- 
larly an elegant marble ſtatue of Nicholas Tufton, earl of 
Thanet, and under one of the chapels is a curious vault 
Which belorgs to this family. 


The 37th ſtone ſtands in the ancient town of Newington. 
The church is large and neat; and is fituated at ſome diſ- 
tance from the ſtreet, on the left hand. In it are ſeveral mo- 
numents, particularly of the Cobham family. A flight of 
ſtone ſteps ſtill remains, which leads to what was formerly a 
rood loft. In this town was a nunnery, to which belonged 
the manor of Newington ; but by whom founded or en- 
dowed, it does not appear. The traditionary account taken 
from 'Thorn's Chronicle of St. Aultin, at Canterbury “, ſays, 


Col. 1931. — 
That 
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That the prioreſs was ſtrangled in her bed by ſome of her 
Duns, who, to conceal ſo execrable an aſſaſſination, threw her 
body into a pit; but this horrid tranſaction heing not long 
after diſcovered, king Henry III. delivered ſuch as were cul. 
pable to the ſecular power to ſuffer according to their deme- 
rit, removed the guiltleſs to the nunnery at Minſter in She- 
pey, and filled their cloiſler with ſeven ſecular canons. Four 
of whom, not long after, murdered one of their fraternity; 
upon which, the two innocent canons conveyed their two 
parts of the manor to the abbey of St. Auſtin, and the other 
five were granted by the king to Richard de Lucy. 


On an elevated fituation to the ſouthward, juſt beyond 
the town, is Standard-hill, where, tradition ſays the Roman 
eagle was once diſplayed. It is in general agreed by ſuch 
as have ſearched moſt into the antiquities of this county, 
that this was the Durolevum of the Romans. In an adjoin- 
ing field, named Crockfield, have been dug up ſeveral hun- 
dred of Roman pots, urns, and other veſſels; ſome of the 
urns were of very large dimenſions, and embroidered with 
particular inſcriptlons ; ©* one”, ſays Philipot, © had Severi- 
ec 2nus Pater inſculped on it; another was indorſed with 
« Priſcian, and a third with Fu/vius Linus". It was obſer- 
ved, that wherever a great urn was found, ſeveral leſſer veſ- 
ſels were found about it, and generally covered with a lay- 
ing of the ſame earth with the body of the pot; from this 
circumſtance, as well as from the number of pots found 
empty, and laying in various poſitions, it is conjectured the 
Romans had a pottery near this place. 


The firſt aſcent which appears after leaving Newington- 
ſtreet, has, for many ages, been diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Caicol-hill, ſo called, as is ſuppoſed, from the Kentiſh 
Britons being defeated in this place by Caius Trebonius, who 

| Was 
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was detached from Czſar's camp with three legions and all 
his cavalry to forage. 


On the other ſide of the 38th ſtone is Key-ſtreet, which 
leads into the fruitful and pleaſant Iſle of Shepey. - Borden 
church appears alſo on the right, in which is a monument 
erected to the memory of that eminent antiquarian, dr. Plot, 


author of the Antiquities of Oxford and Staffordſhire. 


Half a mile to the left of the 4oth ſtone is the ancient and 
royal town of Milton, ſituated, as it were, on the waters of a 
fine rivulet, at the head of a creek that runs into the Swale, 
which ſeparates the Iſle of Shepey from the main. Antiquity 
has dignified it by calling it, The Royal Town of Middle- 
ton. When king Alfred divided his kingdom into hun- 
dreds and ſhires, Milton was in his poſſeſſion, and therefore 
was ſo denominated : it was honoured with a royal palace, 
which was fituated near where the church at preſent ſtands, 
about a mile north-eaſt of the town: it was a flouriſhing 
place until the reign of Edward the Confeſſor ; nor do we 
read of its being injured by the Danes, although it muſt have 
been viſited by them. In the ſame reign, in 105 3, earl God- 
win, who had been baniſhed, came hither and burnt the pa- 
lace and town to aſhes. Milton church is a large, handſome 
building; there was a church in this place very early, for 
Sexburga, the foundreſs of the nunnery at Minſter in She- 
pey, is ſaid to have expired in the church porch of Mil- 
ton, about the year 680, It contains ſeveral ancient monu- 
ments of the Norwood family, The town is governed by 
a port-reeve, who is annually choſen on St. James's-day. 
There is a good oytler fiſhery in the Swale, belonging to this 
town 3 the oylters are much eſteemed in London. A mar- 
ket was granted by king Edward I. in 1287, and continues 


vn Saturdays, A fair is held on the 24th of May. 


8 Within 
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Within a mile to the eaſt of the church is a large open 


field or marſh, called Kelmſley-down, derived, it is ims- 


gined, from Campſley-down, or the place of camps, becauſe 
there the Danes under Haſtings, in 892, encamped on their 
arrival from France with eighty ſhips. On the eaſt-ſide of 


the down are the remains of a caſtle, ſaid to have been built 


at that time by thoſe free booters ; it is now called Caſtle. 
ruff, All that appears of this fortreſs at preſent, is a ſquare 
piece of ground, ſurrounded with a Jarge moat. On the 


oppoſite fide of Milton-creek, and about halt a mile north of 


Sittingbourn, are the poor remains of Bayford-caltle, ſaid to 
have been raiſed® by the good and vigilant king Alfred, to 
ſecure the country from any future depredations of the 
Danes, after he had ſo effectually routed Haitings, as to oblige 
him to ſue for peace, and to give his two ſons, as hoſtages for 
the obſervance of it. The moat, and a ſmall part of the 
eaſt wall are ſtill viſible, | 


Between the 40 and 41ſt ſtones, is ſituated the town of 
Sittingbourn, which is a poſt-town, was formerly governed 
by a mayor, and had a market, neither of which it at preſent 
retains. It has two fairs, one on Whit-monday, and the 
other on the 10th of October, at the laſt of which ſervants 
offer themſelves to hire. The church is large and handſome, 
and had in it ſeveral ancient monuments, among which was 
that of fir Richard Lovelace, marſhal of Calais, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. richly inlaid with braſs; but this, with many 
others, have been injured by a fize, that burnt the inſide and 
roof of the church in the year 1763. It is ſaid that there 
was an organ in it about the time of queen Elizabeth. Phi- 
lipot ſays, that in the year 1420, king Henry V. with his 
retinue, was entertained in Sittingbourn, by John Nurwood, 


elq; when the bill for wine, amounted to 9s. gd. it being 
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Bapchild.— Tong. — Tenbam.—Greęn ſtreet.—Oſpringe.— Fa. 
ber ſham.— Boug ht on under Blean.— Harbledetun to CANTER» 
BURY, la: 


HE 42d ſtone ſtands in the village of Bepe hid. In 


the window of the church are, a pall, the arms of 


the ſee of Canterbury, and other remains of painted glaſſy 


Archbiſhop Brightwald held a ſynod here in 692; in me- 


mory of which a chapel or oratory was erected : a ſtone wall, 


about ſixty feet lung, on the north-ſide of the road, is the 
remains of this building, which was uſed as a reſting place 
by the pilgrims who travelled to St. Thomas Becket's ſhrine 


at Canterbury, 
* 


Half a mile to the leſt of Bapchild, is the village of Tong, 
near which are the veſtiges of an ancient caſtle, ſaid to have 
been built by Hengiſt and Horſa, about the year 450: part 
of the ſouth wall is diſcernable within the large moat that 
ſurrounded the caſtle, A corn- mill has been erected on the 
moat for upwards of two hundred years: the courteous mil- 
ler informed us, that in digging within the caſtle, he found 
a braſs helinet and a few earthen urns, —On the road are fre- 


quent views of the Ille of Shepey, ſo famous for its ne 


mutton. On an eminence appears Minſter church, in which 
are ſeveral ancient monuments. The cliffs in this iſland, are 
celebrated for their foflils, petrified, and pyritical produe- 
tions. The ancient, but ſmall, and, at preſent, miniſterial 
borough of Queenborough, is in this iſland ; the number of 


electors are about 70, the greater part of which enjoy places 
8 2 under 
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under government. — The important fortreſs at Sheerneſs, is 
ſituated on a peninſula, and commands the entranee of the 
Medway ; as alſo, a royal dock yard adjoining it, for the re. 
fitting and careening ſhips of war. 


Near the 46th ſtone is Tenham, Lambard ſays, it is fo 
named, from having originally but ten houſes. The church 
is large, with only a tower, but no ſteeple. There are re- 
mains of good painted glaſs i in the windows. In this pariſh, 
to the right of the road, is Lintted-lodge, the ſeat of Henry 
Roper, lord Tenham.— The firſt cherries introduced in Eng- 
And, are ſuppoſed to have been planted in this village, a bout 
1520, by Richard Haynes, fruiterer to king Henry VIII. 
Thus Drayton. 


Where Thames- ward to the ſhore, which ſhoots upon the riſe, 
Rich Tenham undertakes thy cloſet to ſuffice 

With cherries; which we ſay, the ſummer in doth bring, 
Wherewith Pomona crowns the plump and luſtful {pring. 


Nothing can be more pleaſing, than travelling this road ; 
where, on one ſide, the eye is charmed with the moſt luxuri- 
ant views of nature's rich production; and on the other, 
with extenfive proſpects of the ſhips at the Nore; where 
the waters of the Thames and Medway are * in the bo, 
ſom of the ſea. 


About a mile S. S. W. from Tenham church, on the left 
hand of the high road, is a field, called Sand Downs, in - 
eloſed on all fides with a riſing bank ; where'is a large tumu- 
lus, fityated in the middle of a ſmall wood. 


The 43d ftone ſtands at the entrance of Green-ttreet, a 
| hamlet, in which is held a fair for cattle on the 8th of May. 
| Here 
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Here was formerly the ſeat of the celebrated Apuldorfield, 
who, in the time of king Richard I ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 
| himſelf in the holy war. His armour was hung up in the 
church of Lenham in this county. About zths of a mile 
north-eaſt from Green-ſtreet is Caſtle-grove, in which are 
ſome veltiges of an ancient fortification, 7 


Near the 46th ſtone, on a pleaſant eminence, -is a manſion 
called Judd's houſe, built about the year 1652, by Daniel 
Judd, a committee man, and one of the ſequeſtrators: here 
was a manſion long before ; the moat that almoſt ſurrounded 
ic ſtill continues. This ſeat is, at preſent, the reſidengg, of 
James Flint, eſq; who holds the eſtate by leaſe from the dean 
and chapter of Rocheſter, 


Between the 46th and 47th ſtones is the village of Ofpringe, 
with a ſtream of clear ſpring water running acroſs it, On 
the north- ſide of the ſtreet are ſome faint traces of the Mai. 
ſon de Dieu, which was formerly in great repute. It was 
founded by Lucas de Vienna, for the uſe of the knights tem- 
plars. On the ſouth fide of the ſtreet was an hoſpital for le- 
pers and diſeaſed people, part of which ill remains. It was 
ſupported by the templars houſe. Olpringe church is an old 
_ Gothic ſtructure. The round flint tower, on which ſtood the 

ſteeple, fell to the ground, October 11, 1695. 


Half a mile to the left of Oſpringe, is the fair and flouriſh- 
ing ſea-port town of Faverſham, giving title to an extenſive 
hundred in the lath of Scray. It is fituated on a navigable 
arm of the Swale, into which runs a beautiful rivulet, ariſing 
in the pariſh of Oſpringe, which affords a neceſſary back- 
water to the port or haven; the town principally conſiſts of 
four long, ſpacious and well-paved ſtreets, forming ſomewhat 


irregular croſs, in the centre whereof ſtands a convenient 
market- 
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matket-place, over which is the guild-hall; it contains four 
hundred and ſixty houſes, and two thouſand five hundred 
inhabitants. Although the name of this town is certainly of 
Saxon original, yet, that it was inhabited by the Britons will 
ſcarcely admit of a doubt, ſince it is allowed, that the firſt 
ſettlement from the continent in Kent, was near à thouſand 
years prior to the invaſion of Julius Cæſar, and by late diſco- 
veries it amounts to a certainty, that it had a being in the time 


of the Roman power in Britain; a Roman burying ground 
bath been very lately found at Davington, adjoining to the 


high road, and near the northern bounds of the liberty of the 
town, which contained upwards of twenty urns, and ſome 
other veſſels of various ſizes, and different coloured earth; be- 


fides ſeveral ſingle urns dug up elſewhere in its environs, as 


well as ſome medals of the Roman emperors, from the reign 
of Veſpaſian to that of Gratian, in 811, it was denominated 
the king's town; about 892, when king Alfred divided this 
kingdom into counties and their ſubdiviſions, it was of ſuch 
eminence as to give title to the hundred in which it is ſituated; 
and about the year 930, it appears to have been capacious 
enough to afford entertainment to king Athelitan and his 
great council, or parliament, of archbiſhops, - biſhops, -and 
wiſe men, who met here to enact laws, and conſtitute 
methods for the future obſervance of them. After the eſta- 
bliſhment of William the conquerar, this town was regiſtered 
in Doomſday ; where, together with its manor, it continues 
to conſtitute a part of the royal revenue ; in this record men- 


tion is made of its market, ſaid to be annually worth four 


pounds (equal at the very loweſt aſſigned computation, to 
ſixty pounds of our money) which is an undoubted proof that 
the town, at that early period, was a place of conſiderable 
traffic and reſort. Shortly after this, the ſaid king, in recom- 
pence for ſome ſignal ſervices performed by his countryman; 
William of Ipre} granted to him this town and manor, in 
5 5 whom 
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whom and his deſcendants it continued till the reign of king 
Stephen, who'being greatly pleaſed with the town, and de- 
ſitous of erecting an abbey here, wherein he; his queen, and 
family might have their royal remains depoſited, gave to the 
ſaid William of Ipre.in exchange, his queen Maud's hereditary 
eſtate with all appertenances, for this town and mahor, 
ard in the year 1147, he cauſed an abbey to be built, which 
was dedicated to our Saviour, and ſettled theſe, with ſome 
other eſtates, upoa the ſame, to ſupport an abbot and twelve 
monks, taken from the monaſtery of Bermondley in South- 
wark, of the order of Cluniacs. 


Of this abbey; which for ages diſpenſed its ſting to all op- 
poſers, and its honey, benedictions, and prayers, to all able 
purchaſers, none of its extenſive buildings now remain en- 
tire, its two gates being lately taken down, after attempts to 
preſerve them had proved fruitleſs, being, by age, become 
dangerous to paſſengers. The external walls, with thoſe of 
two or three ſkeletons of offices, unknown but by tradition, 
being all that ate left. At the diſſolution, the clear yearly 
revenues of this monaſtery amounted to 284/, 158. 5d. +, and 
a quarter and a half of barley. Although the greateſt part 
of theſe eſtates was ſoon after diſpoſed off to different perſons, 
yet the manor, and the moſt conſiderable part of the lite and 
its demeans, continued in the crown till the reign of Chatles 
I. who in his fifth year granted them to Dudley Digges, of 
Chilham-caftle, maſter of the ro'ls, by whoſe will they came 
to his ſon John Digges, eſq; who ſoon after conveyed them to 
fir George Sondes, knight of the Bath, afterwards created ba- 
ron of Throwleigh, viſcount Sondes and earl of Faverſham ; 
upon whoſe death they deſcended to his only furviving daugh- 
ter Catharine, married to Lewis lord Rockingham, after- 
wards "earl of Rockingham, whoſe eldett fon, George lord 


Sondes, dying in his father's life-time, they came, upon the 
death 
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death of his grandfather, to the right hon. Lewis earl of Rock- 
ingham, who dying without iſſue in 1745, was ſucceeded by 
his brother Thomas earl of Rockingham, upon whoſe de- 
ceaſe, which happened ſoon after, the preſent right hon. 
Lewis lord Sondes, became the very reſpectable and moſt 
humane poſſeſſor of them. 


As to the public edifices in this town, the parochial church 
juſtly merits our firſt notice, eſpecially as it is the only place 
of public divine worſhip belonging to the inhabitants. The 
preſent church ſcems to have been built at the latter end of 
the reign of Edward I. or beginning of Edward II; but 
there is great reaſon to think one was erected here in the 
times of the believing Romans; it is dedicated to St. Mary 
of Charity, and is in the form of a croſs, the walls whereof 
| are of flint, quoined with Roman ſtone ; it had, till 1755, 
when it was taken down with the body, a large ſquare caſ- 
tellated tower in the middle thereof.—There remains another 
low tower on the north ſide of the welt front, upon which is 
erected a frame of timber covered with hingles, 1 in which is 
a tuneable peal of eight * | 4 


Behind this tower, within the outer walls, is ſtrong tim- 
bered room, formerly called the treſory, wherein, before the 
reformation, were carefully depoſited the goods and orna- 
ments of the church, Over this was the chamber for the 
fextons, with a door opening into the bell.loft. On the 
ſouth ſide of the welt front is a room, formerly open to the 
church by ſemicircular arches, anciently uſed as a ſchool, 
and ſometimes courts temporal, and probably wardmotes were 
holden here. Under this room is a neat chapel, with ſtone 

_ arches, ſupported by three pillars in the middle of it, which 
probably was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, as there is a 
memorial of one dedicated to her, ſaid to be in the church- 
yard, 


— 
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yard. Over the ſouth porch is another ſtone room, the win» 
dow whereof is grated with ſtrong iron bars, but it does not 
appear to what uſe it was applied. In the year 1754 the 
nave or body of the church, on a proper ſurvey, being 
deemed in a hazardous ſtate, more eſpecially the roof there- 
of, and the ſouth-eaſt pier of the middle tower; which laſt, 
in the year 1708, had coſt the pariſhioners 541. to ſecure, a 
faculty was obtained by the pariſhioners to pull it down, 
when greater damage appeared than could be conceived, for 
the great beam being of cheſuut timber, which ſupported 
the heavy platform covered with lead, upon the ſaid tower, 
was found to be ſo decayed at the ends which lay in the 
walls, as not to have two inches thickneſs of ſound timber 
remaining, the inner part being quite hollow with rotten- 
neſs. The roof of the nave was ſupported by large ſquare 
low pillars, with ſemicircular arches between them, over 
which was a parapet wall, with ſeveral openings therein, 
Mr, George Dance, an eminent architect, of London, was 
engaged to draw a plan of the intended alterations, which 
were ſoon after carried into execution under his direction. 
The expence of this undertaking amounted to 2 300l. which 
ſum was raiſed by annual aſſeſsments, and has been ſome 
time fully diſcharged, with the aſſiſtance of the corporation; 
who, beſides appropriating 5ool. towards the work, expend- 
ed 4ool. in the purchaſe of a new organ, and afterwards 
erecting the new pews, the ſcreen at the weſt door, and the 
two braſs branches under the north and ſouth arches. After 
this expenſive work was finiſhed, nea 100l. was expended on. 

improving the great chancel, which was become, by age 
very unſightly. The infide of this elegant and ſpacious 
ſtructure meaſures from eaſt to weſt, including the chancel, 
160 feet; the width of the body, 65 feet; the length of the 
iſles from north to ſouth; 1 24 feet; and their width 46 feet. 
Here are no galleries to obſtruct the hearing, that for the 


T organ 
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organ being commodiouſiy placed in the nich formed by 


the walls of the belfry, and the writing ſchool, ever the 
entrance of the weſt door, the new ſcreen terminating the 
front thereof. Before the reformation, beſides the high al- 
tar in the great chancel, there were two chapels; one dedi. 
cated to the Holy Trinity, and another to St. Thomas, and 
divers altars erected in other parts of this church. There 

are ſeveral ancient monuments; ſome mural, ſome with 
brate, and others without braſſes, on the floor: Theſe laſt, 
when the body and ifles were new pewed, were carefully 


removed into more open and conſpicuous parts. On the north 


fide of the church - yard is the free grammar ſchool, erected 
by the inhabitants, in conſequence of a grant obtained from 
queen Elizabeth, in the 18th year of her reign ; though the 
firſt foundation of a grammar-ichool in this town was laid 


by Dr. Cole, a Kentiſhman, one of the chaplains of the 


royal chapel, and warden of All-Souls college, Oxford ; 
who, by indenture, dated the 1oth of December, in the 


Ich year of Henry VIII, gave to the abbot and convent 


of Faverſham, divers lands in the neighbourhood for main- 
tenance of a ſchool, wherein the novices of the abbey were 
to be inſtructed in grammar; but the diſſolution happening 
ſoon after, the lands became inveſted in the crown, where 
they continued till the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the 


above charter was granted. By this charter, the mayor, 


Jurats, and commonalty of Faverſham, and their ſucceſſors, 
were appointed governors of the revenues of the ſaid ſchool, 

and that they ſhould have a common ſeal to uſe in all mat- 
ters relating to the ſame, but the maſter to be appointed by 
the warden or ſub-warden, and fix ſenior fellows of All 
Souls college, Oxford. A library for the uſe of the ſchool 
has fince been formed by divers benefactions, and an ele- 


gant whole length picture of the royal foundreſs has 2 
pl 
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been placed in the ſchool-room.* On the gth of September 
1716, two charity ſchools were eſtabliſhed here for cloath- 
ing and inſtruting ten poor boys and ten poor girls belong- 
ing to the town; which have ever ſince continued to be ſup- 
ported by an annual ſubſcription of the principal inhabi- 
tants. The laſt public edifice to be noticed is the market= 
houſe, which was erected in 1574 ; the timber neceſſary for 
compleating ſo uſeful an undertaking was given by Anthony 
Sands, eſq; and ſeveral inhabitants of fourteen neighbour- 
ing pariſhes. This building, ſupported by pillars, and 
paved underneath with broad ſtones, is 44 feet $ inches 
long, and 19 feet 7 inches wide. The rooms over the mar- 
ket have been uſed ks a Guildhall, ever ſince the beginning 0 
of the reign of James I, On the area before the markete 
houſe, were formerly erected three rows of ſhambles. tiledy . 
which were private property ; but they were purchaſed by 
the corporation and taken down, and temporary ftalls are 
erected thereon. The fiſh-market is now kept under the 
north-eaſt part of this . houſe, where the fiſh-ſellers are con- 
veniently ſheltered, and have plenty of water near at hand. 
The market-days are Wedneſday and Saturday; and the 
fairs are now kept for three days each, beginning on the 
zoth of Feb. and the 12th of Auguſt, but both markets 
and fairs are mere ſkeletons of what they formerly were. 
By-means of the creek, which is the avenue to this town by 
water; the principal trade now carried on is by fix hoys, 
three of which go alternately every week to London, with 
all ſorts of corn, amounting in very plentiful years to 40,000 
quarters annyally, Colliers alſo, which ſupply the town ; 


* By Edward Jacob, eſq; F.,S. A. who, in 1774, publiſhed the hiſtory 
of this town and port to which we muſt beg leave to refer the reader for 
a more elaborate and curious deſcription than the limits of our plan will 
admit of, and to which we are indebted for this extraQ, 
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and neighbourhood with coals, of upwards of 100 tons bur- 
den, and larger veſſels, which import fir timber, and iron, 
from Poliſh Pruſſia, Norway, and Sweden, frequently re. 


| fort hither; the principal proprietors being chiefly inhabi. 


tants of this place. Here are alſo other veſſels employed in 
carrying wool, apples, pears, and cherries to London and 
other parts in the ſeaſon. 'The only ſtaple commodity of 
this town is the oyſters, taken in the fiſhing-grounds be- 
longing to the manor of Faverſham, which were not leſs 


_ eſteemed in the time of the Romans, than they are at this 
day, as well at London, as in Holland and Flanders; to 


all which places vaſt quantities are ſent annually.—By this 
trade only, not leſs than 110 families are principally ſup- 
ported. A conſiderable manufacture of that dreadful 
compoſition gunpowder, is carried on near this town by 
means of the delightful rivulet beforementioned, and alſo 
by horſes. Theſe works were private property till about 
eighteen years ago, when they were purchaſed by govern. 
ment, and are under the direction of the Board of Ordnance, 


which appoints proper officers to conduct the whole buſi- 


neſs. Upon the river are erected at various diſtances eleven 
ſets of mill-ſtones, and five others that are worked by hor- 
ſes, all of which are wholly employed for making the compo- 
fition into powder ; the quantity now made by theſe mills, 
when all are employed, is about eighty barrels per week, 
each weighing one hundred pounds. To work in this ha- 
zardous employment there is never a want of hands, light- 


labour and conſtant pay are two ſtrong inducements, eaſily 


prevailing over the fear of danger, that by uſe is found to be 
too little dreaded, eſpecially as the labourers are certain of 
proper care being taken of them in all misfortunes. Not 
far from theſe royal powder mills, upon the Ore ſtream there 
are gunpowder works in private hands, which make conſi- 


bie quantities thereof, for the uſe of the Eaſt India 
company, 
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company, and other merchants. Theſe mills are . improv+ 
ing and enlarging every day, more particularly in the art 
of drying the gunpowder, which is there effected by the 
means of a conſtant ſteam of hot water, conveyed under the 
copper frame whereon it is placed to dry. This new con- 
trivance 1s ſaid to anſwer the purpoſe exceeding well, 


Madder, the roots of which are ſo uſeful in dying reds 
and violets, has lately been cultivated in the neighbourhood 
of this town, and which was purſued with. great eagerneſs 
about ſeven or eight years paſt ; but the many heavy expences 
attending à plantation of this article, and its price at mars 
ket being much lower than formerly, it is feared this under - 
taking will dwindle; a circumitance much to be lamented, 
as it afforded employment for numbers of the induſtrious 
poor, at a ſeaſon of the year when moſt other kinds of la- 
bour without doors were finiſhed. The corporation of Fa- 
yerſham conſiſts of a mayor and eleven jurats, and 24 com» 
moners. The mayor is elected on the zoth of September, | 
and the choice is in the freemen at large. The jurats are 
choſen by the mayor and the majority of the jurats; and the 
commoners are elected, one moiety by the mayor and ju- 
rats, and the other by the commoners. Beſides which there 
are a ſteward or recorder, town-clerk, two chamberlains, 
truſtees of the different charities, four auditors, and other 
inferior officers. The dredgers or oyſter-fiſhers, are under 
the juriſdiction and protection of the lord of the manor, 
who appoints a ſteward and a water-bailiff ; the ſteward 
holds two admiralty courts annually, at which the foreman, 
treaſurer and other officers are choſen, and every perſon 
(having ſerved an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years toa freeman, 
and being himſelf a married man) may claim to be admitted 
to the freedom of the fiſhing grounds. Faverſham has uſu- 
ally been eſteemed ynhealthy, on account of its low fitua- 

: tion; 


ancient religious houſe is now the pariſh church, the weſt 


— 
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tion ; but by the pariſh regiſter, from 1756 to 1772, the 
annual average appears to be, baptiſms 715, burials 75, 
marriages 207 ; ſo that only one in 34 of the pariſhioners 
die in a year, whereas in London, one in twenty-one die 
annually ; and the addition of extra-parochial inhabitants, 
who, though not baptiſed, yet are commonly buried here, 
will bring the number of births and þurials near even, 


To the north-weſt of Faverſham, on the other fide of the 
rivulet, is the chapel of Davington, where was an eminent 
nunnery, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen; and founded by 
Fulk de Newnham, in 1153, for a prioreis and 26 bene- 
dictine nuns, of the order of Clunis. It ſeems that the re- 
venue to ſupport them was ſo ſmall, that they obtained the 
name of the poor nuns of Davington. The chapel of this 


door of which ſtill remains entire, and well deſerves notice 


as a beautiful Saxon remain. 


| To the ſouth of Faverſham, near the road, is the ſmall, 
but neat church of Preſton, in which are ſeveral ancient mo- 
numents, particularly a fair alabaſter tomb, erected in 1629 
by the firſt or great earl of Corke, in memory of his parents 


Roger and Joan Boyle, of whom the former died at Preſton 


March 24, 1576, and the latter at Faverſham March 20, 
2586; and ſome three hundred years old. | 

At ſome diſtance t6.the right, in the pariſh of Shelwich, 
is Lees Court, the large and magnificent ſeat of lord Sondes : 
and to the left of the forty-ninth tone is Naſh Court, a 


handſome and agreeable ſeat, belonging to Thomas Haw- 


kins, eſq; it has a balluſtraded terras on the top, and a fine 
green paddock in front, in which are ſome beautitul plan- 


tations, —The fiftieth ſtone is in the long ſtreet of Boughton, 
whoſe 
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whoſe church is half a mile to the right, in which are ſeve- 
ral ancient monuments ; it has a body with two iſles and a 
good ſtone tower, but the ſpire fell down about the end of 
the laſt century, —Before the traveller reaches the fifty-firſt 
ſtone, he muſt aſcend Boughton-hill, from the ſummit of 
which we would wiſh him to look back, as, if the weather 


be clear, the proſpect will amply repay the loſs of a few - 


minutes employed in viewing its various ' beauties and ex- 
tent, This hill, and a track of land extending from it four 
miles towards Canterbury, was in ancient time counted a 
foreſt, and called Blean, in which were boars, bears, and 
other animals of chace. Here the high tower of Canterbury 
cathedral appears directly in the road. Between the fifty- 
third and fifty-fifth ſtones is the ancient village of Harble- 
down; the church is fituate on a hill eaſt of the ſtreet, op- 
poſite to which are an hoſpital and chapel, originally built 


and endowed by archbiſhop Lanfranc, about the year 1084, 


| for poor lepers. This hoſpital formerly held the precious 
relick, called St; Thomas Becket's ſhipper, mentioned by 


Eraſmus, as the upper leather of an old ſhoe, adorned with ' 


chryſtals, ſet in copper. The numerous pilgrims to the ſhrine 
of St, Thomas uſed to ſtop here and kiſs this bauble, as a 
preparation for the more ſolemn approach to his tomb.— 
Since the reformation, this hoſpital is continued for the 
relief of poor perſons, who have, beſides a houſe, a N 
ſtipend of near ſeven pounds each. 


One mile farther brings us to the ancient city of Cam -- 


bur. 
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De/eription of Canterbury ; Caſtle; St. Auguſtine's Monaflery 
Cathedral.—St. Stephen's.—Sturry,—-Fordwich,—Sarr. 
Reculver.— Thanet.—St. Nicholas.-Monkton,—Cleve.— 
Mount Pleaſant. Minfter,—Birchington,— MARGATE. 


ANTERBURY is the capital of the county of Kent, 
and the metropolitical ſee of the Archbiſhop, who is 
primate of all England. It ſtands in the north-eaſt part of 
the county, 56 miles from London, 16 from Margate, 17 
from Ramſgate, 12 from Sandwich, 16 from Deal, 16 from 
Dover, 16 from Folkſtone, 18 from Hythe, 26 from New 

| Romney, and 16 from Aſhford. * 


Tf the Traveller's taſte be huſbandry and agriculture, the 
extenſive hop-gardens and their management, cannot fail to 
attract his notice; if arts and mechaniſm, the worſted ma- 
nufaQures and filk-weavers are certainly worth his viſiting ; 
the latter not only for the beauty of their works, and cu- 
rious contrivance of their looms, but the clearneſs of the 
air contributes much to the ſplendour of ſuch colours as ſuf- 

fer by the ſmoke of London, when manufaQtered in Spital- 
fields; but if antiquity, or architecture are his favourite ſtu» 
dies, he will have a more ample field to range in, | 


The city is ſeated in a pleaſant valley, about one mile 
wide, between hills of moderate height and eaſy aſcent, with 
fine ſprings riſing from them; beſide which the river Stour 
runs through it, whoſe ſtreams, often dividing and meeting 
again, water it the more plentifully, and forming iſlands 
of various ſizes, in one of which the weſtern part of the 


city 
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city ſtands, make the air good and the foil rich, Such a 
ſituation could hardly want inhabitants, while theſe parts 
had any inhabitants at all, nor was any ſpot more likely" to 
unite numbers in forming a neighbourhood, or a city, than 

one ſo well prepared by nature for defence and Rtuation. 
This perhaps is the moſt authentic voucher in favour of their 
opinion, who make it a city almoſt 900 years before the 


birth of Chriſt; Tokens of this high antiquity are hardly | 
to be found, unleſs Druids beads, and the antient <braſfs 


weapons called Celts, which have been dug up in themeigk - 
bourhood, may be looked on as ſuch. But of Roman re- 
mains here are abundance; for beſides gates of their build- 
ing, mofaic and other puvements, curious earthen ware, and 
coins innumerable, ſome preſerved in collections, and others 
ſold to the — 22 and braziers,' have deen diſcovered 
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To PUR a fag deſcription of * city and its ſuburbs, we 
begin firſt with Ridingate, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, in the 
road to Dover. Contiguous to this gate are two Roman 
arches, turned with the large and thin brieks of thoſe times, 
remains of which are ſlilli viſible, but the ground having 
been raiſed, the top ef a ſtone pier, from which one ef 
theſe arches ſprung, is but breaſt high from the road, and 
the arch itſelf cut away to give the neceſſary height to the 
preſent gate, of later eonſtruction. About*two hundred 
yards weſtward is an artificial mount, from hence we have 
a pleaſant proſpett of the city and the country round. Tt 
is commonly called the Dungil, or Dane-Johu-hill; by 
others Donjon, or Dungeon, a high tower in old fortifea- 
tions. This, and two ſmaller mounts not far ſtom it, 
without the wall, are looked upon as the work of the Danes, 
when they beſieged the city in king Ethelbert's time, tho? 


Kota this mount within the wall was throw up by the 
U beſieged 
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bebeged, to counteract the operations of - the beſiegers; a 
practice not uncommon in thoſe times. In going from henee 
to the caſtle, we paſs by Wincheap-gap, through which the 
road runs to Aſhford and the Weald of Kent. Within the 
boundary of the caſtle is the county Seſſions houſe, rebuilt, 
in 1730; Which, with the caftle and its precinQ, is exempt 
from the juriſdiction of the city. At the weſt end of the 
ſeffions-houſe is the old arch of Worthgate, built alſo en- 
tirely with Roman bricks, and through which formerly was 
one of the principal avenues to the city. Though the caſtle 
has no appearance of Roman antiquity, yet that the Ro- 
mans had a caſtle here can hardly be doubted, if we conſider 
that four of their -Ca/tra Riparenſia (as Mr. Somner calls 
their ſeveral forts on our coaſt) are within a few hours march 
of our city. Antoninus's Itinerary, in Camden gives theſe 
diſtances of three of them, from Durovernum [Canterbury] 
ad portum Ritupas [to Richborough] ten miles; ad portum 
Dubris [to Dover] 14 miles; ad portum Lemanis [to Stutſall] 
16 miles. The preſent building appears to have been the 
keep or donjon of a fortreſs within which it ſtood, and of 
which the bounds are ſtill diſcoverable, like that of the 
caſtles at Dover, Rocheſter, and the White Tower at Lon» 
don, and may be about the ſame age. | 
Whoever looks at this ancient ſtructure attentively, will 
eaſily perceive, that the preſent entrances have been forced, 
and could never have been there originally ; and that there 
was indeed once a grand entrance ſimilar to that at Rocheſ- 
ter; and that the whole of the fortification was in the ſame 
ſtile. And this I ſhall. endeavour to ſhew, by giving a ſhort 
and geveral deſcription of the preſent ſtate of the whole 
building. 0 
This caſtle is 88 feet in length, and 80 feet in breadth. 
And the two fronts which are of greateſt extent have each 
5 four buttreſſes; whereas the en have only three ; and the 


walls, 5 
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walls are, * about eleven feet thick. But as this 
tower is ſo much larger than that at Rocheſter; there are 
two partition-walls inflead of one ; and in theſe are, in like 
manner as at Rocheſter, the remains of arches of communt- 
cation. 

In this caſtle is a well, juſt like that at Rocheſter, within 
the ſubſtance of the wall, and deſcending from the very top 
of the caſtle; and in the pipe of this well alſo, as it paſſes 
down by the ſeveral apartments, are open arches, for the 
convenience of drawing water on every floor, | 

There is alſo in this caſtle, as in the former, a gallery in 
the wall ; of which a part is laid open and viſible to the eye ; 
but the ſtair-caſes are ſo much ruined, that one cannot aſ- 
cend here to examine every thing with the ſame accuracy as 
at Rocheſter, Nor can one preciſely determine whethet 
there were more than two ſtair-caſes ; though I ſuſpeQ, from 
the appearance of the walls, that there were; and that only 
one went down to the ground floor. 

In all other reſpects, the mode of fortification PIs to 
have been preciſely the ſame ; for there were only loop-holes, 
and not one window under any of the arches in the walls on 
the firſt floor; and only a very few loop-holes on the ground 
floor. And the ſtate apartments may clearly be ſeen to have 
been in the third tory ; where alone are found large and 
magnificent windows, as at Rocheſter, And in the upper 
apartments, next the leads, are other ſmaller windows. 
But there are no windows lower than the grand apartments, 

The pteſent entrances on the ſouth ſide are moſt evidently 
modern breaches, made through the places where probably 
were two arches in the wall, leading to ſmall loop-holes, 
and indeed the preſent modern entrances to moſt of the old 
caſtles that I have ſeen, have moſt manifeſtly been obtained 


merely i in that manner, | 
| U2 But 
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But on the eaſt there appears, at a conſiderable height, a 
large old arch, like a door-way or portal, now bricked up; 
and this, on examination, will be found to have been moſt 
unqueſtionably the original grand entrance; for under it is 
a very conſiderable projection of ſolid ſtone-work, which 
ſeems to have been the foundation of ſome ſtair-caſe, or 
ſtrong adjoining building; and there are alſo on the wall of 
the caſtle, marks of the upper part of the ſtairs deſcending 
from this portal ; but theſe muſt carefully be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe left by the gabel ends of ſome houſes that were 
built againſt this fide of the caſtle ſome years ago, and are 
now pulled down, 

Theſe marks, however, of the remains of ſteps aſcending 
to this portal, are by no means the only indications of its 
having been the original entrance ; for the whole plan and 
formation of the fructure within proves it. At the back of 
the arch thus bricked up, is a very large arched door-way of 
ſtone, within the caſtle, of very curious workmanſhip; and 
direQly under it, is a ſteep ſtair- caſe leading down to a dun- 
geon ; the ſituation of which kind of priſons, appears uſu» 
ally to have been under the entrances of maſt caſtles ; and 
was ſo at Dover particularly, as well as at Rocheſter, and in 
this caſtle. And both theſe circumſtances are farther proofs 
that this was the great portal. e 

The inhabitants of Canterbury, indeed, have an idea 
that this arch was broken through for the uſe of one of the 
Houſes, which I have mentioned as having been formerly 
built againſt this ſide of the caſtle ; but the largeneſs of the 
arch, the regular ſtone - work round it, the ſymmetry with 
which it is finiſhed, and the rich ſtone arched door-way 
within the caſtle, dire ly againſt this arch, ſhew their miſ- 
take in this matter. Aad that it was in reality, much more 
ancient than thoſe houſes, may alſo be concluded from the 
very eircumſtance of its being bricked up ſo carefully; for, 

although 
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although it ſeems highly probable for many reaſons, that it 
might be ſo ſtopped up at the time when the houſes were 
built ; yet it is in the higheſt degree improbable, that they 
ſhould have taken the trouble of doing ſo, when the houſes _ 
were pulled down, and when ſo many other cavities and 
breaches in the caſtle were left open, without any ſuch care 
being taken. 

I muſt therefore conclude, that here, and here only, wag 
the original entrance, approached by, means of a flight of 
ſteps, and a draw-bridge, as at Rocheſter; and that the 
fragment of the foundations of thoſe ſteps, and of the out- 
ward entrance, now remaining at the corner, was found too 
ſtrong to be deſtroyed, when the adjoiuing houſes were 
built.“ 


From hence we obſerve ſeveral breaches in the city- 
wall, which were made by the parliament forces in 1648, 
not in beſieging the town, but after they had marched in 
as conquerors, who at the ſame time took down the city 
gates and burnt them, and committed many perſons to pri- 8 
ſon on ſuſpicion. Weſtgate, the next we come to, is the 
largeſt and beſt built of che whole, and though plain, makes 
a very handſome appearance, ſtanding between two lofty and 
ſpacious towers, founded in the river at the weſtern corners, 
embattled, portculliſed, f and machecolated,f and a bridge 


* Mr. King's Obſervations on Ancient Caſtles, e vol. iv, 
P. 392» 

+ The portcullis was à grate, ſpiked at the bottom, to let fall i in caſe 
of ſurpriſe, with oppoſue grooves in the ſtone- work of the gate, to direct 
its fall and keep it in its place. | 
1 Another old defence, being a parapet carried from tower to tower, 
with ſtone brackets projeing from the wall between them, ſo as to leave 
holes through which the d#fendants might pour down ſcalding water or” 
other annoyances on thoſe who ſhould attempt to force the portcullis, or 
gate, without being themſelves expoſed to danger or view. 


; of 


: open to a very long and wide ſtreet, being the entrance to 


after. Burgate is on the road to Sandwich, Deal, and the 
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of two Aces over the weſtern branch of the Stour at the 
foot of it. This gate has alſo the advantage of flanding 


"the city from London. It is now the city priſon, both for 
debtors and criminals. Archbiſhop Sudbury is recorded as 
the builder of this gate, and of the wall, called the long 
wall, which runs northward, with the river parallel to the 
Foot of it, till at an angle of each, it turns off round a ſmall 
meadow to a mill, where it again divides, and one of the 
branches approaching a poſtern, turns eaſtward, and receives 
that part of the Stour, which, entering the city at St. Mil- 

dred's, makes the weſtern part an iſland, and ran, till the 
year 1769, under three portculliſed arches of uncommon 
conſtruction, when they were demoliſhed, together with 
the wall, and the materials applied towards widening the 
paſſage over King's Bridge. From this breach the wall con- 
tinues to Northgate, on the road to Reculrer and the Iſle 
of Thanet, over which is a church of uncommon length and 
narrowneſs, which takes its name from the gate. The 
tower of this church being in a ruinous condition, was taken 
down in 1773, and has fince been rebuilt with brick. At 
this gate, the mayor and corporation uſed to receive the 
king in their formalities, when he paſſed through, after 
landing in Thanet, from foreign parts, and preſent him the. 
keys. Next to this, eaſtward, was Quneningate, of which 

a part of the Roman arch may yet be diſcovered on the out- 
ſide of the wall. Near this is a poſtern, opened occaſion- 
ally for the convenience of the Deanry and ſome of the pre- 
bendal houſes. This poſtern is oppoſite the front gate of 
St. Auguſtine's Monaſtery, as Burgate, to which we come 
next, 1s to its cemetery gate, which will be noticed here- 


Downs; it was new built about the year 1475. Continu- 


ing ſouth · eaſtward we ſoon arrive at St. George's, or New- 
| ingate, 


P | 
ingate, which gives name to the ward in which it ſtands, as 
the other five gates do to theirs reſpectively. It is built in 
imitation of Weſtgate, and fortified in the ſame manner. 
In each tower of this gate is a ciſtern, from whence the city 


is ſupplied with excellent water, by pipes with public cocks.  ' 


Juſt without it, under the city wall, a market for live cattle 
is kept every Saturday. Having deſcribed the ſeveral gates, 
it may be neceſſary to obſerve concerning the walls, that 
they are of chalk, faced and lined with Sint, except the 
few Roman remains already mentioned, and that part like 
maſonry, pulled down for the improvement of King's bridge. 
The thickneſs. is about ſix feet, and the parapet and bat- 
tlements well coped with maſon's work, of hard ſtone, as 
were the tops and loop-holes of twenty-one ſquare or ſe- 
micircular towers, built at proper diſtances, to command 

the ditch, which was 150 feet wide. The whole meaſure 5 
of the wall is ſomewhat leſs than a mile and three quarters. 


From St. George's gate the preſent road runs to Dover, 
and a ſmall diſtance beyond Oaten-hill, ſtood the nunnerj 
of St. Sepulchre, the walls and gateway of which are ſti 

viſible, but the houſe is demoliſhed. Eaſt of St. Sepulchrs 
is St. Lawrence, the ſeat of lord viſcount Dudley and Ward, | 
This was formerly an hoſpital for lepers, founded by Hugh. 4 
the ſecond abbot of St. Auguſtine's, in 1447. Returning 
hepce, towards Ridingate, we paſs over part of the ancient 
Watling-ſtreet, or Roman military way, which extended 
from Dover to Weſt Cheſter, and turning to the right, paſs 
St. George's gate and Burgate, and arrive at St. Auguſtine's 
monaſtery. Mr. Somner ſays, Auguſtine the monk, the 
apoſtle of the Engliſh, obtained from Ethelbert, the firlt 
chriſtian king of Kent, a certain piece of gegunq on which, 
with the king's help, he built this abbey, in the year 978; 


he alſo aſeribes the ſituation of it without the city walls, to 
a # 4 1 its 
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Its being deſigned by the king and the archbiſhop as a place 
of ſepulture for them and their ſucceſſors ; as by ancient euſ- 
tom the ſepulchres of the dead were placed on the ſides of 
highways, of which there are many examples in the neigh. 
-bourhood. Accordingly the cemetery was on the direct road 
from Burgate to Richbofough; but the monks turned that 
road aſide through Longport, in order to ſecure the burying. 
place within their own incloſure, though a common footway 
lay through it I. any years after. The great gate of the ce- 
metery, towards the town, is now converted into a dwel- 
ling-houſe, and that which came out near St. Martin's is 
walled up. The front of the abbey was to the weſt, and 
before the principal gate is a ſmall ſquare, toward Broad- 
Areet and the cathedral. At the diſſolution, Henry VIII. 
Teized this as a palace for bimſelf. The fite of it was 
granted to cardinal Pole, for life, 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, 
In 1 573. queen Elizabeth kept her court here in a royal 
progrels ; ſhe attended divine ſervice at the cathedral every 

x Sunday, during her ſtay at Canterbury, and was magni- 

Kcently entertained, with all her attendants, and a great 


concourſe of other company, by archbiſhop Parker, on her 
birth-day, at his palace. The monaſtery is now the pro- 


- _ perty of Sir Edward Hales, bart. of St. Stephen's. The 
wall encloſes about ſixteen acres of ground; beſides which 

it had an almonry without its gate, which till retains its 

name, and ſome tokens of its antiquity ; but what contri- 

buted no ſmall ſhare towards reducing it to its preſent con- 

: dition, perhaps might be this ; when Henry VIII. ſeized 
| the religious houſes, the gates of St. Auguſtine's were ſhut 
_ againit him, till two pieces of cannon, placed on a hill near, 

made the monks haſlen to deliver up their keys. However, 

enough remained entire to receive Charles I, at his wedding, 

and Charles II. at his reſtoration. When we enter, the firſt 


thing obſervable is Ethelbert's tower, ſuppoſed to de built 
about 
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about the year 1047, in which appears an arched vault, 
about twenty-five feet from the ground, and above each of 
the corner towers on the north fide had a newel ftair-caſe to 
the top of the tower, and corbels left at different ſtories of 
the building, What the dimenſions of the old abbey church 
were, can hardly be traced with any degree of certainty 
though the ruins adjoining, and the marks diſcoverable on 
the walls, leave ſufficient room for conjecture. The weſt 
front extends about 250 feet, and the walls, which incloſe 
the whole precin&, are ſtanding ; the great gate has build. 
ings adjoining, wherein were ſome handſome apartments, 
and particularly a bedchamber, with a cieling very curiouſly 
painted ; but the whole is now uſed as a public houſe, and 
this apartment is converted into a brewhouſe, the ſteam of 
which has defaced the painting; the great court yard is 


turned into a bowling-green, the fine chapel on the north 


fide into a fives-court, and the great room over the gate in- 
to a cock-pit. At the diſſolution, the revenues of this mo- 
naſtery were valued at 14781. 4s. 7d, The abbot was ex- 


empt from the archbiſhop's juriſdiction, and ſubjeR only to 


the pope. He wore the mitre and other ornaments of a 


biſhop; had a vote in parliament as a baron, and for many 


years, allowance of mintage and coinage of money, in right 
of his abbacy. At a ſmall diſtance eaſtward ſtands St. Mar- 
tin's church, built of the ſame materials as the monaſtery. 
This church, and another where the cathedral now ſtands, 
are ſuppoſed to have been built by the Chriſtians of the Ro- 
man ſoldiery, in the ſecond century, and at the time of 
Lucius, the firſt chriſtian king, who lived in 182, ſo that 
it is looked on as one of the oldeſt ſtructures of that kind, 
now in conſtant uſe, in the kingdom. The walls, thoſe of 
the chancel particularly, are entirely of Roman brick, and 


the whole building is the moſt ſimple that is poſſible. 
EX > _ 
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But to return into the city, through St. George's gate 


At a ſmall diſtance on the right is the pariſh church of St. 


George; a little lower, on the oppoſite ſide, is the gate-way 
of the White Friars. Farther on, on the right, are the 
ſhambles, which, till the year 1740, ſtood in the middle of 
the ſtreet ; here alſo is a fiſh-market, lately eſtabliſhed, for 


the ſale of fiſh, toll free. Adjoining is a public engine for 


weighing loads of hay ; and near this is the corn-market, 
with a granary over it. This part of the ſtreet had a middle 
row of conſiderable length, conſiſting of the ſhambles, a fine 
conduit or water houſe of tone, and the pariſh church of 


St. Andrew. The conduit was pulled down in 1754, and 


the church in 1763; a new church is built juſt by, which 
was opened for the performance of divine ſervice Dec. 26, 
1773, and conſecrated the July following. The weſt end of 
St. Andrew's church ſtood fronting the high-ſtreet ; on the 


 Jouth fide of which is the church of St. Mary Bredman ; 


about the middle, on the north fide is the town hall, a hand- 
ſome and lofty building, with a ſpacious gallery over the 


. door, and a ſtair-caſe on each fide. On the fide walls hang 


ſome matchlocks, brown-bills, and other old weapons ; but 
the upper end, where the court is kept, is furniſhed with 


pictures; a whole length of queen Anne being over the ſeat 


of the mayor, and ſeveral portraits on each fide of it, of 


perſons who have been benefactors to the city. Behind the 
court is a large and handſome room, where the juſtices hold 


their monthly meetings, and tranſact other public buſineſs ; 
it over are the archives, where, beſides the records ard char- 
ters, the chamberlain keeps the ſtandards for weights and mea- 
Jures, with the books and accounts of the city buſineſs. In 


this hall, a court of conſcience for the recovery of ſmall 


debts, is held every Thurſday, and a court of burghmote 
&rom time to time. Canterbury being a county in itſelf, its 


magiſtrates have authority to determine all diſputes at law 
between 


0 * 
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between the citizens, and to try for capital offences, com- 
mitted within the city liberty, the mayor ſitting as judge, 
aſſiſted by the recorder, who pronounces the ſentence, and 
bench of aldermen above the chair, who are all juſtices of 
the peace. 


Proceeding weſtward, on the left, is Jewry-lane, formerly 
inhabited by Jews, who had a ſchool or ſynagogue, till they 
were expelled the kingdom by Edward II. About twenty 
years ago, a fair moſaic pavement, of a carpet pattern, was 
diſcovered here, in digging a cellar, between three and four 
feet below the level of the ſtreet. The teſſelæ were of burnt 
earth, red, yellow, black, and white. A few paces farther 
brings us to King's or Eaſt bridge, with All Saints church, 
The way over this bridge, being very narrow, was widened 
in 1769, on which occaſion it was neceſſary to take down 
the ſteeple of the church, which ſtood quite into the ſtreet. 
Upon the bridge is an hoſpital, founded and endowed by 
St. Thomas Becket, for the purpoſe of receiving, lodging, 
and ſuſtaining poor pilgrims, for one night only, if in 
health, with right of burial in Chriſt-church-yard, for ſuch 
as ſhould happen to die within the hoſpital. It was under 
the direction of a maſter, and a vicar under him; had twelve 
beds, and an aged woman to look after and provide neceſ- 
ſaries for the pilgrims. The preſent building, tho? ancient, 
has a decent hall and chapel, where twenty boys are in- 
ſtructed gratis in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
ſchoolmaſter has an apartment in the houſe, as have alſo 
ten poor perſons, who receive an annual ſtipend of 61, each, 
and ten others, who are not reſidents, have about 26s. a 
year from this foundation. The ſtreet from hence to Weſt- 
gate takes its name from St. Peter's church, ſituate on the 
right, about the middle of its length; but before we come 
to it, is the gateway of the Black or Dominican friars mo- 


X 2 | naſtery, 
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naſtery, and oppoſite, that which leads to the ruins of one 
of the order of St. Francis. Adjoining to the latter is Co- 
gan's hoſpital, bequeathed in 1657, by John Cogan, D. D. 
_ for the habitation of fix poor widows of clergymen, who 
have each an apartment, and endowed in 1696 with 10l. a 
year, by Dr. Aucher, prebendary of the cathedral, the arch. 
biſhop's lands in Littlebourn, with which its firſt founder 
had endowed it, being reſumed at the reſtoration. Beyond 
St. Peter's church is the paſſage to two ſprings of mineral 
water, of different quality, though riſing within ſeven feet 
of each other, -The waters have been preſcribed and taken 
with ſucceſs, from the firſt diſcovery of them in 1693, but 
were never ſo much in faſhion as to crowd the town with 
company. Almoſt oppoſite is the church of Holy Croſs; in 
the reign of Richard II. the church was over the weſt gate, 
but it was taken down by archbiſhop Sudbury, and erected 
where it now ſtands, Weſtgate and its bridge are the boun- 
dary of the city juriſdiction ; in St. Dunſtan's ſtreet without 
the gate is the priſon for the eaſt part of Kent ; not far from 
it the Jews, who reſide chiefly in this part of the ſuburbs, 
have a ſynagogue ; and at the end is St, Dunſtan's church, a 
larger and fairer building than moſt in the city, | In the fa- 
mily chancel of Roper, is preſerved a ſcull, ſaid to be that of 
the great Sir Thomas More; it is in a niche of the wall, ſe- 
cured with an iron grate : though it is ſaid his favourite 
daughter, Margaret Roper, who lies here, deſired to be bu- 
ried with it in her arms. The vault, being full, was cloſed 


up a few years ſince. 


Returning through Weſtgate, oyer King's-bridge, and 
turning to the right up Lamb-lane, we preſently come to 
the City Workhouſe, formerly an hoſpital for poor prieſts, 
but in 1574, was granted by queen Elizabeth to the mayor 


and commonalty of the 5 who made uſe of it for the 


maintenance | 
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maintenance and lodging of ſeveral poor boys, and mide 
part of it a houſe of correQtion; the boys uſually attend the 


mayor, when he goes to church in his formalities. In 1728 


an act of parliament was procured to erect it into a work. 
houſe, for maintaining and employing the poor of the city, _ 
under a preſident and guardians incorporated for that pur- 
poſe. Continuing up Stour-ſtreet, on the leſt are Maynard's 
and Cotton's hoſpitals ; the one founded by Mr. John May» 
nard in 1317, and the other by Leonard Cotton, Eſq; in 
1605 ; for four brothers and fix ſiſters, who have each 71, 
a year and a houſe, At the end of Stour ſtreet is St. Mil- 
dred's church, at the weſt end of the ſouth iſle of which is 
a fair arch of Roman brick, and in the church-yard ſome 
viſible remains of the Roman wall. Paſſing through the 
poſtern, and turning to the left, we enter Wincheap, where 
are ſome alms-houſes, built by Mr. Harris in 1726, for five 
poor families, From hence entering the city again through 
Wincheap-gap, we paſs over Chapel-yard, where formerly 
ſtood the church of St. Mary Caſtle, now the burying-place 
of three pariſhes in the city, which have no ground belong« 
ing to them, down Caſtle- ſtreet, and acroſs Watling-ſtreet 
to St. Margaret's church; in which is an eccleſiaſtical court, 
where the archbiſhop, archdeacon, and the archbiſhop's 
commiſſary hold their ſeveral viſitations; and alſo a court 
wherein cauſes of defamation, fornication, and other eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſputes are tried. Near the church is the old Fiſh» 
market, and at the corner of the ſtreet, one of the largeſt 
and moſt elegant aſſembly rooms, built by a private owner, 
in the kingdom. Crofling High-ſtreet, we enter Mercery- 
lane, in which was the Chequer-inn, made famous by Chau- 
cer, which took up almoſt half the weſt fide of it, beſides 
reaching a conſiderable way down the high- ſtreet; then 
leaving the Butter-market, over which is the Theatre, on 
| the right, we approach the cathedral precinQ, 


But, 
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en and oppoſite, that which leads to the ruins of one 
of the order of St. Francis. Adjoining to the latter is Co- 
gan's hoſpital, bequeathed in 1657, by John Cogan, D. D. 
. for the habitation of fix poor widows of clergymen, who 
have each an apartment, and endowed in 1696 with 1ol. a 
year, by Dr. Aucher, prebendary of the cathedral, the arch. 
biſhop's lands in Littlebourn, with which its firſt founder 
had endowed it, being reſumed at the reſtoration. Beyond 
St. Peter's church is the paſſage to two ſprings of mineral 
water, of different quality, though riſing within ſeven feet 
of each other, -The waters have been preſcribed and taken 
with ſucceſs, from the firſt diſcovery of them in 1693, but 
were never ſo much in faſhion as to crowd the town with 
company. Almoſt oppoſite is the church of Holy Croſs; in 
the reign of Richard II. the church was over the weſt gate, 
but it was taken down by archbiſhop Sudbury, and erected 
where it now ſtands, Weſtgate and its bridge are the boun- 
dary of the city juriſdiction ; in St. Dunſtan's ſtreet without 
the gate is the priſon for the eaſt part of Kent ; not far from 
it the Jews, who reſide chiefly in this part of the ſuburbs, 
have a ſynagogue ; and at the end is St. Dunſtan's church, a 
larger and fairer building than moſt in the city, In the fa- 
mily chancel of Roper, is preſerved a ſcull, ſaid to be that of 
the great Sir Thomas More ; it is in a niche of the wall, ſe- 
cured with an iron grate : though it is ſaid his favourite 
daughter, Margaret Roper, who lies here, deſired to be bu- 
ried with it in her arms, The vault, being full, was cloſed 


up a few years ſince, 


Returning through Weſtgate, over King's-bridge, and 
turning to the right up Lamb-lane, we preſently come to 
the City Workhouſe, formerly an hoſpital for poor prieſts, 
but in 1574 was granted by queen Elizabeth to the mayor 


and commonalty of the city, who made uſe of it for the 
maintenance 
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maintenance and lodging of ſeveral poor boys, and ma 
part of it a houſe of corre tion; the boys uſually attend the 
mayor, when he goes to church in his formalities. In 1728 
an act of parliament was procured to erect it into a work. 
houſe, for maintaining and employing the poor of the eity, 
under a preſident and guardians incorporated for that pur- 
poſe. Continuing up Stour-ſtreet, on the leſt are Maynard's 
and Cotton's hoſpitals ; the one founded by Mr. John May» 
nard in 1317, and the other by Leonard Cotton, Eſq; in 
1605 ; for four brothers and fix ſiſters, who have each 71, 
a year and a houſe, At the end of Stour ftreet is St, Mil- 
dred's church, at the weſt end of the ſouth iſle of which is 
a fair arch of Roman brick, and in the church-yard ſome 
viſible remains of the Roman wall. Paſſing through the 
poſtern, and turning to the left, we enter Wincheap, where 
are ſome alms-houſes, built by Mr. Harris in 1726, for five 
poor families, From hence entering the city again through 
| Wincheap-gap, we paſs over Chapel-yard, where formerly 
ſtood the church of St. Mary Caſtle, now the burying-place 
of three pariſhes in the city, which have no ground belong» 
ing to them, down Caſtle-ſtreet, and acroſs Watling-ſtreet 
to St, Margaret's church; in which is an eccleſiaſtical court, 
where the archbiſhop, archdeacon, and the archbiſhop's 
commiſſary hold their ſeveral viſitations; and alſo a court 
wherein cauſes of defamation, fornication, and other eccle- 
fiaſtical diſputes are tried. Near the church is the old Fiſh- 
market, and at the corner of the ſtreet, one of the largeſt 
and moſt elegant aſſembly rooms, built by a private owner, 
in the kingdom. Crofling High-ſtreet, we enter Mercery- 
lane, in which was the Chequer-inn, made famous by Chau- 
cer, which took up almoſt half the weſt ſide of it, beſides 
reaching a conſiderable way down the high-ſtreet; then 
leaving the Butter-market, over which 1s the Theatre, on 


| the right, we approach the cathedral precinct. 
But, 
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But, before we proceed, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
with reſpe& to the city in general, that it formerly had 15 
churches within the walls, and threelin the ſuburbs, though 
only 15 of them' now remain. But the Jews, Preſbyterians, 
Quakers, Methodiſts, and Baptiſts, have each houſes of 
Public worſhip, The markets are regularly and plentifully 
ſupplied with every neceſſary ef life, and the ſhops are filled 
not only with conveniences, but luxuries of every kind. In 
1774 an elegant concert room was erected by a ſubſcription 
of the citizens. 'The corporation of the city conſiſts of a 
mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, chamberlain, town-clerk, 
24 common-councilmen, and inferior officers, It ſends two 
members to parliament, who are elected by the freemen, of 
whom there are, reſident and non-reſident, upwards of 1400. 


We now return to Chriſt church-gate, an elegant Gothic 
ſtructure, built in the year 1517, as appears by a Latin in- 
| ſcription in the cornice. On entering, our attention is at- 
tracted by the Oxford-ſteeple, a rower 130 feet high, at the 
ſouth-welt corner of the body of the church, with four hand- 
ſome pinnacles, very ſtrongly built, and buttreſſed from the 
ground to the top, in which is a fine peal of eight bells,“ 
and a clock, which ftrikes the quarters on two of them, as 
it does the hours on one much larger than any of the peal, 
(weighing 7500 pounds,) which hangs above the leaden 
platform, under a ſhed. As we proceed, the view finely 
opens, and diſplays the ſouth fide of the body, part of the 
weſtern croſs iſle, and that ſtately tower, called Bell-Harry 
ſteeple, whoſe height is 235 feet, which for the elegant pro- 
portions of the building itſelf, and of its ornaments, is per- 
| haps the completeſt ſtructure of the kind any where to be 


The tenor of this peal being broke, was recaſt in 1778. The 
weight of the new bell is 33 ct. which is 3 cwt. leſs than the old one, 


ſeen, 
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ſeen, It was begun by prior Selling, and finiſhed by his 
ſucceſſor, Thomas Goldſtone, aſſiſted by archbiſhop Morton. 
On its top hangs a ſmall bell, called Bell Harry, which 1s 
tolled every day for prayers, but never rung, except on the 
death of the king, queen, or archbiſhop. A little farther- 
eaſtward, is the tower, called that of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
till the ſhrine of St, Anſelm was placed in it, and it became 
his chapel. This, and one dedicated to St. Andrew, on the 
north fide of the church, have been much more lofty than 
they are at preſent. They are looked upon as the oldeſt 
parts of the building, Frem the ſouth-weſt corner of St. 
Anſelm's chapel we paſs through the cemetery-gate, which 
parted the burying-ground of the laity from that of the 
monks, which brings to view the fine chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, built in a different ſtile, but by no means inferior 
in beauty. This chapel contained the ſhrine of St, Thomas 
Becket, and was called after his name, as was alſo the 
church till the diſſolution, Devotees to this ſaint came from 
all quarters, and offerings poured in ſo faſt, that his ſhrine 
grew as famous for its riches as its holineſs. Eraſmus, who 
viſited it, ſays, ** a coffin of wood, which covered a cotfin 
« of gold, was drawn up by ropes and pullies, and then an 
« invaluable treaſure was diſcovered ; gold was the meaneſt 
thing to be ſeen there ; al! ſhone and glittered with the 
© moſt precious jewels, of an extraordinary bigneſs ; ſome 
« were larger than the egg of a gooſe.” At the eaſt end of 
this chapel, is another circular one, called Becket's crown, 
in which it is ſaid, his ſkull was preſerved as a relick, 'This 
building was unfiniſhed at the diſſolution, when Henry VIII. 
put a ſtop to the works and oblations at once, ſeized” on the 
treaſures and eſtates of the monaſtery, provided for the mem- 
bers of it as he pleaſed, and eſtabliſhed the cathedral on the 
new foundation of a dean, 12 prebendaries, 6 preachers, 6 


minor canons, and other officers and ſervants; It now reco- 
vered 
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vered its ancient name of Chriſt church; additions in honour 
of St. Thomas were no longer thought of, and his crown had 
but a ragged appearance, till about 1748, when Capt. H. 
Pudner, of this city, gave 100l. towards completing it, which 
ſum brought it to its preſent condition, The north fide of the 
church differs little from what we have been examining, but 
It is not ſo acceſſible; for here were the offices of the ancient 
monaſtery, ſome parts of which ſtill remain, converted into 
dwelling-houſes ; here alſo are the library, the audit-room, 
the chapter-houſe and cloyſter, which to deſcribe would far 
exceed the limits of our plan; we therefore proceed to the 
Arundel ſteeple, at the north-weſt corner of the church, 
This tower appears to be in a ruinous ſtate, being ſo full of 
cracks as to require ſtrengthening with iron-work z it had 
formerly a ſpire, 100 feet high, on its top ; but that being 
damaged in the great ſtorm in November 1703, it was 
taken down ſoon after. Its preſent height is 100 feet. 
; \ 


We now enter, by the porch at the foot of the Oxford 
ſteeple, into the body of the church; which meaſures, from 
the | weſt door to the choir ſteps, 178 feet; from north to 
ſouth, including the fide iles, 71 feet; and in height, to 
the vaulted roof, 80 feet. The fine arches over head, ſo 
"moderately adorned with well proportioned ornaments ; the 
lofty pillars, ſo well diſpoſed for diſtributing that light which 
the windows admit in great plenty; and the agreeable length 
of the walk between them, augment the pleaſure, till we 
arrive at the flight of ſteps which lead up to the door of the 

choir, and give us a view of the rich ſcreen at the entrance, 
as well as of the croſs iles on each hand, and the dazzling 
height of the inſide of the noble tower called Bell Harry 
ſteeple. All theſe particulars, ſo finely adjuſted, can hardly 
fail of giving great pleaſure to thoſe who ſurvey them with 


any degree of attention, The choir is thought to be the 
| | moſt 
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fpacious of any in the kingdom, being 180 feet in length, 
from the weſt door to the altar, and 38 in breadth, between 
the two ſide doors. The ſtalls for the dean and prebendaries 
are ſix on each fide of the entrance; they are of wainſcot; 
divided by neat fluted pillars and pilaſters, with capitals of 
the Corinthian order, ſuppofting arched canopies, and a 
front elegantly carved with crowns, ſceptres, mitres, and 
rich foliage, with ſuitable frieze and cornice. The wain- 
ſcotting on each ſide, as far as the archbiſhop*s throne; is 
in the ſame taſte, though not quite ſo rich in its ornaments, 
In 1704, the old monkiſh ſtalls, which were in two rows on 
each ſide the choir, were removed, and the preſent hand- 
ſome ranges of ſeats erected in their ſtead ; archbiſhop Teni - 
ſon, on this occaſion, gave the preſent throne. The whole 
is of wainſcot ; the canopy and its ornaments, raiſed very 
high on ſix fluted pillars of the Corinthian order, with pro- 
per impoſts. It is ſaid to have coſt 2441. 8s. 2d. At the 
right hand of the throne is a ſeat or pew for the archdea» 
con. The altar-piece was deſigned by Sir James Burrough, 
Maſter of Caius college, Cambridge. It is alſo of the Co- 
rinthian order, very lofty, and well executed, A handſome 
wainſcotting is continued from the altar-piece to the two 
fide doors of the choir, in a taſte deſigned to diſtinguiſh this 
part (the chancel or preſbyterium) from the reſt of the choir, 
From the altar-rail the pavement is of black and white mar- 
ble, in a fancied pattern ; at ſeven or eight feet diſtance is 
a noble flight of fix ſteps, of veined white marble, reach» 
ing the whole breadth of the altar. Above theſe the pave - 
ment is continued near 20 feet, in a pattern ſuitable to that 
below them. The communion plate, which is of gilt filver, 
is very elegant. The organ, ſituate on the north fide of 
the choir, was new built in 1753, excepting that the old 
front was preſerved. The middle ſpace of the choir is illu- 
minated, during the winter months, by two braſs ſconces, _. 
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of twenty-four lights each, as is the body by a number of 
glaſs lanterns fixed againſt the pillars. Behind the altar is 
the beautiful chapel of the Holy Trinity, in the middle of 
which ſtood the ſhrine of St. Thomas Becket, Part of the 
floor is curiouſly inlaid with moſaic. work. It contains the 
throne, or epiſcopal chair, the ſeat of which is compoſed of 
three pieces of grey marble z-alſo the monuments of Henry 
IV. and his queen, Edward the Black Prince, cardinal Chat- 
tilon, archbiſhop Courtney, cardinal Pole, dean Wotton, 
and one more ancient, ſaid to be that of archbiſhop Theo- 
bald; but this is doubtful. . In the north ile are the monu- 
ments of archbiſhops Chichley and Bourchier; and in the 
ſouth, thoſe of archbiſhops Walter, Reynolds, Kemp, Strat- 
ford, and Sudbury. The croſs ile contains the chapel of 
St. Anſelm, as it did alſo his tomb, of which there are now 
no remains; but thoſe of archbiſhops Mepham and Brad- 
wardin are ſtill in being. The mural monuments on the 
north ſide of the body are of Thomas Sturman, auditor of 
this church; Orlando Gibbons, organiſt to king Charles I, 
Adrian Seravia, John Turner, and Richard Colf, preben- 
dariesz and fir John Boys, founder of Jeſus Hoſpital. On 
the ſouth fide are thoſe of John Porter, and John Simpſon, 
_ efqrs. and another of the name of Berkley. Beſide theſe, there 
are three ancient table tombs, ſaid to be of the archbiſhops 
Hip and Wittleſey, and a Dr. Lovelace; alſo a ſmall cha- 
pel, which contains two handſome monuments of the Ne- 
vils. The north croſs, or martyrdom, is the place where 
Recket was murdered at the altar of St. Benedict, on the 
29th of December 1170. Here are the monuments of arch- 
- biſhops Peckham and Warham,. doctors Chapman, Fother- 
by, and Mr, Clerke ; alſo the fine chapel of the Virgin 
Mary, which contains thoſe of the deans Rogers, Fotherby, 
Bargrave, Boys, and Turner. In the ſouth croſs are thoſe 
. 5 Dr. and Mrs. 18888 Dr. John Battely, Mrs. Jane 


Hardres, 
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nds and Mr. Herbert Randolph. On the eaſt fide is 
the chapel of St. Michael, where are the monuments 'of 
archbiſhop Langton; earl of Somerſet and his lady, and the 
duke of Clarence, her ſecond huſband ; Col, William Prude, 
killed at the ſiege of Maeſtricht in 16323 fir Tho. Thorn. 
hurſt, killed at the iſle of Rhee in 1625 ; Lady Thornharſtz 
dame Dorothy 'Thornhurſt ; Mrs. Anne Milles; fir George 
| Rooke ; fir James Hales ; and brigadier Francis Godfrey, 
In the undercroft are thoſe of archbiſhop Morton, Ifabella 
counteſs of Athol, and lady Mohun, _ 


24 


We do not here ii to deſcribe hi various beans: 
of theſe venerable and magnificent memorials of the deceaſed, 
nor the very rich, but not profuſe, ornaments, which adorn 
this noble ſtructure, as we would not wiſh to anticipate the 
pleaſure a traveller may receive in viewing them. Perſons 
always attend, to give information in theſe particulars; but 
as that may not be ſatisfadory to an inquiſitive mind, we 
ſhall refer him to the elaborate treatiſe of Mr. Somner, or 
to a little work, entitled {4 Walk in and about the City of 
Canterbury, publiſhed in 1774, by a gentleman *® lately 
deceaſed, who was no leſs eſteemed for his extenfive know- 
ledge of antiquity, than for his affability and readineſs to 
communicate that knowledge to every un, into che 
works of nature or art. 


In the ann within the precincts of this church, is 
a public grammar ſchool, founded by Henry VIII. wherein - 
50 boys are inſtructed, with a quarterly allowance for the 


The Rev. William Goflling, a rative of Canterbury, and minor 
canon of the cathedral; A ſecond edition, much enlarged, was publiſhed , 
by ſubſcription in 1977, a few months after the death of the ingenious 
and benevolent author; and fince, in 1779, a third edition, printed in a 


ſize fit for the pocket, : 
* 2 | 1 
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purchaſe of books, It is under the dire dion of two maſ- 
ters. The ſchool-houſe was formerly the chapel of the al. 
en, yt by Fry aſa prior in 1318. 


f From "AST the road to Margate lies through North. 
gate, and at a little diſtance from the end of the ſtreet, we 

have a full view, on the left, of St, Stephen's church, and 
the ne new ſeat of fir Edvard Hales, bart. extending it- 
ſelf 538 feet in front, with a ſpacious lawn before it, and 
the wings and back part encompaſſed with beautiful planta» 
tions, Two miles from Canterbury is Sturry, where we croſs 
the river Stour, which in this part is ſometimes rendered 
dangerous by floods ; but a large ſum of money was lately 
raiſed by ſubſcription to build a ſubſtantial bridge over it, 
the firſt ſtone was laid on the 4th of July, 1776, and fi- 
niſhed ſoon afterwards. About a quarter of a mile to the 
right, is Fordwich, which, though it has the appearance 
only of a mean village, is incorporated by the name of the 
mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town of Fordwich, 
is a member of the town and port of Sandwich, and enjoys 
the ſame privileges as the cinque ports. It is ſituate on the 
Stour, which is navigable for ſmall veſſels to the town; tho” 
there is reaſon to think the ſea was once much nearer ; 
and very probably the Portus Trutulenſis was that part of 
this large haven, where the Stour entered it, and derives it 
name from thoſe excellent trouts, for which this place yet 
continues famous. The Stour, in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, was made navigable as high as Canterbury. In an- 
cient times there appear to be two rivers of this name, which 
are ſuppoſed to have fallen into the Wantſum, at Stour- 
mouth. There are two rivers ſtill, one the Greater, the 
other the Leſſer Stour, and both, as far as we can judge, 
were formerly navigable, but never as a joint ſtream, the 
former falling into the Wantſum at Stourmouth, and the 

latter 
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latter at 680 diſtance from it. In reality there have been 
great and manifeſt changes in the face of the country, and 
the courſe of the rivers, in this. part of Kent; but however 
different their ſituation from what they are at preſent, we 
have no authority to ſuppoſe that either of theſe rivers ever 
admitted veſſels of any ſize, or communicated with the ſea, 
otherwiſe than by the arm of it, called the Wantſum, 


Near fix miles from Canterbury is Upſtreet, from whence 
we deſcend into the marſhes, formerly covered by the Want- 
ſum, the arm of the ſea which ſeparated Thanet from the 
main land of Kent, now contracted to a ditch, and arrive 
at Sarr, another member of the port of Sandwich. This 
place was once in a flouriſhing condition, lying in the bay 
of Rutupium, arid conſequently a port; of which there is 
not only credible tradition, authenticated in the laſt age 
from the mouths of compecent witneſſes, who had them- 
ſelves ſeen ſmall boats, and even barks of a tolerable 
ſize paſs quite through to the north mouth; but at both 
here and at other places in Thanet, are viſible marks re- 
maining, of the little creeks and havens, in which veſſels - 
formerly lay; and their charters prove this beyond the 
power of doubting, as to its certainty. Three miles to the 
left, is Reculver, the Regulbium of the Romans, ſityated cn 
a riſing ground on the welt fide of the Yenlade, (though it 
ſeems to have ſtood originally in an ifland, formed by that 
river) and cloſe by the ſea ſhore. It is at preſent joined to 
Kent, without any ſign of its having ever been ſeparated, 
and is divided from Thanet only by a little brook, (the 
Yenlade) which falls into the ſea at North-Mouth. Severus, 
emperor of Rome, is ſaid to have built a caſtle at Reculver, 
like that of Richborough. Great quantities of Roman and 
Saxon coins, urns, and other curioſities have been found 
here, Ethelbert, king of Kent, built a palace, and reſided 

: | here 
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Kio, as did many of his ſucceſſors ; and Baſſa, an Engliſh 
Saxon lord, founded here a rich abbey,-in 650; but there 
are now ſcarce the leaſt remains of either. The preſent 
church is very ancient, and had in it a moſt ſumptuous 
choir, The weſt door, in its primitive ſtate, was very no- 
ble, and is ſtill a curious remain of Saxon architecture; 
over it are two lofty ſpires, known by the name of the 'Two 
Siſters, which are very uſeful to mariners navigating this 
part of the coaſt of Kent. 


'The Ile of Thanet, which we enter at Sarr, 1s celebrated 
for being the door through which arts, ſcience, and divine 
knowledge came into this happy iſland. The Britons called 

it Richborough ifle, from its vicinity to the city of that 
name. The Saxons denominated it Thanet, from a word 
in their language which ſignifies fire; conjectured to have 
been ſo named from the many beacons erected in it, to give 
warning againſt the common enemy. The extent of the 
iſland is about nine miles from eaſt to weſt, and eight from 
north to ſouth. It contains ten pariſhes, and had formerly 
as many churches, though now only ſeven remain. The ſoil 
in general is very fertile, and through the good manage- 
ment of its occupiers, produces ſuch crops of grain, in fa- 
vourable ſeaſons, as are ſcarcely to be equalled. To the 
left of the road, ten miles from Canterbury, 1s the genteel 
village of St. Nicholas, The church is a fair handſome 
building, but contains no monuments prior to the year 1500. 
About the ſame diſtance to the right, is the ſmall town of 
Monkton, or Monktown, ſo called from being the property 
of the monks, who uſually reſided here. In the church, 
which appears to have been larger than at preſent, are col- 
legiate ſtalls, and the heads of ſeveral priors in the remains 
of painted glaſs in the windows. About thirteen miles from 


Canterbury, on the right, is IG a handſome ſeat, 
- the 


* 


„ 
the property of Joſias Fuller F arrer, eſq; which commands 
a fine view of the ocean, and of the adjacent country, A 
quarter of a mile to the right of Cleve, is Mount Pleaſant, 
a public-houſe, built on an eminence, and much admired 
for its beautiful and extenſive proſpects- Half a mile from 
hence, near the marſhes, is the ancient, but ſmall town of 
Minſter. Domneva, daughter of Ercombert, king of Kent, 
built and founded an abbey at this place, about the year 
670, and furniſhed it with veiled virgins, to the number of 
ſeventy ; herſelt becoming the firſt abbeſs. Mildred, her 
daughter, ſucceeded her, and fo far excelled her mother in 
piety, that ſhe was canonized a ſaint, and the nunnery ever 
after was called by her name. It was deſtroyed by the Danes 
about the year 990. The church is the handſomeſt, though 
molt ancient ſtrucure in the iſland ; it conſiſts of three iles, 
and has eighteen collegiate flalls in the choir. On the floor, 
and in the church porch, are ſeveral large, flat grave-ſtones, 
which are very ancient. In the laſt century, a pot of Roman 
ſilver coins was plowed up near Minſter ; they were chiefly of 
Lucius Aurelius Verus. On the left is Birchington, a mem- 
ber of the town and port of Dover. The church is a neat 
building, and contains ſeveral ancient and modern monu- 
ments of the Queke and Criſpe families, who reſided at the 
ancient manſion in this pariſh, called Quekes, or Quex, At 
this houſe king William III. uſed to refide, till the winds 
favoured his embarking for Holland. A room, ſaid to be 
the bed-chamber of this royal gueſt, is ſtill ſhewn, together 
with an adjacent encloſure, in which his guards encam} ed. 
We next paſs by the poor remains of the chapel of Wood, 
about fifteen miles from Canterbury. It is a limb of the 
town and port of Dover, and is ſuppoſed to take its name 
from its ancient ſylvan ſituation, Between the cliff and this 
chapel is Dandelion, the ſeat of the very ancient family of 
Dent-de-Lion, which may be traced from Eward I. through 
| many 
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many generations; ſome of this family lie in Margate church. 
This houſe has been very ſtrong, and a good defence againſt 
bows and arrows, as appears from its venerable remains, 
which are a gate-houſe, built with bricks and flints, in ſe- 
parate layers ; over the gate are the arms of that ancient fa- 
mily. Near this. place, in the year 1724, were found, in 
digging a way to the ſea, about two feet under the ſurface, 
twenty-ſeven inſtruments made of bell-metal, of various 
lengths and breadths, ſome about ſeven inches long and two 
broad, with a hollow at one end for a wooden haft; they 
are ſuppoſed to have been chizzels uſed by the Roman ſol- 
diers, | 
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Deſeription of Margate, —Drafers. — Hackendown Banks, 
King's Gate. — North Feoreland, —Broadſtairs.—Goodwin 
Sands. —St. Peter” aer Ur nmr bbsfleet. — Stonar 
. —SANDWICH, 


"ARGATE, or St. Jes is ſituated on the north ſide 

of the iſland, within a ſmall bay in the breach of 

the cliff, where is a gate to the ſea, from whence it has its 
name; it is 72 miles from London, and about 16 from Can- 
terbury. In all matters of civil juriſdiction Margate is ſub- 
jet to the mayor of Dover, whoſe deputy refides here, and 
of which town and port it is a member. The principal ſtreet 
is near a mile in length, and built on an eaſy aſcent, by 
which means the upper part is clean and dry, and the lower 


end much more ſo than formerly; a conſiderable ſum of 


money having been lately expended in drains for that pur- 
poſe. The harbour is pleaſant, but not greatly frequented, 


for want of a ſufficient depth of water to keep veſſels of bur- 
den 
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den afloat ; nevertheleſs, great quantities of corn, and all 
kinds of grain, are ſhipped here for London, The pier of 
wood carried out to the eaſtward, in a circular form for the 
ſecurity of ſhipping, is built where nature, by a cove in the 
cliff, ſeemed to direct, ard is very ancient; as we find it in 
a ruinous ſtate in the reign of Henry VIII. and in that of 
Elizabeth, certain rates on corn, &c. impoſed for keeping 
it in repair; notwithſtanding it continued in an indifferent 
ſtate till the year 1724; when an act of parliament was 
granted, for empowering che inhabitants to collect ſundry 
duties on all ſhips trading to and from it, and wardens were 
alſo inveſted with proper authority to receive and expend the 
money. Though Margate, in ſemmer, is a pleaſant and 
agreeable ſituation, yet what has given it ſo great an eclat 
in the beau monde, 1s its conveniency for bathing ; the ſhore 
being level and covered with fine ſand, is extremely well 
adapted for that purpoſe, On the wharf are ſeven bathing- 
rooms, which are large and convenient. Hither the com- 
pany refort to drink the water, and from therice, in turns, 
they enter the machines, which are driven out into the ſea, 
often to the diſtance of two or three hundred yards, under 
the conduct of careful guides. There is a door at the back 
of the machine, by which the bathers deſcend into the wa- 
ter, by means of a ladder, and an umbrella of canvas is let 
down, which conceals them from public view. There are 
often near thirty of theſe machines employed till -near the 
time of high water. Mr. Benj. Beale, a Quaker, was the in 
ventor of them in 753 Their ſtructure is ſimple, but quite 
convenient; and by means of the umbrella, the pleaſures of 
bathing may be enjoyed in ſo private a manner, as to be 
conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt delicacy. Since Margate has 
been ſo much frequented by perſons of conſequence, many 
conſiderable additions and improvements have been made 
to the town, A large ſquare hay been lately creed, in 
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which are ſome very handſome houſes, built by 8 of 
ſortune for their own uſe, with ſeveral others intended for 
the reception of the nobility and gentry. It is paved after 
the ſame manner as the ſtreets in London. On one ſide of 
it is a noble and com modious aſſembly- room, finiſhed with 
great elegance and taſte, and ſuppoſed to be one of the lar- 
geſt buildings of the kind in England, which commands 2 
delightful view of the ſea, It is eighty feet in length, and 
forty-three in breadth, of a fine height, and richly orna- 
mented. Adjoining to this are apartments for tea and cards, 
which are ſpacious and perfectly convenient. Over theſe is 
2 flight of bedchambers, neatly furniſhed, for the accom- 
modation of ſuch perſons as are not provided with other 
lodgings at their firſt coming, The ground floor conſiſts of 
a billiard-room, and a large apartment for the uſe of public 
entertainments, which belongs to, and communicates with 
the Hotel, and of a large piazza, which extends the whole 
length of the building. The number of ſubſcribers to theſe 
rooms often amount to near one thouſand in a ſeaſon. The 
public amuſements are regularly conducted by Mr. Walker, 

maſter of the ceremonies. Beſides the tavern in the ſquare, 
the New Inn, kept by Mitchener, near the water-ſide, is 
much frequented both as a good inn and tavern, and has a 
billiard-table and coffee-raom, Mitchener has alſo erected 
two warm ſalt- water baths on a moſt excellent conſtruction, 
which are very elegant, and built at a great expence; they 
are cleared in a few minutes, and may be brought to any de- 
gree of temperature required, with the utmoſt eaſe, And 
with truth it may be ſaid, that their uſe has been attended 
with ſingularly good effects. There are ſeveral good lodg- 
ing houſes, beſides thoſe in the ſquare, and their rooms, 
though in general ſmall, are neat ; it may be ſaid commo- 
dious, when it is conſidered, that many of them are now 


applied to a uſe for which they” were not originally intended. 


However , 
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However, many have been built of late years exprefsly with 
an intention of their being hired for lodgings, and the old 
ones are daily receiving all the improvements they are capa- 
ble of. Boarding-houſes are likewiſe kept in a decent, ro- 
putable manner, for the convenience of ſmall families, or 
ſingle perſons. Dr. Forbes, a phyſician of eminence, reſides 
at Margate all the year. As to the efficacy of ſea-bathing, 
we can only ſay, that in all caſes where bathing can be d? 
ſervice, this muſt be, at leaſt, equal to any other, and in 
all cutaneous diſorders, or where the complaints are exter- 
nal, greatly ſuperior. After bathing it is cuſtomary to walk. 
The places moſt frequented for this purpoſe are, the ſquare, 
the fort, and the rope-walk ; though when the tide is ebbed, 
the company go often on the ſands, to collect ſhells, peb- 
bles, ſea-weeds, &c. many of which are to be met with in and 
about Margate, The ſands extend for ſome miles along the 
| ſhore, quite ſmooth and dry at low water, and may be paſ- 
ſed, with ſafety, fix hours in the day. The ocean on one 
hand, and the caverns and grottoes worn in the high chalky 
cliff, on the other, form a ſcene together moſt pleafingly ro- 
mantic. In fine weather, parties frequently go off to ſea 
for the diverſion of.fiſhing, or to viſit the ſhips which lie at 
anchor in the roads. When the weather is windy or wet, 
here are two circulating libraries,“ well ſtocked with books 
for the amuſement of company within doors. The preſent 
play-houſe is but an indifferent one, though it has lately re- 
ceived ſome improvements. A company of comedians per- 
form three nights in the week, The poſt comes in from and 
returns to London every day, during the ſeaſon, by an or- 
der from the general poſt- office, without any additional ex- 
pence to the company. Two machines and a diligence run 
every day to Canterbury, to meet the coaches which come 


* Hall's near the. Pier, and Silver's at the New Rooms, 
4 2 in 
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in there from London, and return with paſſengers to Mar- 
gate the ſame evening. Proviſions i in general are good, and 
moderately cheap. Large quantities of fiſh are taken, the 
fineſt of which bear a good price, the reſt are ſold reaſona- 
bly. Wines, brandy, &c. are cheap and good; complaints 
baving been formerly made with reſpe& to the firſt of theſe 
articles, no expence has been ſpared to prevent them in fu- 
ture. Margate is now as well ſupplied with ſhops as moſt | 
other public places, and there are many very reputable 
tradeſmen, in al! branches of buſineſs, The various arti- 
cles of trade are moſtly furniſhed by a ready and quick com- 
munication with London, by the hoys. Were it not for the 
aſſiſtance of theſe veſſels, it would be almoſt impoſſible for 
Margate and the country round to furniſh entertainment for 
the vaſt numbers of people who reſort thither. They are 
floops of 80 or 100 tons burden, of which there are five, 
and two or three fail in alternate weeks. Their ſtation in the 
Thames is at Wool. quay, near the Cuſtom-houſe. They uſu· 
ally ſail from London on Wedneſday or Thurſday, and from 
Margate on Friday or Saturday. Paſſengers (of whom there 
are ſometimes 60 or 70) pay only 28. 6d. for themſelves, and 
the freight of baggage, unleſs very bulky,' does not much 
exceed ſixpence per hundred weight. A yacht alſo has been 
fitted up in a neat and commodioas manner, for the convey- 
ance of paſſengers. The general price of the paſſage is 28. 
6d. for each perſon, or the beſt cabin may be hired on rea- 
ſonable terms; and is capable of bringing down a very large 
family or party of company, with all their ſervants and 
baggage. The paſſage is often made in eight or ten hours, 
and at other times in two or three days, as the wind and tide 
happen to ſuit. The beſt wind down is W. N. W. and the 
beſt up E. S. E. The hoy, like the grave, confounds all 
diſtinctions; high and low, rich and poor, fick and ſound, 
are indiſcriminately blended together ; it can therefore be 
EEC e e eee . 
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no wonder, if the humours of ſuch a motley crew, of all 
ages, tempers, and diſpoſitions, ſhould now and then ftrike 
out ſuch diyerting ſcenes as mult neceſſarily baffle the poſe 
ſibility of deſcription. Upon the whole, the paſiage is cheap, 
and, with a fair wind and good weather, extremely pleaſant 
and agreeable ; but it is not to be recommended to ladies of 
great delicacy. To take away every apprehenſion of dan- 
ger, it may be ſufficient to ſay, that it is now more than 
140 years fince a hoy from this place was loſt. The maſters 
are decent, careful men, and allow of no impropriety of 
behaviour, which they cau prevent; the buſineis they tranſ- 
at is incredible. The church at Margate is dedicated to 
St. John the Baptiſt, which was the ancient name cf the 
pariſh. It was formerly a chapel to Minſter, and is ſuppoſed 
to have been built about the year 1050, and made parochial 
fince 1290 ; in it are ſeveral ancient monuments. At Dra- 
pers, in the neighbourhood, is an hoſpital, founded by Mi- 
chael Yoakley, of the pariſh of St. John, It was built in 
1709, and conſiſts of ten dwelling houſes; one of which is 
appropriated for an overſeer, and the others for poor men 
and women of the adjoining pariſhes. They are allowed 
coals, and enjoy a weekly ſtipend. This inſticution being 
entirely calculated for the relief of indigence, not for the 
encouragement of idleneſs, the founder, in his will, has 
ſpecified the qualifications of ſuch as are, to be admitted ; 
they mult be induſtrious, and of a meek, humble, and quiet 


ſpirit. The paupers are chiefly Quakers, 


To the left from Margate, between Northdown and King's 
Gate, are Hackendown Banks; two tumuli or barrows of 
earth, which mark-the ſpot whereon a bloody battle was 
fought between the Danes and Saxons, in 853. The con- 
current teſtimony of hiſtory, long tradition, the _— 
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of the word, (feta of battle-axes,) and more particularly, 
the urns and bones found buried in them, leave little room 
to queſtion the truth of this action. One of theſe banks was 
opened on the 23d of May 1743, by Mr. Thomas Read, 
owner of the lands, in the preſence of many hundred peo- 
ple. A little below the ſurface were found ſeveral graves, 


cut out of the ſolid chalk, and covered with flat ſtones ; they 


were not more than three feet in length, into which the bo- 
dies had been thruit, bent almoſt double. Several urns made 
of coarſe earthern ware, capable of containing about two or 
three quarts each, had been buried with them, which crum- 
bled into duſt on being expoſed to the air. Aſhes and char- 
coal were found in them. Many of the bones were large, 
but not gigantic, and for the moſt part perfectly ſound. In 
June, 1765, the ſmaller tumulus was opened, by order of 
the late Henry lord Holland, who had then purchaſed the 
lands. The appearances were much like the former, with 
this exception only, that no urns were found. The beſt hif- 
torians of thoſe times inform us, that the battle was fought 


ſo near the ſea, that great numbers were puſhed over the 


cliff during the action; and it ſeems probable, that moſt of 
the ſlain were thrown over afterwards, as no other remains 
of bodies have ever been found near the place, To perpe- 


tuate the memory of this action, lord Holland has erected a 


monument, with a proper inſcription, on the larger of theſe 
banks, in a ſtile of antiquity, At a ſmall diſtance from 
hence, is a breach in the cliff, formerly called Bartholo- 
mew's Gate, from a tradition, that it was finiſhed on the 
feſtival of that ſaint, but now King's Gate; which name, 
as appears by an inſcription over the portal, it received by 
order of King Charles II. who landed here, with the duke 


of Vork, in his paſſage from: Dover to London, on the zoth 
of June, 1683. At this place, ſituated on a ſmall but plea- 


fant bay, ſtands the delightful ſeat of the late lord Holland, 
NOW 
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now the property of =——— Powell, eſq; built on a very 
different plan from any other houſe in the kingdom ; the 
whole being intended (by its architect, fir Thomas Wynn“) 
to reſemble an Italian villa; but more particularly that of 
Tully's Formian villa on the coaſt of the bay of Baiz% near 
the city of Puzzolo, one of the moſt celebrated in the Ro- 
man ſtate, upon the eve of the Auguſtan age, when all the 
polite arts were at the zenith of their glory. The ſaloon of 
Neptune, and ſome other of the apariments are very fine. 
On the front of the houſe, towards the ſea, is a noble por. 
tico of the Doric order, The wings are faced with flint, of 
curious workmanſhip, Over each of the gateways that lead 
to them is a large antique baſſo relievo, of white marble ; 
one of which is fuppoſed to be an ovation of Marcus Aure- 
lius ; and the other, though with no great certainty, to re- 
late to the ſtory of Ceres and Proſerpine. The back front 
conſiſts of ſeveral buildings, which exaQly anſwer to each 
other on the oppoſite ſides of the garden. The whole is cou- 
nected with furpriſing convenience, Here are likewiſe a 
great number of antique marble columns, 2atues, buſtos, 
vaſes, &c. purchaſed in Italy at a very conſiderable expence. 
The curious ornaments of the ceiling in the great ſaloon 
were painted by Mr. Hakewell, junior, in Broad-fireet, Sc- 
ho- ſquare. The beautiful columns of Scagliola, in imitation 
of porphyry, were executed by Meſſrs. Bartoli and Richter, 
of Great Newport-ſtreet, London, who have ſince raiſed - 
thoſe of the New Pantheon. The gardens are ſmall but 

eat. At the upper end of the long walk, leading to. the 
convent, is a beautiful column of black Kilkenny marble, 
raiſed to the memory of the late counteſs of Hillſborough, 
daughter to the Earl of Kildare, and called Counteſs Pillar, 


with this inſcription, 


* Lxely crcated Lord Newborough in Iceland, 
This 
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T his Pillar 
Is erected to the Honour of 
Margaret of Kildare 
Counteſs of Hilſborough ' 
And alas! in memory too 
of that moſt amiable Woman 
Who died at Naples 1767. 


Nor is there greater ſingularity in the houſe, than in the 
ſeveral buildings erected on the adjacent grounds; which are 


for the moſt part intended to repreſent ruinated edifices of 


antiquity. The deſign never fails to excite the wonder and 
frequently the cenſure of the ſpectators. Though we may 
venture perhaps to aſſert that the latter is not ſo well found - 
ed as is generally imagined. To decide the point of ſupe« 
rior taſte between theſe and the ſtructures which generally 
adorn the gardens of our nobility, may be no eaſy matter ; 
and Lord Holland's were certainly leſs expenſive, and more 
uſeful than moſt others. The materials are only flint and chalk, 
both of them on the ſpot, and to be had at no other ex- 
pence than that of carriage; and the moſt conſiderable build» 
ings, as the Convent, Caſtle, and Bead-houſe, contributed 
at once io the advantage and entertainment of their propri- 
etor. If you are going from the pariſh church to Kingſgate, 
you meet firſt with the Convent, deſigned to repreſent the 
remains of one of thoſe ancient monaſteries formerly ſo nu- 
merous in this kingdom. It conſiſts of a noble gateway and 
porter's lodge, divided into two ſmall and one very hand- 
ſome apartment. The adjoining cloiſter contains five cells 
inhabited by ſeveral poor and induſtrious families. An an- 
cient monument appears amidſt the ruins of the chapel, on 
which reſt two ſtone figures, whom you may imagine to have 
been two of the old reguli of the kingdom of Kent. The 
monument of Hackendown, or Field of Battle-axes, is a 


building in the ſtile of very remote antiquity, intended to 


COM 
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commemorate a battle fought on this ſpot Wel the "; 0M 
and Anglo Saxons in the year $53, as has been noticed be- 
fore, On a tablet is the following inſcription ; | 


D. M. 
Danorum et Saxonum hic occiſorum 
Dum de ſolo Britannico 
| (Milites nihil a ſe alienum putant) 
Britannis perfide et crudeliter olim expulſis 
Inter ſe demicaverunt; 
Hen. de Holland _ 
Poſuit. 
Qui duces, qualis hujus prælii exitus, 
Nulla notat hiſtoria : 

Annum circiter pe evenit pugna ; 
Et pugnam hanc eveniſſe fidem faciunt 
Oſſa quamplurima, 

Quz ſub hoc et altero tumulo huic vicino 

ſiunt ſepulta, 


In Engliſh. 

To the memory of the Danes and Saxons here gan, who 
were fighting for the poſſeſſion of Britain (Soldiers think 
every thing their own) the Britons having before been per- 
fidiouſly and cruelly expelled. This was erected by Henry 
Lord Holland. No hiſtory records who were the comman- 
ders in this action, or what was the event of it. It hap- 
pened about the year 800, and that it happened on this ſpot 
is credible, from the many bones which are buried in this 
and the adjacent tumulus, | ; 

Counteſs Fort contains a round tower, quite in ruins, with 
a circular outwork in the manner of our ancient fortifica» 
tions. It was deſigned by the architect for an ice-houſe, but 


never applied to that purpoſe. The caſtle is exactly in the 
Aa ſame 


| 
| 
| 
, 
| 
| 
; 
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dass fiyle of building with the caftles raiſed by Edward I, in 


Wales, to ſecure the conqueſt of thoſe wild and barren moun- 
tains, It ſerves the family for coach-houſes, ſtables, &c. 
The gate or paſſage to the ſea has the remains of a portcul- 
lis, to prevent any ſudden attack by privateers. The top 


of the Gothic arch ſerves as a line of communication be- 


tween the north and ſouth of a ſaluting platform of twenty. 
four pieces of cannon. On the fide next the ſea is inſcribed 
in Saxon capitals, 

GOD BLESS BARTH'LEM'S GATE, 


On that next the land an inſcription intimates, that whereas 


this gate was formerly called Bartholomew's Gate, it ſhould 
now take the name of King's Gate, in honour of Charles II. 


Olim porta fui patroni Bartholomæi, 
- Nunc, regis juſſu, Regia Porta vocor. 
Hic excenderunt Car. II. R. 
Et Ja. dux Ebor. 30 Jun. 1683. 


In Engliſh. 


I, once e by St. Bartholomew u was Claim'd, 
But now, ſo bids a king, am Kingſgate nam'd. 
King Charles the zd. and James duke of York, 
landed here 30 June 1683. 


The Bead-houſe has the appearance of a chapel, dedicated 
to St. Peter, the patron of fiſhermen, and of the pariſh church. 

It has always been an houſe of entertainment, where you may 
be as well accommodated as in moſt houſes upon the coaſt. 

The Temple of Neptune is a mixture of the ancient Roman 
and original Gothic architecture. The following inſcrip- 
tions are on the pedeſtal which ſupports the ſtatue of the 


deity to whom it is po. * The firſt deſignedly full of 
falſe quantities. 


1. Inſula | 
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1. 
Inſula rotunda Tanatos quam circuit unda, - 
Fertilis et munda, nulli eſt in orbe ſecunda, 
I Engliſh. | 
Thanet, round iſle, by water compaſs'd, 'reckon'd 
Fertile and clean, to none on earth the ſecond. 
2. 
Dio Neptuno, 
Inſulæ Tanatos 
Defenſori, 
Adium Witfieldenfium® 
Pracipue tutorl, 
Portz Regiz et terrarum 
__ Circumjacentium 
Patrono, - 
Hanc Statuam, 
Prope ædes prædictas compertam, 
D. D. D. A“. 1768. 
H. de Holland 
Jam ſenior fractuſque. 

To the god Neptune, protector of the Iſle of Thanet 
particularly the defender of the houfe of Whitfield, patron 
of Kingſgate and its environs, this ſtatue, which was found 
near the aforeſaid houſe, was dedicated in the year 1768, 
by Henry lord Holland, then old and infirm. 

Jo.” | 
Thy Fiſheries yield food, thy Commerce Wealth ; 
Thy Baths give Vigor, and thy Waters Health, 

4+ ; 
Whitfield was ſafe, while Neptune kept his door, 
Neptune mir d, and Whitfield is no more. 


® Lord Holland purghaſed this eftate of Robert Whitfield, eſqz who > | 
hag apartments in 6 houſe az long as he lived, 
Aaz | : Arx 


| 
| 
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Arx Ruchim. The Iſle of Thanet, in the old Britiſh lan- 
guage, was called Innis Ruohim, or Richborough Ifle, from 
its ſituation near the port of Richborough, hence this tower 
had its name.“ The outwork of flint, which ſurrounds the 
white tower, reſembles the caſtles erected by Henry VIII. 
for the Protection of che Kentiſh coaſt, Inſcription on a 
tablet: 

| Arx Ruohim, | 
| Secundum Rev. & admodum ornatum 
et eruditum virum Cornelium Willes, + 
Tempore Principis Vortigern, 
' Annum circiter ecccxLv1iit, 
Zdificata. 
I Engliſh. 

Ruchim Tower, according to the opinion of the Rev. and 
very accompliſhed and learned Cornelius Willes, built in the 
time of king Vortigern, about the year 448, 


Harley Tower, built in the ſtyle of Roman architecture in 


honour of Thomas Harley, lord mayor of London, 1768, 


On the cordon : 
Magiſtratus indicat virum. 
The Magiſtracy ſnows the man. 
On the tablet : 
This tower is dedicated to the Honour of Thomas Harley, | 
Loid * of London in the year of our Lord 1768. 


Sim. Dunclm. Hiſt. col. 120. Others, as Mr. Lewis, Hiſt. of Tha- 


net, p. 2, and Dr. Campbell, Political Survey, vol. i. p. 396, ſuppoſe 


Innis Ruchim to be the iſle in which Richborough formerly ſtood, and 
not Thanet, in which it never food at all. Innis Ruohim, the Roman 


Iſle, Innis Romanorum. Of this we thall ſpeak more fully when we 
treat of the Cinque Ports. 


+ Late Vicar of St, Peter's, and Prebendary of Wells, 
2 Juſtum 


D , 
Juſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Mente quatit ſolida, 
In Engliſh.” 
The man in conſcious virtue bold, 
Who dares his ſecret purpoſe hold 
Unſhaken hears the crowd's tumultuous noiſe, 


Whitfield Tower, in the full perfection of Gothic archi- 
tecture, is very elegant; the beauty of its ſhaft was equal - 
led by the ornaments which graced its ſummit, but were 
blown down by the wind the firſt winter after it was finiſhed. 
On the tablet are the following lines : 
This Tower built 
On the higheſt Spot of this Iſland 
Is dedicated | 
'To the Memory of Robert Whitfield, Eſq; 
The Ornament and 
(Under Thomas Wynn, Eſq;) 
The Adorner of Kingſgate. 


A Catalogue of the Sharmes, Bufts, Columns, Sc, at Kingigate, 
In the Portico. 
Io columns of marble of Breſcia di Saravezza, with 
vaſes, purple and white variegated, 
One of antique Parian marble veined. 
One of Pavonazetta marble, grey and white. 
Two of deep brown alabaſter of Picorelli. 


In the receſſes of the Portico. a 


Two very ancient Saracophagi. 
In the Saloon of Neptune, — next the 2 | 
A ſtatue of Sappho, of ſtatuary marble; 3 a moſt elegant 


figure, 


A ſlave 
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A satyr, and a Cleopatra, 
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A ſlave bearing a large water veſſel, much admired for 


the firmneſs of attitude in ſupporting the weight on his 
ſhoulder, 


| In the lower niches. 
A ſitting figure of Hecuba, 
Oppoſite, another female figure fitting ; ; not known. 


In the angles of the Colonade. 
A very foe buſt of Trajan; ſtatuary marble. 
A very ſcarce and valuable one of Caligula in his youth; 
ſtatuary marble. 
M. T. Cicero, with a plinth of Gialla Sienna marble. 
Two unknown. 
A fine head of Seneca expiring, 
Another of /Eſculapius. 
On the Chimney piece. | 
A fine Etruſcan yaſe, ſome beautiful antique patteras, &c. 
ſmall baſſo relievos of Homer and Plato in antico roſſo. 
ö On a table. : 
An admirable buſt of Democritus, preſented to Lord Hol- 
land by fir Charles Bunbury, with the following lines: 
My dear lord, as a proof of my love and regard, 
Accept of the buſto which comes with this card; 
And may the old Grecian's ridiculous phiz 
Inſpire you with notions as chearful as his; 
Perſuade you with patience your griefs to endure, 
And laugh at thoſe evils no weeping can cure. 
Oppoſite a buſt of fir T. Wynn, now lord . 
in white marble. 
| In the Veſtibule of the Salcon. ' 
Centre nich, a very large Grecian urn, finely ornamented ; 
the ſtory in baſſo relievo is the ſuove taurilia, or ſacrifice of 
the ſwine, ſheep, and bull. | — 
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In the receſs of the Viſtibule of the houſe oppoſite the Rair-chſe, 

An antique ſmall pillar, capital and baſe, with a buſt of 
AÆſculapius 1 in white marble, 

In the Drawing Room, or French Room, 
Two large beautiful tables of roſſo granito. 
Two fine vaſes of white alabaſter. 
In the circular Room. 

Four large ſtatues on large and curious urns, which ferve 
as pedeſtals. 1. Flora, 2. Hu. 3. Diana venatrix: 
4. Venus. 


A beautiful Corinthian capital in white marble, dug out 


of the ruins of old Rome. 

A Sacrifice. 

A marine pillar of white marble. 

A Roman Eagle of black Namur marble. 

In the Paſſage Room. 

A ſmall head of Plato in Giallo antico. 

A ſmall column of Giallo antico. 

Two ditto of Pietra ſanta. 

A baſſo relievo of ſtatuary marble, ſuppoſed to be a ſepul- 
chral piece of Marcus Aurelius and the younger Fauſtina. 

The head of a boy in ſtatuary marble. . 

Caſts in terra cota: — Of Antonius; the dying Gladiator; 
the Wreſtlers ; Perſeus and Andromeda; Venus attended by 
Cupid on a dolphin ; the reverſe of the ſame figure ; a Cen- 
taur with a Cupid on his back, 

Two white marble pedeſtals for vaſes. 

Two Satyrs heads. 

A pair of green Oriental granite vaſes, fluted, exceediog- 
ly large and beautiful], with plinth of Giallo antico, modera. 

A pair of ditto of alabaſter of Volterra, near F n 
fluted and very fine; modern. 

A pair ditto of grey marble with white veins, antique and 


perfect. i 
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In the Library. 

Tm wo lava tables, finely poliſhed. 

On the Chimney- piece. 

A ſmall Hymen in white marble. . 

A Meduſa of the ſame ſize. 

Cafts in bronze of three capital ſtatues ; Hercules killing 
the Centaur, the lions killing the ox, the lion killing the 
horſe. 

Some trifles dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum. 

In Charles Tower, 

A granite pillar, _ 

An antique urn with an inſcription. 

Two. termini, one Zſculapius, the other a Faun; the 
heads of roſſo antico, and the pedeſtals of avg. 


A fine Sarcophagus. 
Many cinerary urns of different ſizes, and fome of them 


olf exquiſite workmanſhip. 


Fragment of an altar dedicated to Diana. 

Ditto of a pillar. | 

Ditto of a piece of lava, part of the paving of the ſtreets 
of Pompeia. ; 

Ditto of a ſquare ſtone with an inſcription. 

In the Repoſitory. 

Two ſmall columns of black Egyptian marble. 

Two large columns of grey Berdilio marble. 

Two large columns of verd antique, and other fragments 
of the ſame marble; very valuable, | 

Two ſmall fluted columns of antique white marble. 

An ancient door-way of roſſo antico. 

A profile of Auguſtus in white marble. 

The Dez Matres, three female figures without heads, the 
drapery very fine. | 

A cinerary urn: 

N of an antique cornice of white marble, 


| 


Ditto 
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Ditto not known. 
The head of an ox in white marble, 
Without doors, over the Gateways, 

Two beautiful baſſo relievos of white ſtatuary marble ; the 
one ſuppoſed to repreſent an ovation of Marcus Aurelius, 
the other to relate to the ſtory of Ceres and Proſerpine. 

A broken pillar, with the baſe of Saravezza marble. 

Some ſtones from the Giants Cauſeway in the county of 
Antrim in Ireland. 

About fifty tons of the pietra di Veſuvio, or lava from 
Naples, of a bluiſh grey colour, and exquiſitely hard. 


Still keeping along the coaſt, at the diſtance of about half 

a mile is the North Foreland, the extreme point eaſt of Eng- 
land. This cape projects far into the ſea, in form of a baſ- 
tion; on which is a light-houſe, a ſtrong octagon of flint, 
erected in 1683. A large fire of coals is kept blazing all 
night on the top of it, to be a guide for ſhips failing near 
the coaſt. Every Britiſh ſhip going round the foreland, pays 
two-pence, and every foreign one four-pence, on each tony 
for the ſupport of this light. It is under the direction of the 
elder brethren of the Trinity-houſe. The old, building of 
lath and plaiſter having been burnt down, a kind of beacon 
was uſed till the preſent building was raiſed. It is inhabi · 
ted by two men, who watch by turns. At Stone, a ſmall 
diſtance from hence, a pleaſanc country ſeat was built in 
1770, by fir Charles Raymond, bart. as a place of ſummer 
reſidence. Near this place one of thoſe beacons formerly 
ſtood, which were fired to give an alarm to the country in 
caſe of invaſion, The beacon was a tall piece of timber, 
at whoſe top, through a pulley, was an iron chain, to draw 
up a barrel of lighted pitch on that occaſion, A few years 
lince ſome of this timber was dug up on the top of the Bea- 
—_ con- 
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con- hill, about 55 rods nearer to Stone than the preſent 
light-houſe. In 1501, frequent mention is made of lands 
lying near or about the beacon, juxta le beken, apud le beten, 
vam ducent, ad le beten. | | 


Hence we deſcend to Broadſtairs, or more properly Brad- 
ſtow, a confiderable hamlet in the pariſh of St. Peter, which 
has increaſed preatly within' the laſt century, at the expence 
of other parts of it. In the year 1656, only eighteen, in 
1759, ſixty houſes were aſſeſſed to the poor's rate. This 
has been probably occaſioned by the number of veſſels fit- 
ted out for the North Sea, and Iceland cod-fiſhery, In the 
laſt mentioned year it ſent thirteen ſloops to Iceland on that 
account ; and in a ſucceſsful year it is a very profitable trade. 
The cod bringing on an average, at home matkets about 21, 
Tos. an hundred, by tale ; a conſiderable trade is carried on 
of the oil made of their livers, This trade has of late years 
much declined. The pier, being old and ruinous, was to- 
tally deſtroyed by a violent ftorm, Jan 2, 1767 ; but the 
harbour having been found to be of great uſe, it was rebuilt 
by voluntary ſubſcription in 1772. The droits or duties are 
confirmed by ancient uſage, and many decrees of the Lords 
Wardens of the Cinque Ports. Here are ſtill the remains of 
an old pate-way, built of flint, and fortified with a portcul- 
lis, to prevent the inroads of privateers ; as alſo of a popiſh 

chapel, ſaid to be once held in great veneration. On the 
2d of Feb. 1762, a large male whale of the ſpermaceti kind 
was driven on ſhore here ; whoſe dimenſions, taken upon the 
ſpot, were as follow: 
N | Feet. Inches, 
rr ĩ ˙ . — 

Circumference - 3 45 0 

Perpendicular height, as it lay on its fide, 12 © 

Diſtance of the fins, meaſared acroſs the belly 8 6 

; From 
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Feet. Inches. 
From the noſe ta. the ee 13 
From the noſe to the fin - _— 
From the noſe to the ſpout - -<«- =< 1 0 
Length of the fin - oo oe 4 £S- 

. Breadth of the fin „ e 3 © 
From the tail to the navel - -« ? 15+ © 
Length of the penis - <- = 6 © 
Lower jaw - a 


The throat was ſo narrrow as ſcarcely to admit of a man's 

arm. The lower jaw contained in two rows 48 teeth, from 
eighteen ounces downwards to not more than two or three. 

There were holes in the upper jaw correſpondent to the 

teeth in the lower, but no large teeth. In both jaws were 

ſome ſmall teeth, about the ſize of the ſtem of a tobacco 

pipe, white as ivory, and the larger teeth when wrought 

were not diſtinguiſhable from it. The next day, Feb. the 

3d, another whale of the ſame kind, and nearly of the ſame 
fize, was thrown aſhore at the ſame place. No leſs than 

thirteen male whales were driven out of their element by 
the ſtormy weather which prevailed at this time, or from 

ſome other hidden cauſe, of which we can give no account; 
viz, two at Broadſtairs, one at Birchington, two on the coaſt. 
of Eſſex, one on a ſhoal below the Hope Point in the river 

Thames, one on the coaſt of France, and fix on the Dutch 

and Flemiſh coaſts, | 


Oppoſite to this place, at the diſtance of ſomewhat more 
than two leagues from the ſhore, are the Goodwin Sands, 
which extend in length, from north to ſouth, about ten 
miles, and in breadth almoſt two, and are viſible at low 
water. Though theſe ſands form a bank, which, in con- 
junction with the North and South Forelands, renders the 
Downs a tolerably ſafe harbour, yet in general they are 
Bb 2 very 
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very deſtructive to navigation; ſhips ſlriking on them ſeldom 
eſcape, being uſually quite ſwallowed up in a few tides, and 
ſometimes in a very few hours. In the great ſtorm, Nov. 
27, 1703, the Stirling - Caſtle, Reſtoration, Northumberland, 
and Mary, on board which was vice-admiral Beaumont, 
were loſt upon theſe ſands, when. upwards of - 1100 ſeamen 


periſhed, As ſhipwrecks frequently happen, they become 


a good revenue to the fiſhermen and peaſants who live along 
the coaſt, and who ſeldom fail to improve them to the ut- 
moſt advantage. This, however, mult be owned in juſtice 
to them, that whenever there is a bare poſſibility of preſery _ 
ing a ſhipwrecked crew, they act in contempt of danger, 


and do really often ſave the lives of others, at the moſt im- 


minent hazard of their own. We cannot ſpeak with any 
certainty concerning the origin of theſe dangerous ſhoals ; it 
has been conjectured, by thoſe writers who ought to have 
known better, that they were inhabited iſlands within theſe 


1200 years, and part of ear] Goodwin's eſtate, but were 
{ſwallowed up by an earthquake, or overflowed by an inun- 


dation ; but if either of theſe cataſtrophes had-happened, in. 


the period abovementioned, they would certainly have been 


deſcribed in leſs ambiguons terms, Neither is there any men- 


tion of ſuch an iſland in Doomſday- book, where thoſe of 


Thanet, Sheppy, Graine, &c. are minutely deſcribed ; or 
in the annals of St. Auguſtine and Chriſt- Church, Canter- 
terbury, which, without doubt, would have enjoyed ſome 
part of them, if they had been more than imaginary, and 


as fertile as repreſented ; nor is mention made of it in any 


ancient terrier or repertory, which deſerves the leaſt degree 
of credit, The truth, in all probability, is, that in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry I. about the year 1100, a ter- 
rible inundation happened, which drowned a large track of 


land in Flanders and the Low Countries, The waters being 
thus drawn off, and diverted into another channel, the per- 


pendicular 
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pendicular depth in the adjoining ſea muſt of courſe be 
lefſened, fo that theſe ſands, which might be ſafely paſſed 
over before, by ſhips of ſuch burden as were then in uſe, were 
afterwards little more than covered, even at high water. 
What ſeems to confirm this opinion is, that from the ſame 
cauſe the river Wantſum, which was a navigadle river, fur« 
_ "rounding the iſland, is become, as before obſerved, only an 
inſignificant ſtream, and the harbour of Sandwich, formerly 


of great note, has been ſo choaked up with ſand, as to be 


of much leſs uſe at preſent than it was heretofore, It is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, that the Goodwin Sands are more ſoft and 
porous than thoſe along the neighbouring coaſt, in conſe- 
quence of which ſo many ſhips are almoſt inſtantaneouſly 


loſt ; but this is a miſtake, for they are as hard and tenacious 


as any other. Veſſels, indeed, are ſoon ſwallowed up at high 
water, if they hold together, by reaſon of their violent agi- 

tation, All heavy bodies reſting on ſand, when put in mo- 
tion, will work gradually downwards, and their deſcent will 
be in proportion to their degree of motion, | 


one mile to the right of Bradſtow is the pleaſant village 
of St. Peter, which has a neat and beautiful church; the 
tower of which is a well known ſea-mark, and the proſpect 
from the top is as delightful and extenfive, both by ſea and 
land, as the imagination can form. The aſcent to it is ſafe 
and eaſy, by ſtone ſteps. In matters of juriſdiction, St. 
Peter's is ſubje& to the town and port of Dover, to which it 


was annexed by letters patent of Henry VIII. This village 
has thirty-five hamlets or knots of houſes in it, all which 


bear different names. There are two fairs each year in this 
| pariſh, one on July 10, (Old St. Peter,) and the other on 
April 5, (Old Lady Day). Theſe may originally have been 
wakes, one on account of St. Peter, to whom the church, and 


the other on account of the B. Virgin, to whom the north 
| | chancel 


* 
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chancel was dedicated. Going on, with a full view of the 
cliffs of Calais to the left, we paſs through the ville of 


Dampton to 


Ramſgate, which is ſituated in a cove of the chalky cliff. 
It was anciently an obſcure village, built for the conveniency 
of the fiſhery; but of late years has been much improved 
and enlarged, owing to a ſucceſsful trade, which its inhabi- 
tants have carried on, ſince the year 1688, to Ruſſia and the 
Eaſt Country. The town is built in the form of a croſs, 
and has in it many elegant and commodious houſes, in ſome 
of which ſeveral very genteel families. conſtantly reſide, It 
| has alſo ſome good inns, and ſpacious ſhops. Since ſea- 
bathing has become ſo faſhionable an amuſement, the plea- 
fant and healthy fituation of Ramſgate has induced many of 
the nobility and gentry to reſort thither in the ſeaſon; in 
conſequence of which, an elegant aſſembly- room, coffee- 
room, billiard-room, and a complete ſet of lodging-rooms, 
have been lately erected near the Pier; from which is a moſt 
delightful proſpect of the Downs, the French coaſt, the 
South Foreland cliffs, Deal, Sandwich, and Eaſt Kent, and 
ſome of the higheſt towers of Dover caſtle may be diſcovered 
with a good glaſs. Here are alſo machines, with proper 
guides, and every accommodation for bathing. The bath- 
ing place is under the cliffs on the eaſt ſide of the harbour; 
the. bottom is of chalk, covered with ſand, and is continually 
improving from the ſand daily thrown out of the harbour into 
the ſea, which being driven upon the ſhore by the tide, makes 
an excellent bottom for bathing, A hoy ſails from hence 
for London and returns every fortnight. The poſt comes in 
from London and returns daily. A machine and ſeveral 
Carriers ſet out every day for Canterbury, during the ſeaſon, 
and return the ſame evening. Henry VIII. by letters patent, 
united this town to Sandwich, within whoſe juriſdiction it 

Rill 
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fill continues, and its inhabitants pay a portion of the land- 
tax levied on the town to which it is ſubject, the mayor of 
which appoints a deputy, who reſides here. The patiſh 
church is at St. Laurence, about half a mile from Ramſgate, 
it ſtands upon a hill, is a handſome and ſpacious building, 
with a lofty ſquare tower. Formerly it was a chapel to Min- 
ſter, but in 1275, the archbiſhop of Canterbury conſecrated 
the church-yard, and made the church parochial; The new 
harbour, which cannot fail to attract the notice of all ſtran- 
gers, being the fineſt and moſt capacious in England, or per- 
haps in Europe, was begun in the year 1750 ; but on account 
of many interruptions, it is not yet quite finiſhed, It conſiſts 
of two piers; the eaſtern one is built entirely of white Pur- 
bec ſtone, and extends itſelf into the ocean near 800 feet, 
before it forms an angle. Its breadth at top is 26 feet, in- 
cluding a ſtrong parapet wall, which runs along the outſide 
of it. The weftern pier is conſtructed of wood, as far as 
low-water mark, but the remainder of ſtone, like the other, 
The angles, of which there are five in each pier, are of 160 
feet each, with octagons at the ends of 60 feet, leaving an 
entrance of zoo feet into the harbour. The depth admits of a 
gradual increaſe, from 18 to 36 feet. This harbour is intended 
as a place of refuge for ſhips in hard pales of wind from ſouth- 
eaſt to eaſt-north-eaſt, when they are expoſed to the utmoſt 
danger in the Downs, From the length of time this work 
has been in hand, the harbour is much choaked with ſand and 
mud; but as the heads are now finiſhed, leſs of it will be 
thrown in; ſo that there are hopes of its being cleared, which 
| when once effected, may be kept ſo. Might not the convicls 
be employed in this neceſſary work with great utility to the 
public, agreeable to a late act of parliament? The ſum of 
zoo, oool. ſaid to have been already expended in this under- 
taking, would be trifling, when compared with the benefits 
which navigation might receive by this harbour being cleanſed 
a aud 
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and made capable of admitting ſhips of burden. That ſome 
powerful exertions are abſolutely neceſſary is evident; for ag 
there is no back water“, and the force of the ebb being in- 
ſufficient to ſcour the channel, and prevent the accumulation 
of ſand and mud, in a few years a bar will probably be 
formed, ſo as to render the whole uſeleſs. | | 

From Ramſgate we paſs through St. Laurence, about two 
miles, to Clif-end ; from whence, turning ſouthward, and 
proceeding towards Sandwich, we ſoon arriveat Wippedsfleet, 
now Ebbsfleet, a celebrated place of antiquity. It is a ſmall 
creek or bay, about three miles from Sandwich, and little 
more than a mile from Richborough caſtle. There ſeems 
formerly to have been a commodious haven at this place, as 
we find it famous for the landing of the Saxons under Hen- 
gilt, and the miſſionaries who attended Auguſtine, Advan- 
cing ſtill towards Sandwich, we paſs two or three houſes, 
which are the only remains of the antient town of Stonar, 
This place, according to archbiſhop Uſher, and ſome other 
hiſtorians, was the Lapis Tituli of the Romans; and tradition 
fays, that Vortimer, king of the Britons, having vanquiſhed 
the Saxons in many battles, ard driven them out of the iſland, 
ordered his corpſe to be interred here, thinking that his mo- 
nument would terrify the enemy from landing any more on 
this coaſt ; but the Britons found, by ſad experience, the 
difference between a king in the field and in the grave. But 
Somner, Stillingfleet, Gale, and Stukeley, place it at Folk- 
| ſtone, and Battely at Stone-end, between Dungeneſs and 
Romney, Be this as it may ; the town of Stonar was ſituated 
oppoſite to Sandwich, and probably reached to the ſhore of 


* A few years fince a wall was begun to be built acroſs the inner part 
of the harbour, ſo as to form a head of water, in ſeveral parts of which 
ate intended to be fluice gates, for the purpoſe of clearing away the ſand. 
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the Wantſum on that fide, The church ſtood on a ſmall 
eminence about half a mile from the river, to the eaſt of the 
great road. The town ſeems to have been populous in the 
time of William II. a court being held there by the juſtices z 
at this court it was agreed between the men of Lundenwic, 
(Sandwich) and the men of Stonar, that the abbot's privi- 
leges ſhould extend from the ſhore to the middle of the water, 
or Wantſum. This charter was confirmed by Henry I. and 
K. Stephen. Various were the diſputes between the abbot 
of St. Auguſtine and the men of Stonar, becauſe the latter 
would not ſubmit to the authority of the former, do ſervice 
in his court, or acknowledge that their tenements belonged 
to the barony of St. Auguſtine, In 1368, the mayor of 
Sandwich, and certain men of the town of Stonar, were 
ſued for a treſpaſs, by Robert de Stoke, ſheriff of Kent, But 
they refuſed to anſwer in his court, alledging, that as they 
enjoyed in common the privileges of the Cinque Ports, they 
would only plead in the court of Shipway ; on which refuſal, 
they were committed to priſon ; and it was adjudged that the 
town of Stonar belonged to the abbot, They were releaſed 
on paying him a fine, Notwithſtanding this defeat, it ap- 
pears that the Stonar men accompliſhed their deſign ſoon 
afterwards, and were made members of the Cinque Port of 
Sandwich. Indeed ſeveral authors aſſert, that Stonar be- 
longed to this port from the time of Edward the Confeſſor; 
but this cannot be reconciled with the foregoing legal pro- 
ceſs. It ſeems evident, however, long before the year 1368, 
the mayor of Sandwich exerciſed certain juridical powers in 
this town; and alſo the office of judge cf the crown, com- 
monly called coroner. It was uſual with the mayor of Sand- 
wich, ſoon after he was elected, to cauſe the common town 
horn to be blown at certain places in the town of Stonar, 
and ſummon the inhabitants to afſemble at a time and place 
appointed ; at which aſſembly the mayor chcſe a fit perſon to 
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act as his deputy in that town, who was in all caſes to per- 
form the office of mayoralty, except in giving judgment, 
which was to be done by the mayor himſelf, within the liber- 
ties of the town of Stonar. In the year 1385 the town re» 
ceived a fatal blow, from which it never recovered. It was 
_ firſt plundered and afterwards burnt by the French. Such 
was the effe& of this conflagration, that when it was viſited 
by archbiſhop Parker, in 1569, there were neither houſes 
nor communicants, Mr. Lewis ſays, that in the archbi- 
ſhop's acts of viſitation for that year, there is this entry: 
« Stonard rectoria ex patronatu Henrici Criſpe militis, 
« Rectoria vacat per mortem ultimi rectoris ibidem, 
SAY, A * 
« Sunt * 2 domicila, Wand 
ommunicantes 
This may be called an epitaph on the departed town; to 
which may be added what Dr. Plot has left in manuſcript 
about the year 1693, which is quoted by Dr. Harris.“ The 
& ruins of the town of Stonar did remain till within the me- 
% mory of man, and took up many acres of ground, but 
were lately removed to render the ground fit for tillage ; - 
« and ſo much of them as could not be put to another uſe, 
_ compoſed that bank which remains between the two 
* houſes, whereof that houſe next the creek borders upon 
„ the old town; the other, which is more remote, being 
of a later erection, but both called Stonar.“ At this time 
Stonar is in the juriſdiction of the county at large, and not 
in that of any of the Cinque Ports. In the laſt century it 
was the eſtate of the Criſpes, an ancient family at Birching- 
ton ; one of whom conveyed it to fir George Rooke, admi- 
ral of Great Britain, in 1699. His eldeſt ſon married the 
eldeſt fiſter of the late right hon, lord viſcount Dudley and 
Ward, and at his death gave it, among others, by will, to 
his widow. She is ſucceeded in poſſeſſion by her nephew, 
the preſent lord viſcount Dudley and Ward. Among other 
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improvements ſome ſalt-works have been erected here, which 
are curious, and worthy of obſervation, The ſea-brine is 
drawn, during the hotteſt of the ſummer months, into open, 
broad, ſhallow pans, of a great extent ; where, having con- 
tinued till the more watery particles have been exhaled by 
the ſun, it is conveyed into large boilers, and made in the 
uſual method. The ſalt having thus undergone a double 
proceſs, both by the ſun, and by common fire, is found to 
partake ſo far of the qualities of bay-ſalt, as to anſwer all 
its purpoſes. It is perfectly white and clear, and ſuppoſed, 
from a variety of experiments, to be at leaſt equal in ſtrength 
to any made in the kingdom. An act of parliament was 
obtained in May 1776, for leave to make a cut or canal, 
near this place, from the Stour into the Haven, for drain- 
ing the ſuperfluous waters off the lands above, which are 
conſtantly overflowed in wet ſeaſons, and is found to be 
very effectual for chat purpoſe. 


About a mile to the right of Stonar is Richborough, the 
Rutupiz, or Urba Rutupina, of the Romans. It was their 
firſt and moſt conſiderable ſtation in this kingdom, being the 
chief port from whence they carried on their trade and con- 
nections with the Continent. All this part of the coaſt, op- 
poſite to Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, was called the Ru- 
tupian ſhore, from the name of the chief ſettlement. The 
Roman forces uſually landed here; and many of their coins 
(particularly thoſe of the lower empire) have been found 
near to the place. It is ſaid to have remained in a reſpecta- 
ble ſtate above a thouſand years, quite down to the Anglo- 
Saxons, when both the town, and the caſtle, which had been 
built for its defence by Veſpaſian, were finally ruined by 
the ravages of the Danes, about the year 1010. There are 
not the leaſt traces of this once famous city to be found ; even 
the ruins of it are no more, and the ground, whereon it 
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Rood, is become an open corn- field. But the remains of the 


caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen, and do exceedingly well deſerve no- 
tice; they are of conſiderable extent.“ The walls, whoſe 
original height cannot be aſcertained, becauſe no where per- 
fect, are in ſome places near twelve feet in thickneſs, com. 
poſed chiefly of flints and Roman bricks ; the latter are ſix- 


teen inches long, eleven broad, and one and a half thick, 


and of an incredible hardneſs ; they are laid at ſmall inter- 


vals, and the vacuities between filled with round beach- 


ſtones. It had two gates, the one to the welt, and the other 
to the north. The whole eaſtern ſide of the caſtle is ſunk 
down and deſtroyed by the fall of the cliff, the remainder 1s 
ruinous and overgrown with ivy, and ſtands only as a me- 
lancholy monument of its former greatneſs. Upon an emi- 
nence, near the caſtle, is the carcaſe of the caſtrenſian am- 

hitheatre, f made of turf, ſuppoſed for the exerciſe and di- 
verfion of the garriſon ; the ſoil is of gravel and ſand, and 
has been long ploughed over. Such is the preſent appear- 


ance of Richborough; but as the curious will not probably 


be ſatisfied with this ſhort account of theſe venerable re- 
mains, we would refer them to the very ingenious and ele- 
gant latin tract of Dr. Battely, entitled Antiquitates Rutupi- 
ne; a tranſlation of which, with ſome Wuſtratve notes, t 
was publiſhed in 1774. | 


One mile from Stonar we croſs the river Stour, by a draw- 
bridge, and enter Sandwich, where commences our ſeventh 
ſtage. 


* A view of thi caſtle is given by Dr. Stukeley, to plate 9 of his 
Lin. Curiof, vol. i. and a S. W. view of it from Sandwich, in plate 35» 
vol. ii. 1722. There is alſo a N. W. view of it by Buck, 1735. 

+ A plate of this amphitheatre is alſo given by Dr. Stukeley, in his 
Itin. Curiof. vol. ii. p. 125. 

t By the Rev. I. Duncombe, M. A, one of the Gx preachersin Chriſt- 
er Canterbury. 
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Ancient and preſent flate of Sandwich ; conjecturer on the decay 
of the Cinque Ports.—Woodneſborough.— Eaftry.— Wort- 
bourn,— Deal. South Foreland.—St. Margaret's Bay. 
Doves. | 


8 is near a mile and a half from the ſea, eight 
miles from Margate, twelve from Canterbury, ten from 
Dover, and five from Deal. The walls of the town, which 
were made by throwing up the earth, are nearly in the form 
of a parallelogram, and are about five furlongs in length 
from eaſt to welt, and two and an half from north to ſouth; 
at the foot of which is a wet ditch of conſiderable breadth. 
They command a pleaſant and extenſive view of the adjacent 
country. In theſe walls are ſeveral ſemicircular projections 
which overlook the ditches, there were alſo ſome pieces of 
ordnance, which being quite unſerviceable, have been lately 
removed. The river and quays are on the north fide of the 
town, there are ſeveral gates belonging to it, ſome of which 
are in a ruinous condition, On the eaſt fide 1s Sandown 
gate, through which 1s the road to Deal ; on the ſouth fide 
is Newgate, which leads to Dover; and Woodneſborough 
gate in the road to that once famous village; on the weſt . 
ſide is Canterbury gate, through which lies the road to that 
city; on the north ſide is Davis or David's gate, at one end 
of which is a watch tower, called the Barbican, and at the 
other the cuſtom houſe, It is directly oppoſite the new 
bridge, over which is the avenue into the iſle of Thanet ; a 
little below this is Fiſher's gate, which faces that part of the 
river where was formerly a ferry, which before the erection 
of the bridge, was the only paſſage into the iſland, There 
| was 
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was likewiſe a gate called Gregory Ive's gate, at the bottom 
of Love lane, Pillory gate, adjoining to the Dolphin-Key, 
and Hunter's-gate, but theſe are demoliſhed. On the north 


eaſt angle of the walls was an ancient tower called the Bul- 


wark, It was about twenty feet high, thirty feet long, and 
twenty feet broad, embattled on the top, It commanded 
the harbour, and was formerly uſed as a look-out houſe, but 
being much decayed was a few years ſince taken down. It 
appears, from the remains of fortifications about this town, 
that it was anciently a place of great ſtrength, and before the 
uſe of cannon, was capable of enduring a vigorous ſiege.— 
Sandwich has been eſteemed the moſt famous of all the ports 
in England; and is thought, by many reſpeQable authors, 


to have been the landing place generally uſed by the Ro- 


mans and inhabitants of the ancient city Rutupiz, But it 
is probable that both Sandwich and Richborough were un- 
derſtood by that appellation ; Sandwich having been the 


port for landing and embarking, and Richborough the gar- 


riſon for the troops. Near the mills at Aſh is a Roman bu- 
rying ground; from which it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, 
that the Roman road from Canterbury ran by this place, 
and proceeded from thence by Brook ſtreet to Richborough 
caſtle, 


4 Sandwich, in the opinion of ſome, and thoſe too of 
our greateſt antiquaries ; is thought to be the Portus Rhu- 
tupinus (called Portus Ritupis in the Itinerary) of the an- 
cient Romans, and in their times the moſt celebrated port 
in Britain. But, though in effect the thing is really ſo, 
yet one may, with more propriety, ſay, that Sandwich is 


We are obliged to the very ingenious Dr. Campbell for the following 
account of Sandwich and the Cinque Ports, given in his valuable work of 
the Political Survey of Great Britain, 


all 
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all that is now left of the Roman port, than that it is the 
port. The farther this matter has been enquired into, the 
ſtricter the care with which it has been examined, and the 
cloſer it has been ſifted, by the ableſt critics, the plainer 
truth has gradually appeared. It grew evident, upon their 
firlt reſearches, that, in ancient times, when there were far 
better opportunities of coming at certainty, Richborough, or 
rather Rateſborough, or, as Beda calls it, Reptaceaſtre, and 
not Sandwich, was taken for Rhutupium. The very learned, 
ſagacious, and indefatigable Somner thought to ſettle this 
point, by ſeparating the Roman fortreſs from the city ; he al- 
lows that Richborough was the former, but maintains, that 
we are to look for the latter at Sandwich. Other able and 
diligent antiquaries perceived that Richborough, though it 
is now, had not been always on the Kentiſh ſide of the 
Wantſume, and thence concluded, that it muſt have been 
once in the iſland of 'I'hanet. . On a yet deeper diſquiſition, 
it was conceived, from the ancient deſcriptions, there were 
certainly two places of this name; and, therefore, the in- 
genious and judicious Mr, Horſley chuſes rather to call them 
Ritupiz, or Rhutupiz, than Rhutupium, in which he is 
juſtified by Ptolemy. All theſe enquiries tended finally to 
ſhew, that this was, when the Romans poſſeſſed the coun- 
try, and long after, a port of very great extent ; and which 
muſt, conſequently, have been very different from what 
Sandwich now is, or indeed, ever was, ſince that very lit- 
tle part of the port, which is ſtill left, received its denomi- 
nation from that place, Upon comparing, therefore, all 
theſe paſſages together, and attending to the diſcoveries of 
a very diligent obſerver of the face of the country, to whoſe 
care we owe a philoſophic chart of this part of Kent,* we ſee 


* Dr, Packe's philoſophical deſcription of Eaſt Kent, p. 44. 


pretty 
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pretty clearly how things muſt have ſtood in thoſe remote 
times, and, of courſe, the condition of this port, which, as 
I formerly promiſed, I will now, though not without ame 
apprehenſion of cenſure, do my beſt to explain. 


« Thanet, which is ſcarce at this day a peninſula, was 


formerly a complete iſland, and nearly, as I take it, of a 


circular figure. In the time of the Romans, the ſea on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide of the iſland, between that and the main land 
of Kent, was at leaſt four miles broad, and pradually de- 
creaſing as it paſſed along the ſouth fide of the iſland, be- 
came at length leſs than two miles, and at Sarr, which was 
the narroweſt part, might be about a mile and a half.— 
Thus far flowed the ſouth, which there met the north ſea ; 
that entered at what was from thence ſtiled Northuma, that 
is North Mouth, where remains of every kind, bricks, do- 
meſtic utenſils, coins, &c. plainly ſhew there was a Roman 
ſtation, not at all inferior in ſplendour to the other at Ritu- 
pium ; and to cover this city, as well as to defend the en- 
trance of the ſafeſt and moſt important port then in the iſland, 
they conſtructed on a riſing ground a ſtrong and noble for- 
treſs, which was called Regulbium, by the Saxons Raculf- 
ceſter, now Reculver. At the oppoſite entrance, on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide of Thanet, in a ſmall iſland, which theſe 
buildings almoſt entirely occupied, ſtood the city and for- 
treſs of Ritupium, which is now, with ſome indelible cha- 
racters of ancient ſtrength and luſtre, ſtiled Richborough — 
This, as it gives a ſatisfactory view of a deep, ſecure, and 
extenſive harbour, ſhews why thoſe ſtations and fortreſſes 
were erected at each extremity, accounts for their being 
named Ritupiz, and affords us a juſt idea of the wiſe policy 
and admirable conirivance of the Romans, to render this 
province of Cantium rich and well peopled, by making this 
commodious 
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commodious haven and its emporia the centre of centre 
between Britain and the countries round it. 

« It would be no difficult — both the aaa and 
internal characters of veracity were leſs apparent, to maintain 
all that has been advanced from the moſt authentic writers. 
We have the teſtimony of an unexceptionable author; that 
through this port lay the direct and accuſtomed paſſage to 
London by ſea, beyond the middle of the fourth century. 
It remained in its natural and perfect ſtate, ſo long as the 
Romans enjoyed Britain, and no doubt for ſome time after. 
But in Beda's time, and perhaps an age before that, the 
port began to decline by diminiſhing its breadth : For he 
tells us that it was then but three furlongs wide, fordable in 
two places, and was called Wantſume, or the deficient 
water. It continued however a paſſable ſtreight, for ſhips” 
of ſome burthen, till about the Norman conqueſt ; a little 
after which what had been already begun was proſecuted with, 
diligence. For, as we are told, when it was once perceived 
that the tides no longer flowed with any confiderable vigour, 
ſo that this element, which is naturally irreſiſtible, ſeemed 
leſs able to keep what it yet retained of its ancient poſſeſ- 
ſions, the inhabitants on both fides began to dyke out the 
ſea, ſo that gradually they brought on thoſe great changes 
which now appear. The ſtream that originally ran into the 
arm of the north ſea, which divided Thanet from the Con- 
tinent, runs now, which ſhews in ſome meaſure the breadth: 
of the old channel, a mile and a half eaſt of Reculver, while 
the Stour makes its way into the South Sea at Sandwich. 
Ihe diſtance between theſe two ſtreams is ſomething better 
than a mile; which iſthmus however is cut by an artificial 
current of water, called the mile-fiream, over which there 
is a bridge in the road to Sarr; ſo that the iſle of Thanet, 


which was formerly ſeparated from the Continent, by the 
D d entire 
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entire channel of the old Portus Rhutupinus, or Ritupenſis, 
and was then, as in its natural ſtate, all high land, is now a 
peninſula, or at belt a river iſle only, with the Stour-Want- 
ſume on the ſouth, the mile-{tream on the ſouth-weſt, and 


the Nethergong- Wantſume on the Weſt. The reſt of the 


ifland looks to the Eaſt and North Seas as heretofore ; but 
the figure (for which the reaſon will be hereafter given) is 
altered from a circular to an irregular oval; which circum- 
ſtance, as we ſhall likewiſe ſhew, is a very ſtrong confirma- 


tion & the "TT of that opinion which 1s here advanced. 


8 181 is very poſſible that an inquiſitive and zan dw reader 
may expect ſomething more diſtinct and particular, as to the 
preciſe time when, and the manner in which this famous 
port was thus ruined and loſt: but in tracing theſe points I 
cannot pretend to the ſame certainty as with regard to the 
general facts already mentioned, which I think too well ſup- 
ported to admit of any controverſy. However, Iwill ſpeak 


my private ſentiment, and leave it either to be con firmed or 


refuted by ſome abler pen. It ſeems then very probable to 


- me, that the firſt encroachments were made by the monks 


or other eccleſiaſties, to whom, as I take it, both the Ritu- 
piz were given by the Kings of Kent ; and they having, at 


| leaſt in thoſe days, no notion of trade, but being great im- 


provers of land, thought every addition of this. nature a 
mighty acquiſition. The Saxons had probably deſtroyed the 
Roman fortreſs, though not the city of Ritupium, during 


their wars with the Britons; and I apprehend the firſt ſtep 


taken of this kind, was annexing the iſland upon which ic 
ſtood to the Continent of Kent. This was actually accom- 
pliſhed before Beda's time, for he does not ſeem ſo much as 
to have heard that it ever was an iſland. I will here take the 


liberty of mentioning a ſuſpicion of my own ; which is this, - 


that even our ableſt antuquaries are- miſtaken in ſuppoſing 
| that 
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that the ancient Britons gave the name of Innis Ruyn to. the 
iſland of Thanet, and this for the very reaſon they aſſign in 
ſupport of their opinion, that it referred to the Roman port 
of Rutupium; whereas it ſeems much more likely, that this 
appellation belonged to the little iſland on which that city 
ſtood, and not to the iſland of Thanet, upon which it a 

ſtood at all. | 


& After the junction of the iſle to Kent, the ſea no longer 
flowing with the ſame freedom, began to throw up immenſe 
quantities of beach on the oppoſite fide, which produced 
Stonar, more properly Eſtanore, that is, the Eaſt Stone 
Shore, originally an iſle by itſelf, but quickly united by the 
monks, who made a cauſeway for that purpoſe to the iſle of 
Thanet. Here there was a very conſpicuous town, though 
now there is only a farm houſe, and a kind of port, about 
which, in later times, there were great diſputes between the 
inhabitants of Sandwich and the abbots of St. Auſtin in Can- 
terbury, the former claiming it as dependent upon their 
port, and the latter as belonging to them in virtue of royal 
grants. This warm conteſt is commonly ſaid to have been 
between the citizens of London and the abbots of St. Auſtin, 
but that ariſes from the denomination that Sandwich once 
had of Londonwic ; becauſe while the Rutupian road re- 
mained in a tolerable degree free and open, .it was the con- 
ſtant ſtation, as the Downs now is, of the ſhipping belong- 
ing to the port of London, then, as at 3 the greateſt 
trading city in this iſland. 


« After all, Sandwich, though at the diſtance of a long 
ſeries of years, came in the place of Rutupium ; that is, when 
the Roman city was deſtroyed, and the port of Ebbesfleet, 
properly Wippedsfleet, on the fide of Thanet began to fill 
up, a new town was neceſſarily built on the Continent, and 
D d 2 the 
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the correſpondence which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the 


old port and the oppoſite coaſt was gradually transferred thi- 


ther. But that Sandwich, though it came thus in the place, 


could never be the Roman Rutupium, will appear from a 


few ſhort remarks. It does not anſwer the deſcription given 


of that place by ancient hiſtorians, It ſtands low, in an un- 
healthy ſituation, which no Roman eity ever did. There 
have been no coins, or rather relics of antiquity, found in 
or near it. Laſtly, the name is plainly Saxon, and ſhews 


that the coaſt was expoſed to drifts of ſand when this place 


was built. It is impoſſible to fix the date of its foundation 
but about the middle of the ninth century, Athelſtan king of 
Kent, beat a Daniſh fleet here; and from that period to 


the Norman Conqueſt it was reputed the beſt port in Eng- 


land; for ill then, and a conſiderable time after, the paſ. 
ſage, though much diminiſhed in breadth, was open; fince 
we find that Earl Goodwin, after ravaging the coaſt of Suſ- 
ſex, ſailed behind the ** 1 Thanet and ** up the 


Thames, Tok Ye \ 

60 King Knute, or Canutus, gave this town and port by 2 
very memorable charter to the monaſtery of Chriſt-church in 
Canterbury. In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, as we 
find in Domeſday-book, there were in this borough three 


hundred and ſeven houſes. In King John's time it was 


burned by Lewis of France. Edward the Firſt, to reſtore the 
place, removed the ſtaple thither, and acquired the beſt part 
of it from the monks. His grandſon, Edward the Third, 
completed the Exchange, and recovered this town from them 
entirely, for the manor of Borly in Eſſex, The wars with 
France in that and in the ſucceeding reigns, particularly 
thoſe of Henry the Fifth, contributed very much to the be- 
nefit of the place, and to enriching its inhabitants, In the 
reign of Henry the Sixth it had a very flouriſhing AY 
at 
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that the cuſtoms amounted to between fifteen and twenty 
thouſand pounds per annum ; and in the next reign it had 
ninety-five ſhips, and upwards of fifteen hundred ſeamen 3 3 
but not long after it began to decay. Leland tells us, that a 
great ſhip belonging to pope Paul the Third, being loſt in the 
harbour, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, a bank came in 
the place, by the gradual acceſſion of ſands ; and fince that 
time it has been continually growing worſe and worſe, not- 
withſtanding all the endeavours that have been uſed for its 
recovery, and notwithſtanding the Flemings, who ſettled here 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, not only ſet up a manufac- 
ture, but alſo taught the inhabitants ſeveral methods of im- 
proving their land, particularly by the cultivation of carrots, 
and other vegetables, in high perfection; on account of 
which Sandwich has long been celebrated. It retains, how- 
ever, the honour of being one of the Cinque Ports, and is 
Mill the only legal Port in this county, with a cuſtom-houſe, 
and proper officers ; though 1n other reſpecu, but the ſha» 


dow of what it was, 


« The Cinque Ports, or as we very frequently find them 
called ſimply, the Ports, by way of excellence, ſeem to 
have been copied from the Roman inſtitution ; and though 
there is now no charter extant, earlier than the reign of 
Edward I. yet in that there is mention made of immunities _ 
granted them by William the Conqueror; and the cuſtoms 
of particular places extend till higher, which ſhew they 
are derived from immemorial preſcription. The five Ports 
are Haſtings, New Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sand- 
wich. The two additional towns, Rye and Winchelſea. Each 
of theſe head Ports had ſeveral members, the inhabitants of 
which participated of their privileges, and bore a ſhare in 
their expences. They were bound in lieu of all other ſer- 
yices, to exert their naval force, for maintaining and protect. 

ing 


1 
ing the free navigation of the Channel, by preventing pira- 
cies, and all impediments or interruptions thereto. They 
were, amongſt them, to furniſh fifty- ſeven ſhips, every ſhip 


to be manned with twenty men and a boy, at their own coſts, 


for the ſpace of fifteen days, and ſo long after as the king 
ſhould pleaſe to appoint ; but then they were to be in his 
pay. The honours, privileges, and prerogatives granted to 


"them, in conſideration of theſe ſervices, were many and preat, 


Among others, they were each of them to ſend two Barons 


to repreſent them in parliament ; were, by their deputies, 


to bear the canopy over the king's head- at his coronation, 


and to dine at the uppermoſt table, in the great hall, on his 


right hand ; to be exempted from ſubſidies, and other aids ; 
their heirs to be free from perſonal wardſhip, notwithſtand- 
ing any tenure ; to be impleaded in their own towns, and 
not elſewhere ; to hold pleas and actions real and perſonal ; 
to have conuſance of fines ; to have the power of enfranchiſ- 
ing of villains z not to be liable to tolls, and to have a full 
liberty of buying and ſelling ; to appoint their bailiff to have 
juriſdiction with the magiſtrates of Yarmouth, during the 
fiſhing-fair; and many others of leſs importance. It was to 


direct and enforce the due performance of theſe important ſer- 


vices, and to ſuperintend the punctual preſervation of theſe 
extraordinary privileges, that the conſtable of Dover caſtle, 
ſtiled alſo lord warden, chancellor, and admiral of the Cinque 
Ports, was appointed; which high office has been ſometimes 
executed by the heirs apparent of the crown, often by princes 
of the royal blood, and always by perſons of the firſt rank in 
the kingdom. In conſequence of this eſtabliſhment, the ſhips 
of theſe, in conjunction with thoſe of other ports, were the 
navy of the realm; and, as our hiſtories ſhew, in almoſt 
every reign, diſcharged this truſt with great honour ard re- 


putation; neither were the Cinque Ports reſtrained to the 


number of veſſels before- mentioned, but have ſometimes 


fitted 
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fitted out double the number; and, when larger ſhips were 
thought neceſſary, have equipped fewer of theſe, at an ex- 
pence equivalent to that which their ſervices by tenure would 
have occaſioned. At the cloſe of queen Elizabeth's reign, 
they had five ſhips, of one hundred and ſixty tons each, at ſea 
for five months, at their own charges; and in the beginning 
of the reign of Charles I. they fitted out two large ſhips, 

which ſerved for two months, and coſt them A * 
eigkteen hundred YI | | 


« Ag we have thus W what their force once was, let us 
now examine the cauſes that have been aſſigned for their de- 
cay. The firſt is, the failing of their reſpective havens, ſome 
by the deſertion, ſome by the impetuoſity, and ſome by the 
beach thrown out of the ſea ; as to which we have already 
ſaid ſomewhat, and ſhall hereafter ſay more. In the next 
place, the change in the navy is alledged, and with good rea- 
ſon. While the Ports were entruſted with the ſea force of 
England, they were well enabled.to build and maintain many 
ſtout ſhips, according to the notions of thoſe days, from the 
certainty of their being taken into the pay of the crown in 
time of war, which, inſtead of impoveriſhing,* ſerved to en - 
rich them, almoſt as much as trade, in time of peace; and. 
was likewiſe, while ſuch a method of maintaining a naval 
ſtrength was adequate to the wants of the public, advanta- 
geous alſo to the nation. The third cauſe of their ſinking, 
was from the invaſicn of their privileges in reſpe& to trade, 
not by laying them open for the common good, but by tranſ- . 
ſerring them to others, Firſt, in regard to foreign com- 
merce, the charter granted by James I. to the merchant- ad- 
venturers, excluded them from trading to Germany and the 
Low Countries, which was the principal ſource of their- 
wealth; and by their long intercourſe with the inhabitants, 
hey had procured to themſelves advantages and immunities, 


which, 
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which, by this interruption. of their correſpondence, were 
loſt. Next, in reference to their common tranſaQions in 
domeſtic trade. The citizens of London, though the char- 
ter of the Cinque Ports be near an hundred years older than 
theirs, diſputed their right of baying and ſelling freely their 
cloths in Blackwell-hall, and in the cloſe prevailed. This 
induced the manufacturers and the maſters of trading veſſels 
to remove, and of courſe the merchants followed them ; and 
being thus unhappily ſtripped of thoſe advantages, whence 
aroſe their opulence and ſplendor in former ages, it is no 
great wonder that even the traces of both are almoſt worn 
out in ours. But though the wonder 1s not great, yet we 
cannot ſay the ſame as to the loſs, which Add is much 


to * nene 


68 The . ſome acquaintance with the antiquities 
- of this county, the recalling ſome forgotten truths toremem- 
brance, or bringing ſome memorial of the importance, gran- 
deur, and decline, of the Cinque Ports, to the public view, 
though very laudable endeavours in themſelves, were not the 
motives of my entering ſo deep into, or dwelling fo long 
upon, this ſubject. My true deſign is, to place in a proper 

light, what I take to be the ſtrongeſt inſtance that can be 
produced in ſupport of the general doctrine this chapter is 
intended to eſtabliſh. As high in point of time as we have 
any lights from authentic hiſtory, this territory was the prin- 
cipal ſeat of our foreign commerce. For in this, by the 
cleareſt evidence, we have ſhewn the Romans had a conve- 
niency we have loſt, an haven between Kent, and Thanet, 
which, all circumſtances conſidered, of fituation, fize, and 
ſafety, · may be perhaps affirmed ſuperior to any we have left. 
Beſides that, they had alſo ſeveral other good ports, which 


they orgs ſecuted and proterved, that are now, ſome 
totally 


5 ( 29.) , * 
totally go — 4 others become very jnconfiderable, all abe 
impaired. We have no direct or poſitiye proofs, indeed, of 
their carrying on a lucrative trade; but the probahiliny of 
this is ſo ſtrong, | that it cannot be doubted, 


For as they made their firſt — * ſo they extended 
their dominion, in this iſland, by their naval force; and we 
know, that could only be ſuſtained by commerce, In this, 
it is molt likely, thoſe immenſe ſums were employed, which 
Seneca is reputed to have lent at intereſt. Carauſius and 
Alle&us held the title of emperors ten years, from the power 
given them by the maritime force of Britain, After this, 
we find the ſame people raiſing fortreſſes to cover the Ports, 
on this coaſt eſpecially, from the piracies of the northern na- 
tions, and putting into them competent garriſons for their 
defence, in caſe they proceeded to make any deſcents - which 
are ſtrong indications of their having a rich, well-cultivated 
country to prote& ; and we can conceive no means of its be» 
coming ſo, but from the traflick of its inhabitants, the na- 
tual ſource of wealth and proſperity to ſuch people as are 
ſeated in an iſland. Our Saxon anceſtors, who were the 
next poſſeſſors of chis region, while all its ports were open 
and in good condition, adopted the ſame maxims, and pur- 
fued them with ſuch effect, that Ethelbert king of Kent, ex- 
tended his dominions from the banks of the Thames to thoſe 
of the Humber. Himſelf and his ſucceſſors founded, or at 
feaſt beſtowed names on many great towns, adorned them 
with ſtately ſtructures, leaving ſuch a variety of monuments 
of prudence, piety and policy j as inconteſtibly prove their 
ſubjects muſt have been numerous, induſtrious, and opulent, 
After the Daniſh wars, felt no-where more ſeverely than in 
this county, when the Normans came to be quietly ſettled, 
the people of Kent, retaining their original liberties, their 
ancient cuſtoms, and their acquired trade, made a great fi- 

' Ee gure. 
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| The woollen manufacture being once 1 
NS exceedingly, and ſpread itſelf amongſt them on every 
fide. By this, Cranbrook, Aſhford, Sevenoak, Sittingbourn, 


and many other places, were rendered conſpieyous. But 


above all Canterbury, which from this, and yarious other 
funds of induſtry, maintained its ancient ſplengar, having a 
guild of merchants, a ſtaple, mint, exchange, and many 
ſpacious and beautiful markets. The Cinque Ports, enjoy+ 
ing their privileges, wore well built, fully inhabited, drove 
an extenſive commerce, abounded with ſeamen, had many, 
and for that age ſtout and large, ſhips in conſtant employ- 
ment, Thus agriculture, handicrafts and trade, being 


_ equally and every-where diffuſed, mutually ſupported each 


other; and the people numerous, active and indeſatigable, 
kept up a ſpirit of emulation, from which all parts of the 
County were in the ſame flouriſhing condition. 


« We have no diſtin account of the time when the firſt at. · 
tempts were made to gain upon that zſtuary, into which the 


river Rother, anciently called Limene, diſcharged itſelf into 


the ſea, between Lydd and Romney. But as there were 
marſhes there in the times of the Saxons, we have good 
grounds to believe, that the practice of inning, that is, wrelt, 
ing land from the river and the ſea, was introduced by their 
clergy, to whom the property in theſe parts chiefly n 
By theſe means they at length drove the river into another 


channel, and built a firong fence, called the Ree, i, 6. the 


river bank, to keep it from ever returning. The archbi- 
ſhops of Canterbury looking upon this as an admirable me- 
thod of improving, left their names to thoſe parcels of the 
marſh which were procured in their times, whence we read 
of Becket's, Baldwin „ Boniface's, Peckham's innings; ſa 
that gradually this tract of level groynd ſwelled to an im- 
menſe extent, 22 taken altogether, has been computed aj 
| upwards 
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upwards of fifty-thouſand acres ; all become, in a long courſe 
of time, from dreary ſickly marſhes, very fine and fruitful 
meads, affording excellent paiture, and of courſe yielding a 
high rent, but notwithſtanding this, and though it muſt be 
acknowledged the greateſt acquiſition of its kind, and under 
the beſt regulations, yet one may reaſonably queſtion, Whe- 
ther the county of Kent has really reaped from thence thoſe 
advantages that are commonly believed? For to fay nothing 
of the labour theſe ſtupendous banks, drains, guts, &c. have 
originally coſt; the vaſt expence which the making and 
keeping them in repair conſtantly demands; the hazard in 
preſerving that always attends them ; the loſſes to which they 
have often been expoſed ; and the unwholeſomeneſs of the 
air, much greater formerly than at preſent ; we will confide? ' 
what has been abſolutely given up, in order to ſecure this 
mighty conqueſt. 1 | 
% Before any of theſe invaſions were made, there ſeems to 
have been no contention whatever between the ſea and the 
ſhore, But when once they encroached on that turbulent 
element, or to ſpeak with greater propriety, diſturbed the 
ſettled order of nature, they ſoon felt the effects, if we may 
ſo ſpeak, of its impetuous teſentment, Sometimes it re- 
tired from where they meant it ſfiould remain; at others It 
overflowed, and waſhed away places grown optilent by its 
bounty. Here it fretted the ſhore, till it fell inz there 
threw up beach and ſand, till a netw ſoil was formed, that 
was equally diſagreeable and uſeleſs, In ſhort, from being 
the ſource of induftry and plenty, it grew dangerous and 
deſtructive. Rye, Winchelſea, Haſtings, Hythe and Rom? 
ney, with their dependencies, are in a manner totally gone. 


The ſecond of theſe places has been twice tuined, being once - | 


overwhelmed by the fury of thoſe waves, by which ir is now 
abſolutely deſerted. The preſent Winchelſea, raiſed by the 
had Ee 2 wealthy 
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wealthy inhabitants of the old town, or rather its remains, 
appeared ſo majeſtic, even in that ſtate of decay, to queen 
Elizabeth, who ſaw it not till in this condition, that ſhe 
could not help calling it, Little London. Theſe once large, 
well- built and well-peopled towns, have been brought into 
the piteous plight they now are, by this conteſt between thoſe. 
obſtinate improvers, and this boiſterous element. In the 
courſe of the diſpute, though the multitude were for inning, 
yet ſome more prudent perſons ſaw and proteſted againſt its 
conſequences ; which is the true ſenſe of the old ſaying, 
« That Tenterden fleeple was the occaſion of Goodwin Sands ;” 
that is, the rents of Romney marſh, which were partly laid 
out on that ſtructure, aroſe from thoſe encroachments, which 
produced an inundation about the time the ſteeple was 
erected; ſoon after which, a vaſt tract in the low countries 
being ſwallowed up, thoſe ſands firſt appeared. Theſe, hi- 
deous and horrid as they are, prove the great defence of the 
Downs; and, in conjunction with the South and North 
Foreland, render them a tolerable road, though ſometimes, 
through the ignorance and careleſſneſs of pilots, more fre- 
quently from the fury of ſouth-eaſt or ea{t-north-eaſt winds, 
ſhips are driven, and of courſe wrecked, upon them ; which 
makes ſome ſafe port in their neighbourhood fo deſirable, 
and the loſs of thoſe we had on both ſides heretofore ſo much 
iy be regretted. 


G «In reſpect to that arm of the ſea which divided Kent from 
Thanet, now turned into firm land, the Abbot's wall, which 
formerly kept out che flood, the old charters and ſubſequent 
tenures, clearly ſhew when, how, and. by whom, this ſup- 
poſed i unproyement was begun, continued and. compleated: 
Befides the conſtant. tradition, and the apparent marks of its 
once different condition, put all this out of doubt, and, 
| which | is more to the purpoſe, hen that it was: not the: de- 


clining 


ze 


clining'or. de ſerting of the ſea, but the continued efforts. of 


men, from the cloſe of the fixth, to the beginning of the fix» 
teenth century, uſing all their (kill to expel it, which produ- 
ced this amazing change. But here again the queſtion is, 
what has been got by this alteration , contrived with ſo much 
deliberation, and proſecuted with ſuch application? The 
fens, or ſalts as they are called, are eſteemed unwholeſome; 
though very fertile but, ſince the loſs of -their, channel, 
towns are dwindled to villages, ſome villages to arlonely 
farm houſe, ſeveral churches are decayed, others ' di fuſeds 
the number of people diminiſhed, and of the many families 


of gentlemen who formerly refided in this iſland, and were 


both the credit and ſupport of it, there is hardly one left, 
What is yet ſtronger and ſtranger, the very end aimed at, 
ſo difficult or rather ſo imprudent a thing it is to contend 
with nature by force, is by no means accompliſhed, The 
iſland, in the time of Beda, as is expreſly delivered in his 
writings, was twice as big as at preſent, which ancient deeds 
clearly confirm; and, which is no leſs extraordinary, from 
Domeſday-book it appears, Thanet was then of near the 
ſame ſize that it is now. It 1s therefore inconteſtible, that 
preciſely in the ſame period, when the inhabitants of both 


the Continent and Iſle were buſſed in making what they 


thought improvements, by encroaching on the Wantſume on 


the ſouth and weſt, the ſea was filently and effeftually mak - 
ing double repriſals, and ſpoiling all their eons the ſame 


time on the won and . 


1%: |Boſides all this, in reference to the iſland, conſider the 
conſequences which this converting ſo capacious a Port into a 
warſh has had upon the coaſts of Kent, In the original and 
genuine ſlate of things, the ſouth ſea (in reſpect to Thanet) 
* round the ille of Richborough up to Sarr, as the 
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North Sea round Regulbium to Sarr likewiſe; and then all 
the creeks and inlets on this fide were on the beſt condition 
poſſible. But as Romney marſh was gained by choaking the 
Eſtuary on one fide, at the very time they were inning this 
channel on-the other, the motion of the water, thus violently 
eroſſed, and forced into an unnatural, impetuous and con- 
traced ſtate, tore away the chalk and leſſer rocks in ſome 
places, and threw them up again in others, whence came the 
new iſle of Stonar, united by the monks to Thanet; the 
beach all the way from Sandwich to Deal ; and the miſchiefs 
which have happened both to Sandwich and to Dover ; with , 
all the diſtreſſing circumſtances which have hitherto defeated 
every attempt to repair them ; and which it is more than 
probable will continue to have the ſame effect, in ſpite of 

any weight of back-water which can be brought to ſcour 
their channels, which, it ſeems, can only be done by the 
force of the ſea itſelf, or the firength of the ebb, which be- 
fore theſe encroachments, it is evident ſufficiently anſwered 
that purpoſe, and would have always anſwered i it, \but for 


theſe impedimeats 


„ This deduction of facts and reaſoning, made with all 
the care and attention poſlible, ſeems to prove, that the be- 
nefits ariſing from a maritime ſituation are in reality ſuch as 
I have repreſented them ; that is, they are of all others moſt 
capable of producing a territory well cultivated, and fully 
peopled ; conſequently are the natural ſources of ſtrength, 
opulence and grandeur. It ſeems alſo to follow, that their 
loſs can never be compenſated by an addition of territory, 
however rich or fertile; becauſe, though this may prove a 
means of obtaining wealth, it may do this without exciting 
induſtry; and whenever that happens, how much ſoever 
individuals thrive, ſociety muſt neceſſarily ſuffer, It is, as 

1% has 
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has been before obſeryed, the conjunction of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, that render the people in any 
country powerful, As an evidence of this let us obſerve, 
that in A. D, 1293, in the reign of Edward I. the fleet of 
the Cinque Ports, conſiſting of one hundred ſail, attacked 
that of France, compoſed of upwards of two hyndred, des 
ſeated and deſtroyed them; fo that, for a ſeaſon, that king- 
dom was in a manner without ſeamen, This ſhews what 
the eonditlon of this part of Kent then was. We may from 
hence alſo infer, the ſtate qught to adopt the Roman policy, 
and take all havens into her immediate care and protection 
regarding at the ſame time whatever reſpects navigation, 
ſuch as rivers, friths, bays, &c. as belonging inconteſtibly 
to the public, and therefore not to be touched, much leſs di- 
verted or deftroyed, from priyate caprice, lucre, or reſent- 
ment ; but to be improved on mature deliberation, for th 
common benefit, as the ſupreme wiſdom of the nation thal 
direct. Laſtly, it is more than probable no method will be 
found effectual for recovering the Ports of Rye and Sande 
wich, till we recur to the principles of nature, and abate the 
violence of the fea, by admitting its waters in a full body, 
allowing them room to ſpread, and depending on the force 

of the ebb for a back-water, which alone has ftrength 
enough to keep ports free and open. A ſtep that would not 
fimply anſwer the end, in giving us thoſe two important ha- 
vens, but would alſo either render practicable the retrieving 
fome of the reſt, or put it in our power to open new and 
fafe harbours, in the vicinity of the old. 


«© If, after all that has been faid, any farther arguments 
ſhould be either neceſſary or expedient, theſe mi;hit be co- 
piouſly drawn from the different ſtate of the north fide of 
Kent, Whitſtaple, a place of little conſequence in former 
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Ve, 5 is now, A its being a kind of port to Canterbury, 


become à town of briſk trade, and a great deal of buſineſs, 
Feverſham was indeed of note in early times, but would pro- 
| ably have ſhared the fate of other towns, and ſunk in con- 


ſequence of the loſs of its famous abbey, but for its commo- 
dious creek, by which it is not barely ſuſtained, but is in a 
very thriying condition, exporting (when they are plenty) 
Targe « quantities of oyſters to Holland, The ſame may be 
affirmed of Milton, and Queenborough in the iſle of Shepey ; 
and if we take in Rocheſter, and its dependencies on the Med- 
way, we may, without injury to truth, aſſert, there come an- 
nually from theſe places to London, from ſeven to nine hun, 


red veſſels of all fizes. To ſay nothing of the coaſt trade 


above Graveſend, which, though carried on in ſmall craft, 
taken altogether is very conſiderable ; or the ſhip-building 
zud other naval manufactures, by which multitudes are em- 
ployed and maintained, in all the great, yet ſtill growing 
fowns on tat ſide the Thames. It is to theſe ports chiefly 
that the obſervation of the wiſe and worthy deſcriber of this 
Shire is to be referred,“ that it enjoyed in perfection thoſe 
advantages, ſo much commended by the ancients, viz. the 
vicinity of the ſea, the convenience of a fine river, with the 


| fieiphbourhood alſo of a great road, and a vaſt city. It is 
true, that M. Cato ſpeaks loudly in favaur of ſuch a ſituation; 


but then it is in reſpect to a farm; Mr. Lambard is much 
too humble in applying this to ſo extenſive and noble a coun- 
ty, which was ſome time in name, continued longer ſtill in 
int of ſtrength, equal to a kingdom; and might moſt cer- 


. tainly become ſo again, if its Ports were thoroughly reſtored, 


its manufatures revived, and that active ſpirit of induſtry 


ene more awakened, which was the original ſource, and 


+» 
4 © Lambard's Perambulation of Kent, p- 13. 
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while i it ſubſiſled, the ſteady ſupport; of all its nriſtine gran- 
deur. Such are the ſentiments of the learned Dr. Campbell. 
In Sandwich are three pariſh churches, St. Clement's, St; 

Mary's, and St. Peter's. There was formerly a fourth in the 
ſouth-weſt part of the town, dedicated to St. James, but there 
are no remains of it at preſent, The church-yard-is ſtill in- 
cloſed, and is uſed for the interment of ſtrangers. St. Cle» 
ment's church is in the eaſt part of the town, and ſituated 
upon higher ground than the reſt. It is a large and ancient 
ſtructure, and much in the Norman ſtyle of architecture; 
particularly the tower, which is conſiderably older than the 
reſt of the building. The church conſiſts of a body and two 
iſles, which are very ſpacious, It was not ceiled till withig 
theſe few years, and has lately been improved and beautifiedz 
In the chancel are twenty ancient ſtalls, which were uſed by 
the brotherhood of the church of St. Clement, to whom the 
corporation uſed to allow fix ſhillings and eight-pence, for 
the maintenance of a proceſſion, when the image of St. 
George was. yearly carried about the town. The church is 
a vicarage in the patronage of the archdeacon of Canterbury, 
and rated in the king's books at 131. 16s. 102d. the certified 
value 771. 108. 4d. St. Peter's church is ſituated in the 
middle of the town. It formerly conſiſted of a body and two 
iſles, but only the body and the north iſle now remain. In 
1661 the ſteeple fell, and beat down with it the ſouth iſle, 
and a ſmall part of the body of the church. Some of the 
outer wall is ſtill ſtanding, where are to be ſeen the remains 
of the handſome monument of Sir John Grove, of Grove» 
place, in the pariſh of Staple. He built the ſouth-ifle, 
which is now demoliſhed, at his own expence, about” the 
time of King Henry VI. The church is a reQory, and'the 


right of preſentation is alternately in the Lord Chancellor 
Ff and 
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and corporation“ of Sandwich. Its yearly value is 281. in 


the king's books 81. In this church are the bodies of ſe- 


veral eminent perſonages, and founders of chapels and 
hoſpitals ; of whom Thomas Ellis, and Margaret his wife, 


are diſtinguiſhed for their charitable benefactions; they 


founded a charity, and endowed it for the ſupport of three 
prieſts, &c. In the year 1272, Henry Cowfield, an almain, 
founded a priory of white friars, called Carmelites, Their 
houſe was in this pariſh, the foundations of which are now 
diſcernible in the lands called the Friars, The gate of the 
priory opened into Motſole, and the fide walls of the avenue 
leading from thence to the houſe remain to this day. St. 
Mary's chureh is at the weſt end of the town, near the river. 
It is a lofty building, has no ſteeple, and conſiſts of a large 
iſle, and a ſmall iſle on the north fide. The body contains 
a ſpacious area, which, with its gallery, renders this church 
the moſt commodious place of worſhip in Sandwich. The 


ceiling is of wood, and the chancel elegant. It is a vica- 


rage, of which the archdeacon of Canterbury is proprietor 
and patron, value gol. in the king's books 81. 1s. of. The 
foundation of this church appears to be very ancient, for it 
is ſaid to have been burnt by the Danes in 1009, and re- 
built by Emma, queen to Ethelred II. and Canute the 
Great. It was afterwards deſtroyed by the French, in the 
reign of Richard II. and was rebuilt by Sir William Leve- 
rick, of Aſh, who, with Emma his wife, were buried in 
the north ſide of the body of the church, in an arched ſepul- 


ehre, in the wall. In this church, as well as in St. Peter's, 


4 


* In the time of Charles I. the ack right of preſentation 
Was queſtioned by the crown, but on examining the cuſtomal and other 
ancient records of the corporation, the lord keeper ane er general 
wire ſatjafogd, and ockhewledged 1 the right, 


Was 
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-was a chantry founded by Thomas Ellys, and endowed with 
lands for the maintenance of three prieſts, who were to cele- 
brate divine ſervice every day, for the good of his own ſoul, 
and the ſouls of his parents, his anceſtors and benefaRors. 
Beſides theſe chantries, there were in this town two hermi- 
tages, one in the pariſh of St. James, and the other in St. 


Mary's. The laſt hermit which belonged to the former pa- 
. riſh was one John Steward, who, on the ſuppreſſion of re- 
be Pan was WA ATT to the vicarage 2 WW 


Near Canterbury gate is a free grammar ſchool, for the 
inſtruction of the ſons of the freemen, It was founded by 


Sir Roger Manwood, in 1562 Sir Roger was a native of 


Sandwich, and lord chief baron of the exchequer in the reign 


of queen Elizabeth. It is ſuppoſed to have been built on 


the ſpot where formerly was a nunnery, which was deſtroyed 
by the French when they burnt St. Mary's church. Some 
part of the materials were probably applied to the building 
of this ſchool. It was endowed by Robert Trapes, and his 
wife, with the privilege of ſending two ſcholars to Lincoln 
college, Oxford. The maſter of the ſchool is generally the 


reſident miniſter of St. Mary's church, and is allowed a falary 


of about thirty pounds a year. There is likewiſe in this 
town a ſchool for the inſtruction of thirty poor boys and as 
many girls, ſupported by ſubſcription. The maſter and 
miſtreſs are allowed twenty pounds a year each. The maſter 


of this charity ſchool has alſo the care of what is called the 


town ſchool, eſtabliſhed for the education of ſix boys, by 
David Turner, who demiſed three tenements for that pur- 


poſe. There are three hoſpitals belonging to Sandwich, the 


principal of which is Saint Bartholomew's, fituated about a 
furlong without the town. It is encloſed with a ſtone wall, 
in which, on the ſide next the road, is a large gate. Within 


the wall is a ſtone chapel, and ſixteen convenient tenements 
F fz | for 
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For the abaf the hates and ſiſters, who are generally wi- 
dows and decayed tradeſmen, To each houſe is annexed a 
ſmall garden. Every member is allowed wood and ſtubble 


| For firing, and receives about eighteen pounds annually. 


Divine ſervice is performed in the chapel once a year, on the 
feaſt of St. Bartholomew, when an anniverſary ſermon is 
preached on the occaſion. The founders of this houſe were 
Thomas Cromphorn and Matilda his wife, of the ancient 


family of De Sandwich. It was eſtabliſhed about the year 


1190, and in 1349 Edward III. at the requeſt of John Gy- 
bonn, granted to this hoſpital the profits of a ferry into the 
iſle of Thanet. By a patent in the ſixteenth year of Richard 
Il. 1693, it appears, that this hoſpital was appropriated for 
twelve perſons, and was endowed with one meſſuage, and 
one hundred and thirty-two acres of land in the pariſh of 
Wodneſborough. The profits of the ferry were farmed at 
the yearly rent of fixty-two pounds ſterling, which annual 
ſum, on the building of a bridge over the river Stour, was 
allotted by Parliament to be paid to the maſter, brothers, 
and ſiſters of the ſaid hoſpital, out of the monies ariſing 
from the tolls of the bridge. The mayor and jurats of the 
tomn of Sandwich were appointed 1 its governors, and all va - 
a are filled up by the N for the time being. 


The other two hoſpitals are near the corn-apckas one of 
which is dedicated to St, Thomas, and the other to St. 
John the baptiſt. They are ſaid to have been founded by 
Thomas Ellys, in the year 14co ; but this is a miſtake, —- 
The hoſpital or houſe of St. John the Baptiſt, is of a more 
ancient foundation. In a charter dated anno decimo ſexto 
Edward II. Filii Henrici III. Angliæ regis, that is, in 1287, 
the brothers and ſiſters of the houſe of God and Saint John 
in Sandwich are mentioned. Thomas Ellys might after - 
wards have made ſome conkideraþle additions to the building 


or 


. 
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or endowments, and from thence derived the title of ſoun 


der. In Saint Thomas's hoſpital, twelve poor perſons are 
allowed about ten pounds a year each, with an apartment. 


St. John's hoſpital ſupports ſix only, who are paid annually 
four pounds each. All the vacancies in the former are filled 


by feoffees, and in the latter by the mayor. St. John's houſe N 


was a poor endowment from the beginning. Diſtreſt and in- 


firm travellers were relieved and entertained in it. Cloaths , 


and bedding were provided for them; and if they died, they 


were buried at the expence of the hoſpital. © Certain of the 


brothers aſked alms every Sunday, in the churches within 
the town, to buy meat for their Sunday's dinner. Another 
brother was aſſigned to beg fiſh of the fiſhermen. Another 
was ſent out with an afs, begging within the county of Kent, 
who ſometimes would render clear to the hoſpital, above 
his expences, one mark, and frequently ten ſhillings, They 
were allowed all forfeitures of fiſh and fleſh, incurted by 
breach of the ordinances of the town of Sandwich, and all 


hogs running about the ſtreets, and all kind of fowls found 


ſwimming in the Delph. They had likewiſe the advantage 
of keeping a ſtandard buſhel, by which firangers n 
certain the ere of their meaſure. 8 


The river is now about thirty 11 broad at high Mi 
over which travellers, horſes and carriages, were-conveyed 
in a flat-bottom boat. A guard was anciently placed there 


for the ſecurity of this paſſage. But in the year 4756, in 


the mayoralty of Solomon Ferrier, eſq; the preſent bridge 
was begun; and finiſhed in the following year. Large con- 
tributions were raiſed for carrying on the work. John 
Clevland and Claudius Amyand, eſqrs; who were at that 


time members in parliament for this ancient Cinque Port, 


ſubſeribed two hundred and fifty pounds each. In 1757 
lord viſcount Conyngham, who ſerved in parliament for the 
| town 
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town, gave eee Dodo 

Hay, a ſucceeding repreſentative, contributed three hundred 

pounds, and Sir George Oxenden one hundred. The bridge 

is built with ſtone, having an arch on each ſide, and a paſ- 

ſage between for the larger veſſels, that uſe this port. The 

middle arch is wood, divided into two parts, which are 

hung nearly in an equilibrium, by which means they are ea · 

| fily drawn up or let down. The paſſage over the ſtone part 
f of the bridge is ſecured by a parapet wall on each fide, and 
= che wooden arch by Chineſe rails. It is a work of conſider- 
able utility, not only to the inhabitants of Sandwich and 

the iſle. of Thanet, but the eaſtern part of the county of 

Kent, and to the public in general ; the ferry having been 

very inconvenient and dangerous, and no ſmall obſtruQion 

to trade. Ae | 

The ſtreets of Sandwich are narrow and irregular. Strand- 
ſtreet, which reaches from Canterbury-gate to Sandown- 
gate, might have been made a commodious thoroughfare ; 
but at preſent is broken into many diſagreeable angles. High- 
ſtreet, Fiſhers-ſtreer, and Delph-ſtreet, are the broadeſt and 
moſt airy, in which are ſeveral good houſes. Here is a 
handſome ſquare called the fiſh-market, which conſiſts prin- 
cipally of ſhops ; but the avenues leading to it are indifferent, 
excepting that from the Corn-market, which is another 
ſquare, much larger than the ſormer, but inferior to it with 
reſpe& to the buildings. Near the weſt · ſide of this ſquare is 
the town-hall, which is a very ancient ſtructure. All public 
buſineſs is tranſacted in the lower court; over which is the 
council chamber. Sandwich claims juriſdiction over Deal, 
Ramſgate, Fordwich, Sarre, and Brightlingſea in Eſfex, 
which are members of this Cinque Port. It uſed to furniſh 
ve ſhips compleat for ſervice. This town was anciently in- 
| corporated 


! 
{ 
[ 
! 
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. by the name of the barons of the town and port 
of Sandwich ; but at preſent it is incorporated by the name 
of the mayor, jurats and commonalty. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, who ſtill retain the ancient name ot barong 
of the Cinque Port of Sandwich. The freemen of the Cinque 
Ports have the privilege of ſending a certain number of their 
own members to ſupport the royal canopy at a coronation, 


Beſides the mayor, there are twelve jurats and twenty-four 


common council-men, a town-clerk, two treaſurers, aud 


Other inferior officers, The mayor is annually choſen by the 


reſident freemen, and ſuch as have not been out of the li- 
berties one year and a day. The mayor is elected on the 
Monday following the feaſt of St. Andrew, when every elec- 
tor after having given his vote, receives one ſhilling. Till 
the year 1683, the mayors were always elected in St. Cle- 
ment's church. When any buſineſ; is to be tranſacted in the 
town-hall, the freemen are ſummoned to appear by the 
ſound of a brazen-horn, which is of great antiquity, and is 
blown by the town-cryer, early in the morning, at differ- 
ent parts of the town. The legitimate children of freemen, 
whether male or female, born. within the liberties, are free; 
and every alien marrying a free woman has a right to the 
freedom of this Port. The trade of this town chiefly con- 
ſiſts in coal, fir, timber, deals, &c. with which the country 
is ſupplied. Here alſo are ſhipped corn, malt, fruit, and 
ſeeds, for London and other markets. The ſeeds raiſed from 
this ſoil are in much repute, 3 


Sandwich receives two hundred 185 a year from the 
truſtees of Ramſgate pier, in order to cleanſe the harbour 
from any nuiſance occaſioned thereby. The town is for the 
moſt part ſupplied with water from a narrow ſtream called 


the Delph, which runs of 5 it, Here is a market on 
2 Wedneſdays 


— —;k — — 


* 
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Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and a fair on the 4th of De: 
cember, which continues two days, The ſhrimps which are 
caught near this town are remarkably excellent, There are 
ſeveral good inns in Sandwich, and many wealthy inhabi- 
tants, Here is alſo à large and elegant aſſembly room, 
which has been built within theſe few years. Since the con- 
AruRtion of the bridge, and the reſort to Margate as a bath- 
ing-place, the town has been more frequeatly viſited. by 
ſtrangers ; a tour from thence to Sandwich, Deal, Dover, 
* being a pleaſant and agreeable excurſion, 


About a mile from 133 at a ſmall diſtance from the 
road which leads to Dover, is the village of Wodenſborough 
the church contains memorials of the Paramour and 
Heyre families. Near the church is a remarkable emi- 
nence, ſuppoſed to have been raiſed by the Saxons as a pe- 
deſtal for their idol Woden, which ſtood upon it, and from 
which the place derives its name, About half a mile to the 
right of Heyre is the little village of Eaſtry, which muſt have 
been a place of fome diſtinction, and the reſidence of ſome of 
the Saxon kings.of Kent. The church is a large building, 
and ſome part of it very ancient; in the chancel are eight 
ſtalls, which were occupied by ſome religious fraternity, of 
whom there remains no memorial. Here is a large cattle 
fair on the 4th of October. About three miles from Sand- 
wich, and half a mile to the left of the road, is the village 


of Northbourn. In the time of Henry VIII. here were ruins 


of an old ſtone building, ſaid to have been king Egbert's 
palace. Leland ſays, in breaking down a wall, a dark cell 
was diſcovered, in which were the ſkeletons of two children, 


one of which had a large pin ſtuck through its ſcull. From 


which diſcovery it has been imagined, that the young kinſ- 


men of the tyrant Egbert reſided here, and were murdered 


at this reſidence, inſtead of Eaſtry, as is recorced. | 
; | | Six 
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South of Sandwich, as we go along upon the ſea · ſhore, 
are ſix large and broad celtic tumuli, equidiſtant; the ſe- 
. cond from the town has been dug away, to raiſe a little fort 
upon the road; they all ſtand in a line eaſt and weſt. This 
flat coaſt is fenced againſt the ocean by the ſand-downs, 
which in Lincolnſhire are called meals; but within the me · 
mory of man, the ſea has commenced a new method of 
guarding againſt its own violence, by covering the ſhore, for 
a great depth and height, with the pebbles before mention- 
ed; which is an odd mutation in nature; and it is obſerva- 
dae that theſe pebbles come from the ſouth. The road from 
Sandwich as far as Hythe lies near the brink of the clif, in 
ſight of France almoſt all the way, and in the ſummer time, 
when the days are ſerene and calm, the beauty of the pro- 
ſpect is beyond expreſſion, Much ſea zithymal grows here, 
and a very pretty plant, papaver cornutum flore luteo, rock 
ſamphire feeding upon petroleum, a moſt excellent pickle, 
and many more. From theſe cliffs the murmur of the ocean 
has a noble ſolemnity in it, as Homer ſays, when latiniſed ; 


Þ There are a great number of large barrows about Sandwich; one 
at Winſborough,'with a tree upon it; ſo it is called by the vulgar, but 
the learned make it Woodneſborough ; between that and Sandwich is 
another, called Marvil hill. 


Sandwich is in a miſerable, decayed condition, following apace the 
downfall of its mother Rutupi ; it might eafily be made the beſt har- 
bour on this coaſt, by cutting a new channel for the river about a mile 
and a half through the ſand hills ſouth-eaſterly ; for the water of the river 
Stour would ſufficiently ſcour it, did it run ſtrait, and with that direc» 
tion, All the walls and bulwarks of the town are diſmantled, the gates 

tumbling down ; and a few cannon lie ſcattered here and there, This 
town likewiſe might be made very ſtrong z for, beſides the river Stour, 
another rivulet runs through it, that would keep the ditches always 
fall. 
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Eruclauts ſalo raucam dant litora uocem. 
with awful roar 
The hoarſe m laſh the ſhore. 


More copiouſly expreſſed 1 in Virgit, 


Et gemitum ingentem pelagi, pulſataque ſaxa, 

Audimus longe, fractaſpue ad litora woces, 

Exultantque vada, . eftu miſcentur arena 

En. iii. 

Far off we hear the waves, with furly ſound, 

Invade the rocks, the rocks their groans rebound, 

The billows break upon the ſounding ſtrand, 
And roll the —_ tide 1 impure with ſand. 


Dryden, 


which is an exact idea of this adi By ligening attentively 
we may obſerve this noiſe of the ocean is by fits, at ſhort 
but equal intervals, which gave occaſion to that fancy of the 
ancients, that every tenth waye was the largeſt 3 of which 
Ovid has a diſtich. 


Sandown caltle i is compoſed of four Moses of very thick 
arched work of ſtone, with many port-holes for great guns ; 
in the middle is a great round tower, with a ciſtern at top: 
| underneath an arched cavern, bomb proof; a foſs encompaſ- 
ſes the whole, to which there is a paſſage over a draw · bridge. 
Deal caſtle and Walmer caſtle are of the ſame nature, all 
built by Henry VIII. to guard this naked level coalt ; more- 
over, lines are drawn along between caſtle and caſtle, and 
at proper intervals round baſtions with a ditch and parapet 
of earth, where cannon may be planted as in the infancy of 
fortification. Theſe are what Camden calls Rome's works, 
and fancies to be the remnants of Cæſar's ſhip camp; the 
neighbours with as little truth affirm they were thrown up 
by 
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by Oliver Cromwell, for reduction of theſe caſtles - one is 
cloſe by the north fide of Deal, and two between Deal caſtle 
and Walmer caſtle. At Walmer caſtle the cliff begins for 
about half a mile ſouthward with, a gentle riſe to à hill, 
whereon is a tumulus ; then the ſhore is plain again in a val- 
ley till we come to Ring's-wold, which is half a mile's ſpace. 
Between Walmer caſtle and Deal is the ſpot where Cæſar 
landed in his firſt expedition, becauſe it is the firſt place 
where the ſhore can be aſcended north of Dover, and ex- 
actly anſwers his aſſigned diſtance of eight miles; probably 

in his ſecond expedition, when he came with many more 
ſhips and men, and had a perfect knowledge of the coun- 
try, he went a little farther in the Downs, As for his ſea · 
camps, it is vain to expect a ſight of them; they are many 
ages fince abſorbed by the ocean, which has ſo long been 
- exerciſing its power, and waſting the land away. Even fince 
Henry the VIIIch's time ir has carried off the ſea ward e- 
planades of the three caſtles, and one half of two of the three 
circular forts. Indeed, of late years, the providential ejet- 
ment of thoſe pebbles has put a ſtop to it'in ſome meaſure ; 
and it is amazing to ſee how it by degrees fills up theſe foſ- 
ſes and trenches, and ſometimes flies over the banks a good 
way up into the land, with a power well expreſſed by the 


poet, 


Aut vaga cum Tethys Rutupinague litora fervent, 
Luucan. vi. 


The town of Deal is about five miles ſouth-weſt of Sand? 
wich; it is pretty large, has a market on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, and two fairs annually, on the th of April, and 
roth of October. It is divided into upper and lower Deal; 
che former is the moſt ancient, the latter having had its 


exiſtence from the increaſe of trade. The trade of the in- 
8g 2 . habitant- 
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habitants chiefly conſiſts in ſupplying the ſhips which rendez. 
vous in the Downs. It is ſeated near the ſea ; has a church, 
2 chapel, about 1000 houſes, which are moſtly low and 
built with bricks ; theſe form three long but narrow ſtreets ; 
the inhabitants amount to about 4500. Deal is a member of 
the port of Sandwich, and is governed by a mayor and 
jurats, ſubordinate to that town. 


Between Deal and the Goodwin-ſands are the Downs, 
m uch frequented by the royal navy, and by merchant ſhips, 
yet they are expoſed to conſiderable danger, from the ſtorms 
which often happen on this coaſt ; nor has any remedy been 
provided againſt this evil. An attempt has been made at 
Ramſgate, but the project is too ill-concerted to anſwer any 
end, The flat ſhore between Sandwich and Deal, nature 
ſeems to have deſigned for a ſafe harbour for ſhips in diſtreſs, 
A work of this kind has been attempted more than once ; 
particularly in 1744, when a propoſal was publiſhed for con- 
truſting a harbour between the town of Sandwich and 

Sandow caſtle. The gentlemen who ſupported this deſign 
applied 20 Parliament for affiſtance, the petition was pre- 
Ar. Fane, and although it appeared very evident 
> that a harbour in this ſituation would prove of 
, yet the ſcheme was rendered abortive, by 
paſſing an act for Ng a a harbour at Ramſgate. 


: At Deal caſtle 3 is a very —_ well, though cloſe by the | 
ſea. Our journey now lies upon the edge of the cliffs, whoſe 
cremendous height with the noble proſpect at ſea, and moſt 
awful roaring of the waves, fills the mind with a ſenſe of 
nature's majeſty, About St. Margaret's on Cliff, in two 
| places, are 2 great number of tumuli, of unequal bulk, eloſe 
by 
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theres? end CRE, and other places. 


Dover is a moſt romantic ſituation z it is a great valley, 
and the only one about this coaſt where water is admitted in- 
wards of the cliff, here very high; and a running brook dif 
charges itſelf into the ſea ;+the water formerly came a good 
way higher up, and made a large port ; and they have found 
* anchors above the town, The Roman city of Dubris was to 
the ſouth of the river, the Watling-ſtreet enters it at Bigin 
gate, coming very ſtrait from Canterbury over Barham 
Down, where it is very perfe& ; butting directly upon the 
great tower of the cathedral, it bears a little more northerly 
than north-weſt, This city was an oblong ſquare, and ſome 
of the walls are left; the churches are of a very antique 
make 3 that of St. Martin is collegiate, founded by Wight. 
red king of Kent; it is a venerable ruin; the eaſt end ſeems 
to have terminated in three ſemi-circular works ; it was 
built in form of a croſs, as to its main body. Much remaing 
of the priory, now a farm-houſe. The maiſan dien over againſt 
it is become & ſtore houſe ; here the knights hoſpitallers or 
templars lodged, coming into, or going out of, | 


The piers that form the haven, or large | oftly 
and great works; above is a fort of four f modern 
date. The broad beach which lies at the mouth of t this great 5 


valley, and) the harbour in Cn time, is very de» 


* At Hardres 3 the * of the late Sir William Hardres, lay 
king Henry VIII. when going upon his expedition againſt Boulogne; he 
left his picture there, and an old dagger, very broad, and about as long 
as a Roman ſword, the handle is of ſilver gilt enamelled, with mot tos 
en it. The old gates of this ſeat were the gates of Boulogne, brought 
thence at that ſiege by fir William's anceſtor, who accompanied the king, 

+ By St. Margaret's are many natural cavities in the chalk cliffs, and 
an admirable large fpring arifing from the beach with great force when 
the tide is out, 
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| Iightful ; it is no little part of the diverſion; in walking 
there, to obſerve the odd produce of the ocean thrown up 
under your feet, and the ſea- plants that grow there; the 
umbelli, far. fiſbes, many curious foſſils and ſhells ; the erin- 
go, fed lungs, ſea-wweed, or ood as called, c. One long 
fireet here is named Snare-gate, from the moſt tremendous 
rocks of chalk hanging directly over the houſes 3 as Knarſ- 
borough in Yorkſhire, ſays Mr. Camden, p. 715. 


The caftle is the ſtrongeſt place in the world, of old forti- 
cation; it takes up thirty acres of ground; it is an amaz- 
ing heap of walls, ditches, arches, embattlements, &c. 
and al! imaginable contrivances to render it impregnable af- 
ter the old mode ; but with the higheft regret we behold this 
moſt noble and memorable fortreſs, once thought the key of 
Britain, and that has divers times had tlie honour to ſave 
the kingdom from conqueſt and ſlavery, now become a com- 


mon prey to the people who belong to it; in the late wars 


with France they kept 1 500 priſoners in the great caſlle; 
but of late years they have carried away the timbers and 
fAoors, diſabling it even for that uſe. The braſs gun called 
Queen Elizabeth's pocket-piſtol is a great curioſity, twenty- 
two feet long; it requires fifteen pounds of powder, and car- 
Ties a ball ſeven miles; it is excellently wrought. Here are 
two old keys and a braſs horn, which ſeem to be the en- 
figns of authority belonging to the conſtable of the caſtle, or 
lord warden of the Cinque Ports, One part of the fortifica- 
tions conſiſts of a large circular work, in which ſtands the 
old church, ſaid to have been built by Lucius, an ancient 
king of the Britons, and firft chriſtian, Biſhop Stillingfleet 
thinks he is no romantic perſon, but reigned in Kent and 
Suſſex ; however that be, this church ſeems as ancient as the 
time aſſigned him. There is not much doubt to be made, 


| that upon this hill was a caffrum of the Romans, like that 
| | at 
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at Richborough, to guard this haven. It is ſomewhat fur. 
prizing that our Saxon anceſtors ſhould take great pains to 
demoliſh Roman works, though they wanted ſuch in the 
ſame places, and were forced to build them again, We may 

| look upon this as an argument that they had no thoughts of 
conquering the iſland at firſt, and deſtroyed theſe bulwarks, 

. that ſuch might not hinder their depredations ; but eſpying 

the nakedneſs of the land, thoroughly evacuated of its x 
and men of arms by the Romans, they found à conqueſt 
practicable; then were they obliged to repair theſe caſtles. | 
The church we are ſpeaking of was built, in the firſt times 
of chriſtianity, out af part of the Roman ruins, whence there 
are huge quantities of Roman bricks laid into the work; the 
arches are entirely turned with them; the corners and many 

parts, both within and without, are built up therewith ; and 
the remainder is of ſtone originally cut by the Romans; it 

is in form of a croſs, and has a ſquare tower in the middle. 

The ſtone windows of this church are of later date than the 
building; they have been put in long ſince; but the greateſt” 
curioſity here is the Pharos or Roman watch-tower, ſtanding 

at the weſt end of the church; notwithſtanding it is ſo much 
' _ flisfigured by new daubing with mortar, caſing and mend» 
ing, we may eaſily diſcover its primary intention 


According to Harris, this caſtle contains 35 acres-of 
ground, and was built by Julius Czſar ; but he ſtaid here 
ſo little a while, and was ſo warmly engaged by the Britons,. 
that he could have neither time nor leiſure for ſuch a work ; 
however, the Roman bricks of which many may ſtill be 
ſeen about it, ſhew it myſt have been built during the time 
of their continuance here; and perhaps ſome watch tower 
might have been built there ſoon after Julius Cæſar's time, 
probably by the Britons, It was formerly thought to be 4 
place of the greateſt 2 Matthew Paris, _ 


„ 
lived in the reign of King Henry III, calls it, ela vit ef re- 
Sagulum tot ius regui, and no doubt king William 1, thought 
it ſo too, ſor when he agreed with Harold of Normandy that 
he ſhould put him into the poſſeſſion of the crown of Eng- 
and after King Edward the Con feſſor's death, in order there · 
unto he ſtipulated with him that he ſhould deliver up to him 
Dover Caſtle with the well that was therein. King Stephen, 
in the contention, that there was between him and Maud, 
the empreſs, about the title to the crown of England, thought 
nothing would be of more ſervice to him than to get this 
caftle into his poſſeſſion z and thus alſo when Lewis the Dau- 
phin of France, in king John's time, came hither at the in- 
ſtigation of the Pope, and by the invitation of the nobility, 
to invade this kingdom, and had partly through fear, and 
partly through the treachery of the barons, moſt of the caſtles 
and forts in the ſouth of England delivered up to him, yet 
he did not think himſelf ſafe becauſe he had not poſſeſſion of 
this caſtle of Dover; and king Philip, his father, ſwore by 
St. James's arm, that unleſs he had this, he had not ined 
2 foot of land in England; hither therefore he came with all 
his might and power, and beſieged it cloſely and | vigorouſly, 
eutting a trench from the poſtern gate right down to the ri- 
ver which hath ſince been called the Port Dyke, but Hubert 

de Burgh, earl of Kent, chief Juſticiary of England, War- 
den of the Ports and conſtable of this caſtle, defended it fo 
bravely that the French were forced to raiſe the fiege and, as 
Lambard obſerves, the delivery of this land from foreign 
ſervitude at that time was entirely owing to the valour and 
conduct of this gallant and great earl of Kent; and to give 
one inftance more of the importance of this caſtle in the 
opinion of our anceſtors, Matthew Paris tells us, that when 
6 king Henry III invited his own brother, Richard earl of 
Cornwall, then king of the Romans, to come and ſee him 
| and to viſit alſo his lands here, the barons would neither let 


him 
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him nor the king who came hither to meet him enter into 
this caſtle, nor any of their retinue, ſo jealous were they of 
a place of ſuch ſtrength being in the hands of the king or his 
friends. Below the caſtle, under the ſteepeſt cliff near the 
fea is a ſtrong fort built, as is alſo another oppoſite to it on 
the weſtern harbour. In 1580, April 6, an earthquake was 
felt here which threw down a piece of the cliff, with part of 
the caſtle ſtanding on it next the ſea. In 1756 the caſtle 
was repaired, and there are barracks for 3000 men. And 


in 1778, on the breaking out of the diſpute betwixt Eng- 


land and France, relative to the American colonies, its 
ſtrength was further encreaſed by the addition of ſevera} 
pieces of heavy cannon. 


On the other high cliff oppoſite to this, beyond the town, 
has been another Pharos ; ſome part towards the bottom of it 
is ſtill left, called the Devil's Drop, from the ſtrength of the 
mortar ; others call it Bredonſtone. Here the new conſta- 
ble of the caſtle is ſworn, If we conſider the ancient ſtate 
of Dover, we muſt imagine that the little river ran directly 
into the ſea, and left a harbour cloſe at the walls of the 
town ; but in proceſs of time, as the ſea threw up that vaſt 
beach which lies between the town and it, the river was for- 
ced by an oblique paſſage to creep along the ſhore under the 
ſouthern cli, and there vent itſelf where now is the harbour. 


Dover lies at the eaſt part of Kent adjoining to the ſea, and 
about five miles north eaſtward from Folkſtone, in the Balli- 
wick of Stouting, Lath of St. Auguſtine, and Eaſt Diviſion 
of the county. It was incorporated by the name of the Mayor, 
Jurats and Commonalty of the town and port of Dover (and 
before that by the name of the Barons of the town and port 
of Dover) in the reign of King Edward III; their Common 
Seal hath on one ſide a ſhip, and on the other a man, who, 

H h | prehaps,. 
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perhaps, i is St. Martin, riding out of port, with another fol. 
lowing him on foot. Dover was ſo eminent in Edward the 
Confeſſor's time, that, by Dooms-day Book, it appears of 
ability to arm twenty veſſels and to maintain them at ſea for 
fifteen days together in the king's ſervice, each ſhip carrying 
twenty-one able men ; and for this ſervice the king not only 
granted to the inhabitants a free toll and many other pri. 
vileges, but alſo pardoned them all manner of ſuit and 
ſervice to any courts whatſoever, St. Mary's church was 
built by the prior and convent of St. Martin here, and by 
them was given to the town, but the advowſon thereof was 
given to Hubert de Burgh, the founder of the Maiſon Diey 
here, and he afterwards gave it to that hoſpital. It is now 
in the inhabitants. The church of St. James did anciently 
belong to the caſtle of Dover, and in it to this day the courts 
of Chancery and Admiralty for all the five ports, the twa 
ancient towns, and their members are uſually choſen. St. 
Martin's was reckoned the mother church, and was called 
St. Martin Legrand, and by king Henry I was giyen to the 
church of Canterbury. It had ſuch a ſuperiority over the 
other churches and chapels in Dover, that no one of them 
might ſing maſs till St. Martin's prieſt had begun, and all 
annual penſions were paid, and all offerings almoſt made at 
this famous church. Dover was without doubt a port in the 
time of the Romans, as appears by the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus, and hath continued ſo through the Saxon, Daniſh, 
and Norman ages, unto this preſent ; Kilburn ſays, that 
before King Arviragus ſtopped up the haven the town ſtretched 
itſelf more to the ealtward under the caſtle than it doth now, 
but after that it was much built on the ſouth-weſt ſide. The 
town-was once well walled from a place called Mansfield 
corner to Peer gate, from thence to Upwall, Cow-gate, 
Begin-gate, and ſo along by St. Mary's church-yard to the 
river, and by ſome old manuſcripts at Sandwich, it is ſaid 

to 
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to have been done by the emperor Severus, by the tower re · 


cords, Dors. pro An. 17. E. 2. p. 1. m. 16. There were 


then 21 wards in Dover, each of which was to find a ſhip . 
for forty days at their own charge for the king's uſe, in con- - 


ſideration of which each ward had thence a licenſed packet 
boat, which was called a paſſenger, to carry or fetch perſons 
over to and from France, and from Whitſand to Dover, the 


price for a ſingle perſon was 6d. in ſummer, and 1s. in 


winter, A. D. 1213, in the houſe of the Knights Templars 


(ſays Stow) was concluded that infamous agreement between 


king John and Pandulfus, the Pope's legate, whereby that 
unhappy prince was by ſome meaſure forced to ſurrender his 
crown to the Pope. Here alſo, A. D. 1216, was King 
John himſelf when Lewis the Dauphin landed at Stonar by 


Sandwich, but his army being moſt of them foreigners - 


would not oppoſe Lewis, ſo the king was forced to retire, 
and Lewis marched to Canterbury, and aſter that had all 
the caſtles or ſtrong places delivered up to him, except 
Dover caſtle, which in July following he beſieged but invain, 
not being able to take it. A. D. 1520, the emperor 
Charles V, landed here, and was met at this place by king 
Henry VIII, after which they rode to Canterbury, and there 
kept their Whitſuntide together, It appears by the Dering 
manuſcripts, that king Henry VIII laid out here above 
80,0001. in the work of the famous pier at Dover making a 
bulwark which ran from Arcliffe far out into the ſea eaſt- 


ward; the pier was begun in 1533, and was compiled of 


two rows of main poſts and great piles of 25 and-26 feet 1n 
length, which were let into the holes hewn in the rocks 
below, and ſome of them were ſhod with iron and driven 
down into the chalky ground ; the poſts and piles were 
faſtened together with iron bands and bolts, &c, and then 
all were filled up with great chalk, ſtones, beach, &c. but 


the bottom was great rocks of ſtone of 20 tons apiece, 
Hh 2 which 


= 
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- which were brought hither on frames of timber ſupported by | 
empty caſks, &c. on the water at a ſmall expence, and by 
the contrivance of one John? Noung, to whom the king gave 
a yearly ſtipend for his device; the chalk ſtones, &c. to fill 
up the pier were brought from the north-eaſt ſide in a great 
boat called Goboth, which had nine keels. The King en- 
couraged this work, and gave towards it above 50,0001, 
and was ſeveral times in perſon to view it; but afterwards 
his abſeace at the ſiege of Boulogne, his ſickneſs at his re- 
turn, his dying and his ſons non-age, put a ſtop to, and at 
laſt expoſed to decay and ruin this noble work: Queen Mary 
indeed attempted to carry it on again, but neither the of- 
ficers nor the workmen being well paid it came to nothing, 
and in proceſs of time the ſea brought great quantities of 
beach again upon it, eſpecially about a tort called the Black 
Rulwark, that it drove quite through the piles and choaked 
up the harbour, making a ſhelf of beach from thence eaſterly 
to the bottom of the cliff called Caſtle Ray; and this ruin 
of the pier continually increaſed both by the neglett of re- 
pairing it, and alſo by the poor people ſtealing tlie wood and 
iron, &c. from it almoſt every night; the ſhelf alſo grew 
worſe and worſe every day, and there was no getting over it 
but in that place where the river coming down from the 
town forced a paſlage into the ſea, or till they had dug a 
channel through it; this, and the loſs of Calais about the 
ſame time, ſoon brought Dover to decay; at length this 
ſhelf became of itſelf a kind of defence againſt the ſea, and 
if ſhips could have got ſafe within it they might have rode 
there as ſafely ; in order to effect this, ſeveral projets were 
formed, and queen Elizabeth gave to the town the free 
tranſportation of 20,000 quarters of wheat, 10,000 quarters 
of barley and malt, and 40,000 ton of beer ; one Ferdi- 
nando Poins who underſtood the works of the low countries, 


and who — been much employed in ſtopping up breaches 
about 


E 

about Woolwich and Erith, was engaged in the affair; he 
undertook to make certain knocks or groins which ſhould 
make ſuch a depth of water that the harbour ſhould be quite 
dry at low water, ſo that a wall might be built of 120 rods 
in length from above the water gate to near the Caſtle Ray, 
running within the ſhelf of the breach directly towards the 
end of the pier, and at the end of this long wall 
another of about 40 rods long was to be placed a croſs is 
reaching to the ſhore at the northern cliff. In order to 
begin this work, which ſeemed very difficult, Poins had 
10001, ordered him by the commiſſioners, and after that he 
had 2ool. more; he made two groins and got a good depth 
of water at the harbour's mouth, but it was thought that he 
charged as much again as he need have done for his work ; 
however, it was concluded nothing could be effectually done 
to ſecure the harbour without ſuch kind of walls as propoſed, 
the only queſtion was, -how, and with what they ſhould be- 
made; Poins faid they might be made well enough with 
ooze and beach; Pen and Baker, two ſkilful ſhipwrights, pro- 
poſed a wooden wall, and gave in a model of ſuch a build- 
ing, but this was judged both inſufficient and too chargeable 
and had not been tried any where; Sir Thomas Scot pro- 
poſed doing it as the wall againſt the ſea is done in Romney 
marſh, and after a great deal of enquiry, and long conſide- 
ration, the Romney marſh men undertook the work, ſo that 
James Hales was made treaſurer, John Smith, expenditor, 
and —— Diggs, eſq; ſurveyor, and all under the direc- 
tion of Sir Thomas Scot. The work was begun in May 
1583, the walls were made of earth, chalk in the middle, 
and leech on the outſides, and lined with fagguts. Henry 
Gilford, eſq; captain of Arcliffe caſtle, was very induſ- 
trious in promoting this work, Sir Thomas Scot undertook 
the long wall, Richard Bury, eſq; lieutenant of Dover caſtle, 


the croſs wall; the croſs-wall was made 90 fect broad in the 
bottom, 
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bottom, 5o feet in the top, and 40 yards long: The long 
wall 70 at bottom, near 40 at top, and 120 rods long. 


Wonderful application and dexterity was uſed in this 
work, ſo that in leſs than three months the whole perimeter, 
as they called it, or incluſion of the harbour, was finiſhed, 
and was fo tight that it had no leaks at all, and conti- 
nued ſo for three years, and then at quarter flood a ſhip of 
go tons might come in, and at full ſeas one above 300 tons, 
There were then finiſhing two jetty heads which would per- 
fe&t the mouth of the haven, ſo that any ſhip whatſoever 
might come in. The charge of the two walls, with the 
appurtenances, amounted but to 2yool. This pent of wa- 
ter was ſo great, that though on the breaking of one of the 
gates of the ſluices the beach and ſand came in and ſwarved 
| it up, ſo that in four days no boat could come in or go out, 
yet on its being repaired again, a veſſel of zo tons was able 
to paſs in and out. The ſmall ſluice at firſt laid in the croſs- 
wall was taken up, and one of 16 broad, 80 long, and 30 

feet deep laid in its room, which had two gates, and as it 
was a whole month in laying, ſo the good lord Cobham 
ſtaid there all the time, and kept a table to encourage the 
workmen. So univerſal a diligence and public ſpiritedneſs 
appeared in every one concerned in this mighty and moſt 


uſeful work. 

Since that time it has again declined, notwithſtanding 
many efforts made, more eſpecially in the reigns of king 
Charles the Second and of William the Third, and great aſ- 
fitance given, from time to time, by the authority of par- 
liament, for its relief. But as the poor haven, ſuch as it is, 
remains ſtill capable of receiving veſſels of ſmall burden, and 
as the packets to France and Flanders are ſtationed here in 


time of oo it is, though in the cuſtom · houſe books 
W but. 
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but a member of the port of Sandwich,” by much the place 
of moſt trade and buſineſs upon all this coaſt, and the peo» - 
ple the moſt active and induſtrious, Deal, perhaps, only ex- 
cepted. The town, in its preſent ſtate, may be a mile long ; 
the two pariſh churches are ſtill remaining, and both the for- 
treſs and the town retain their old honours ; the former has 
its conſtable, and the latter its mayor, and other magiſtrates: 
And may they retain them! that theſe inſignia of former 
ſplendor may, ſome time or other, excite the Legiſlature to 
make a thorough examination, whether it may not be ſtill 
practicable to do ſomething towards retrieving its ports; 
which, if it could be effected, the town of ,itſelf would riſe 
again into conſideration, from the excellence of its poſition, 
that gift of nature; the advantages of which, though they 
may be ſuſpended, cannot be annihilated, even by the moſt 
__ neglect. 


In king James the It's charter of 1606, the back of 
the pier or harbour-ground was granted by the king to the 
warden and aſſiſtants of Dover harbour, as it lies without 
Southgate or Snargate, extending north-eaſt to a tenement 
or meſſuage (then Mr. Mitchell's) near the pier, and ſouth· 
weſt to Arcliff bulwark, and its bridge from the rocks and 
cliffs there unto the outermoſt ſhore of the great ſtanding 
water, called the great Pent or the Pent wall, and unto the 
port itſelf called the harbour of Dover, and unto the inward- 
moſt bound of the ſea called low-water-mark. 


Since that period it has undergone many repairs and al- 
terations ; and various regulations and laws have been enact- 
ed, to defray the expence of keeping it in good condition 3 
but there are ſeldom veſſels of more than 250 or 300 tons 
burthen that venture in. Some new works have been lately 


added ; a new head is now carrying out to the weſtward of 
the a 
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the ESE prevent, if poſſible, a bar from forming at the | 
entrance of the harbour; great labour and expence have at- 
tended this undertaking, which is not yet ſound effectual. 
Immenſe quantities of ſtone are alſo imported in order to 
finiſh the pier heads in the ſame ſubſtantial manner as thoſe 
at Ramſgate. A new ſluice is now erecting in the croſs wall, 
and a very complete and ſubſtantial ſtone key on the north 
ſide of the harbour, and other large | works carrying 
ON, | | 


Dover is incorporated by the name of the mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of the town and port of Dover; as one 
Cinque Port, ſends two members to parliament, who are 
elected by the whole body of freemen, as well non-reſidents 
as reſidents. The Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports keeps 
here a court of Loadmanage, for chuſing and appropriating 
ſkilful and ſufficient pilots, to conduct ſhips into port. There 
are 50 in number, out of which a maſter is choſen by the 
whole fellowſhip. In times of Peace Dover is the ſtation of 
the packet boats for conveying the mail and paſſengers from 
this kingdom to Calais and Oſtend, and many bye boats for 
the conveyance of paſſengers fitted up by Minet, Fector and 
Son are alſo in conſtant employ, this being the general em- 
barkation to the above places. From hence alſo are export- 
ed the chief part of the Engliſh horſes intended for foreign 
markets. Dover has a market on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day, and a fair on the 2d of November; it is ſituated 72 
miles from London, 16 from Canterbury, and 13 from 
Sandwich. Machines fet out for and return from Lon- 
don every day, Sunday excepted. In 1778, the inhabi- 
tants procured an act of parliament for the better paving, 
cleanfing, lighting and watching the ſtreets and lanes within 


the town and its liberties, 
Beyond 


7 ES] Is. 

In the year 1779. three new batteries worded for 

the additional defence of this town and port, they are made 
of earth, agreeable to the modern method of fortification, 

under. the direction of We Page, Engineer. 


The upper hw on the Parade confiſts of one mortar, 
ſeven thirty-two pounders, and five eighteen pounders of 
iron ordnance, The middle battery on the north pier head 
conſiſts of one mortar, three thirty-two pounders, and 
four eighteen pounders of iron ordnance. The lower bat- 
tery near the ſouth pier head conſiſts of one mortar, fix 
thirty-twa pounders and three eighteen Pease of iron 
ordnance, | 


Moats bullwark which is . under the caſtle conſiſts 
of ſeven eighteen pounders of iron ordnance. Archeliff 
fort at the ſouth-weſt part of the town n of . N 
Ny Es pounders of iron ordnance. | 


A magazine and guard houſe are to-be built in hom 
battery, to mount an officer's' guard; and the other bat- 
teries will haye each a room for a ſerjeant's guard to mount. 


Beyond Dover ſouthward, leading to Folkſtone, is an 
exceeding high Cliff, which is thus beautifully nn by 
dhakeſpeare in his tragedy of King Lear; 


There is a cliff, whoſe koh and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep—— _ . 
How dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low ? 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 
Seem ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles, Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; dreadful trade! 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 
| 1 11 The 


* 


The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice, and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock a buoy, IR 
Almoſt too ſmall for ſight, The murmuring ſurge, 
That o'er th' unnumbered idle pebbles chaſes, 
Cannot be heard ſo high. I'II look no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 
T OP ple down headlong 


5 * 


And in another place he ſaith, 


From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn 
Look up : a height—the ſhrill tia lark fo far 
Cannot be heard or ſeen, 


Though this cliff may not, in our days, be ſtrictly ſaid to 

| anſwer the above deſcription, as the ſea is conſtantly under- 

= mining it, by means of which large fragments frequently fall 
down, yet it is of a tremendous height, and will not fail to 

- excite admiration, and even aſtoniſhment in ſuch as are not 
accuſtomed to objects of this kind, 
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Buctland.— &.. Rhadagund's Abbey, — - Walderſhare. — Wt 
Langdon Abbey —E:well.-Barham Downs, and Watling- 
Street. Broome.— Denbill.— Netherſole,— Barbam 


Iiden.— Higlam.— Biſbopſtourn.— B Ae. Farmen 
— 1 Mons. —Bekeſoourn, to Canterbury. 


FTER leavigg Dover, in our road to Canterbury, the 
firſt place we arrive at is the little village of Buckland, 
which has a {mall church, but it contains nothing remarkable, 
About a mile and a half to the left of chis village are the re- 
mains of Bradſole, or St. Radagund's abbey. It was founded 
by Hugh, its firſt abbot, and filled with monks of the Pre- 
monſtratenſis order, which religious ſociety was inſtituted by 
St. Norbert, about the year 1119. Lambard fays, at the 


ſuppreſſion it was valued at 98l. a year. 


About five miles and a half to the right is the village of 
Walderſhare. The church is ſmall, but contains ſome good 
monuments of the ancient family of Monins, who were lords 
of the manor. - In a ſeparate chancel, built by fir Robert 
Furneſe, bart. is a noble monument of fir Robert's father, 
well executed in marble. In this pariſh is the elegant and 
| pleaſant ſeat of the earl of Guildford, The houſe which is 
a fine ſtructure, fituated within a noble park, and ſurrounded 
with ſpacious gardens, was built by fir Henry Furneſe. In 
the park is erected an high belvidere, which commands a 


beautiful and moſt extenſive view of the country. Oppoũte 


to lord Guildford's ſeat are the remains of Weſt Langdon 
abbey, which was founded by fir William de Auberville, 
knt. in the reign of Richard I. for monks of the Premon- 


ſtratenſis order, and dedicated to St. Mary, and St. Thomas 


a * 
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the Martyr of Canterbury, It was e in the reign 


of _ the ___ 


Hen = fixty-eighth and fixty- hath flones on the ad 


is the ſmall village of Ewell. This place is remarkable for 


having been the reſidence of the Knights Templars, who had 


a grand manſion here, which probably was ſituated about 


half a mile to the right, where now-is a place called the 
Temple. Proceeding towards Canterbury, and paſſing the 
ſixty · third ſtone, we enter Barham down, which extends in 
length about four miles. On the left is a beautiful vale, 
which contains ſeveral pleaſant villages and gentlemen's 
ſeats; the view to the right is not quite ſo open from the 
road, but on aſcending the eminence, the proſpects are 
equally diverfified and more extenſive. On this Down is 


the ſette of an ancient camp, with three ditches round it, 
which ſome conjecture to be the work of Julius Cæſar, on 


his ſecond expedition to this iſland. Dr. Stukely, in his 
Itinerarium Curioſum, ſays, ** To Dover from Canterbury 
the Watling-ftreet is ſtil] the common way: it is left entire 
over Barham-Down, with a high ridge ſtrait pointing to 


Canterbury cathedral tower; as ſoon as it enters the Down 


it traverſes a group of Celtic barrows, then leaves a ſmall 
camp of Cæſar's; further on it has been incloſed through 


two fields“, and levelled with ploughing ; then it paſſes by 


a ſiagle barrow, whereon ſtood the mill, which is now re- 


moved higher up; then it aſcends the hill to a hedge corner» 


where are three barrows, a great one between two little 
ones, all enclofed with a double ſquare entrenchment of no 
great bulk; I fancy them Roman, becauſe parallel to, and 
cloſe by, the Roman road ; the great barrow has a Cavity at 


\ 
* Severa! other onde encloſures have been made ſince Dr, 
Stukely publiſhed his Itinerarium Curicſum, 
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top, and an entrance eaſtward ; whether caſually, or with 
deſign, I know not“. At Lyddon the Watling-ſtreet falls 
into that noble valley of Dover, made of two huge ridges of 
chalk, which divide themſelves into leſſer valleys, dropping 
into the great one at regular diſtances, as the little leaves of 
Plants meet at the main ſtem ; this valley, when viewed from 
the end, looks like a landſcape on ſcenes, leflening, accord- 

ing to perſpective, to Dover, between the two hari, and 
the ſea at the end incloſed between them. The ſtreet flides 
along the northern declivity, croſſes the rivulet which wan- 
ders through the midſt of the valley at Buckland, fo to Big- 
gin-gate, where is its termination, by the fide of 'the old- - 
port, having now run from Cheſter about two hundred and 
fifty miles. Many barrows are on the ſides of thoſe hills.“ 


About the year 1212 king John encamped on Barham- 
Down with an army of fixty thouſand men, to oppoſe the 
French, who threatened him with an invaſion, Simon Mont- 
ford, Earl of Leiceſter, alſo drew up a large army here in 
the reign of Henry III. many other ſcenes of war and peace 
have paſſed, too numerous to particulariſe. In 1760, When 
an invaſion was expected from our natural enemies the French, 
here was an encampment of ſeven regiments of foot, under 
the command of his grace the late duke of Marlborough. 

In the valley on the left is Broome, the fine ſeat of fir 
Henry Oxenden, bart. On the right is Denhill, the ſeat of 
Hardinge Stracey, eſq; which commands a moſt delightful 
view of the adjacent country. Near this is Netherfole houſe, 
the ancient manſion of John Wincheſter, eſq. John Nether- 


*3ome of theſe barrows were opened a few years ſince by that learned 
and ingenious antiquarian the late Rev, Bryan Fauſſet, 'of Heppingtong 
when ſeveral valuable relicks of antiquity were found, ſome of which - 


were of pu:e gold, 
ſole, - 
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ole, eſq; proprietor of this eſtate in the reign of Henry 
VIII. was ſo great a favourite, that he was indulged to wear 
a cap in the king's preſence, 


To the left of the Down is the village of Barham, which 
gives name to this delightful ſpot. The church has in it 
ſome monuments of the Diggs family, who reſided at Diggs- 
court in this pariſh, At Denton, in the ſame valley, is the 
ſeat of Charles Dering, eſq. On the oppoſite ſide of the 
Down is Ileden, the ſeat of Thomas Watkinſon Payler, eſq; 
and about two miles farther towards Canterbury is Higham, 
the new ſeat of James Hallet, eſq. On this part of the 
Dowu, Canterbury horſe races are annually exhibited. The 
courſe, till within theſe few years, extended two miles in 
length, but is now much improved and made round, by 
which the ſport is greatly increaſed, as the horſes now paſs 
twice round in each four mile heat. An handſome building 
was completed in 1774 for the reception of the very nu- 
merous and genteel company which frequent thoſe races, 
and underneath are convenient offices, On the left is 
Bourne Place, the ſeat of Sir Horatio Mann, which ſtands 
in the midſt of a green paddock, with a beautiful trout 
flream running at an agreeable diſtance from the front of the 
| houſe. Since the game of cricket has been patroniſed by 
ſeveral of our nobility and gentry, in this paddock many 
grand matches have been decided, between the greateſt he- 
roes of the Bat this age, or perhaps any other, ever produced, 

The pariſh of Biſhopſbourn, 'in which this ſeat ſtands, was 
ſo called becauſe it was given by king Kenulph, at the re- 
queſt of archbiſhop Atheland, to the priory of Chriſt- Church 

In the church are ſeveral good monuments, particularly that 
of the Rev. and learned Mr. Richard Hooker, author of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Polity, who was rector of this pariſh ; and in 
the ſeat of Sir Horace Mann is a moſt curious painted win- 
dow executed from Holland, From 


eren By 


From the north end of the Down we deſcend into the vil 


lage of Bridge. This place took its name from a bridge 
over a branch of the Stour “ which runs through it. It riſes 
from a ſpring in the pariſh of Biſhopſbourn, and is ſome 
times almoſt dry; at other-times a flood comes down, from 
ſprings about Elham, with great rapidity, till interrupted 


by what the neighbours call ſwallows, where it finks into the 


earth till that is ſaturated, then ruſhes on again to the next 
interruption of the ſame kind, ſo that a ſtranger might be 
amazed at walking near this river's fide and down the ſtream 
till he has loſt it, and finds the channel dry. Near a mile 
to the right is the (mall village of Patrickſbourn ; formerly 
it had the name of Cheney, and was the reſidence of the noble 


family of Cheney, before they removed to Shorland in the 


iſle of Shepey. The church is a building of conſiderable 
antiquity, over the ſouth door is a curious Saxon arch, 
carved with a variety of figures. In this pariſh ſtood the 


ancient and very pleaſant ſeat called Bifrons, the reſidence - 


of the Rev. Edward Taylor. It was built,” ſays Dr. 
Harris, by Robert Bargrave, eſq; or one would rather 
think by his lady, if one may judge by this motto which was 
placed upon it : 

Diruta ædiſicat uzor bona, edificata diruit m 
The houſe was pulled down in Feb. 1775, and is now re- 
built on a modern and more commodious conſtruction. 


Near this village is that of Bekeſbourn, which anciently 
belonged to the cinque port of Haſtings, and. enjoyed the 
ſame privileges. Henry de Beke held certain lands in this 
pariſh by grand ſergeantry, to find one ſhip each time Henry 


This bridge being decayed and otherwiſe inconvenient for carriages, 
a new and more commodious one has been built by ſubſcription, for 
which the public are much indebted to the aſſiduity of the Rev, Mr. 
Taylor, as alſo ſor his great attention to the late improvements on the 
road up Bridge hill, 2 


F 
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III. paſſed the ſea, Philipot ſays, the branch of the Stour 
was navigable to this place in the reign of Edward III. 
There was a chantry in the church, founded in 1314, by 
one James of Bourne, the revenues of which were tranſlated 
to Cokyn's hoſpital in Canterbury, in 1362. The arch. 
biſhops of Canterbury had here a ſmall but elegant palace, 
of which the gateway ſtill remains. Near Bekeſbourn is 
Howletts, the ſeat of the family of Hales, It is now the 
reſidence of Lady Hales, reli of the late ſir Thomas Pym 
Hales, bart. 

From Bridge to the city of Canterbury we meet with 
nothing remarkable till we come to St. Lawrence, » the ſeat 
bl lord viſcount Dudley and Ward, near whieh, on the left, 
lues the high - road to Romney marſh. This ſeat is oppoſite 
to the '57th mile ſtone, which ends the 7urnpite road till we 
come.to the half-way houfe towards Dover ; this we are in- 
formed 15 the only piece of highway that is to be met with in 
the direct poſt road from the Land's end in Cornwall to 
Dover Pier. We have now brought our traveller to the end 
of our intended rout, and if we have given him that enter- 
tainment which might be expected from this little volume, we 
ſhall be happy on a future occaſion to accompany him to ſome 
other part of the county of Kent, a county ſtill fruitful in va. 
rious events and which has ever made ſo NN and 


principal a part of our Engliſh hiſtory, 


(> To the account of Margate the Reader is requeſted to add the following ; 

In the year 1777, @ handſome and convenient market place was built in this 
toon, and a charter obtained the ** year bolding a e * 
Wedneſday and Saturday. 2U } | | 

On one of the flinty piers of the od gate a figure of St. Lawrence 
on the gridiron may be diſcovered, with a man ſtanding at his head and 
another at his ſeet. This was an hoſpital for lepers, founded by Hugh 
_ "the ſecond abbot of St. Auguftine's, of that name, in 12447. The pre- 
tent noble poſſeſſor has lately repaired and beautified this old — 
Whichis now let to Mrs, Scott of Scott's-hall, © 7 
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bbey of Eritb — — 

— o Faverſham — — * — : 

w—_—_— Of Minſter in Thanet — 


2 of Weſt Langdon — — — ä — 

Academy, royal military at Woolwich — 
Ale, Kentiſh, inferior to that of other counties 

Amyand, Claudius, a contributor to the bridge at Sandwich 
Antiquity of Canterbury, doubtful — 


Arches, Roman — 
Artillery, royal foundry for, at Wootwich 
e Dr. a benefa r to the city of Canterbury . 


B, 


57 


Baldwin's, the ſeat of Richard Hulſe, efqz — 
Bapchild, village of — 131 
Barham Down deſcribed — — 243,244 
Village of — — — — 245 
— or Celtie tumuli — 223, 228, 229, 243 
Bathing Machines, deſcription of | — 169 
| Baths, hot ſalt water — — — 170 k 
Battle, between Canute and Edmund Ironfide _ 127 
— the Danes and Saxons —— 1 
— — Hengiſt and Vortimer — — 3s 
Bayford Caſtle, account of — — 130 
Beacons, their conſtruction and uſe — 185 
Becket St. Thomas, works a miracle — 103 
| + His ſlipper a relic ————— 143 ; 
— » founder of Eaftbridge hoſpital — 155 
— — — riches of his ſhrine — — 159 
Beke ſboutn, village of — — 246 
Belvidere, the ſeat of Sir Sampſon Gideon, deſcription of whe 
Bexley, viliage and heath - — — — 3 
Bifrons, the ſear of the Rev. Edw. Taylor — —_ 
Birchington, village of — — 167 
Biſhopſbourn, village of — 245 
Blackheath, famous on many accounts | — 14, Ig 
Boats, Graveſend, their fare, and times of ſailing — 
\Boley-bill, a Roman burying- place —— 110, 171 
Boughton- hill, fine proſpect from — — 14 
village of - — 101 
Bourn- place, the ſeat of Sir Horace Mann — 245 
Boyd, Sir John, deſcription of his ſcat — — 29 
Bredinghuiſt, manor o — — 3 
Bridge, village of — — 
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Broadſtairs, deſcription of —— "| G— 4 186 
Broome, a ſeat of Sir Henry Oxenden — 3 244 
Brompton, deſcription of — * 124, 125 
Buckland, village 000 — — 4142 
p "_ | C. - * 
Ceſar, the ſpot where he firſt landed in Britain — 227 
Camden, Mr. the antiquarian — — 33 
Camps, Daniſh — —— 12, 58 z 130 
— Roman — — 11, 243 
Canterbury, city of, its ſituation and manufactures 144, 14 
„ deſcription of its caſtle and other buildings 145, 158 
. City of, account of the cathedral and its precindts 1 38, * 
8 the m_ given to Kent by Ceſar - — I 
aſtles, account of, — 107, 130, 1 195, 230 
Caves, near Crayford, how cauſed 155 Der 36 
Chalk, village of | $3 
Charlton, village of, fine ſeat at | — — 20, 21 
Chatham, deſcription of — cus 12h, 125 
Cherries firſt planted in Kent — — 132 
Cinque Ports, obſervation on their antient and preſent condition 198, 217 
— —— : their names, ſervices and privileges - 205, 207 
Cleve, a ſeat in Thanet — — 167 
Cleveland, John, a contributor to Sandwich bridge — 221 
Cliffe (Cloveſhoe) its antiquity 91 94 
Coaches, Graveſend, their fare — — 
Cobham College, its foundation and endowment — 97, 98 
Hall, deſcription of — — \ 96, 97 
— — vill ge ot — 96 
Cogan, Dr. John, founder of a hoſpital at Canterbury - 150 
Colby, Sir Thomas, a benefactor to the city of Rocheſter 112 
Cale, Dr. founder of he Grammar ſchool at Faverſham _ - 138 
. Colfe, Abraham, his charities — — 17, 18 
Common Law of Kent, ſee Gavelkind 72 
Conynham, lord, a contributor to the bridge at Sandwich 221, 222 
Cotton, Leonard, founder of an boſpital at Canterbury - 157 
Cow field, Hen:y, founder of the priory at Sandwich —— 218 
Cowling caſtle, deſcription of — — 94, 95 
Cray, 1iver, famous for trouts — —— 38 
— — its courſe — — 37 
Cray ſord, the Noviomagus of the Romans — 36 
Crays, the, a tract of land ſo called — 33 
Cricket, game of, Kent famous for — 438, 245 
Cromphorn, Tho. and his wife, founded an hoſpital at Sandwich 220 
Cut, new one, in the Stour — { { 195 
D. 
Dandelion, an antient ſeat in Thanet — 167 
Danſon- bill, the ſeat of fir John Boyd, deſcription of -- 29 
Darent, river, its courſe — — — 39 
— — cout inferior to thoſe of the Cre — 
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\ Dartford Brent, its uſe formerly and at preſent Se, cir 45 48 
w—— town of, deſcribed — a 38, 49 
Davington, nunnery of — ä 142 
| a Roman burying ground at 1— 114 
Deal, town of, deſcribed — — 227, 228 
Denhill, the ſeat of Hardinge Stacey, eſq; an 244 
Deptford, deſcription of — 5 
Devil's Drop, what ſo called 8 — 9 3 
Dial, deſeription of a curious one — —ᷣ„—V 7 
Docks, royal —— — 55 23, 123, 13% 
Dover, its romantic ſituation — 229, 230 
—— caſtlc, its importance _ wi 230, 233 
A antient and preſent ſtate of the town and harbour 233, 240 
Downs, the, an unſafe harbour nadie 228 
Drake, Sir Francis, remains of his ſhip — 5 
Drapers, hoſpital at — 173 
Dredgers, a company by preſcription — 104 
Dubtis, the Roman name of Dover — 29 
Dangil, a Daniſh mount at Canterbu "> ents | 1145 

Durobrovis, the Roman name of Rocheſter — 10 
Durolevum, Standard hill near Newington —_— 128 
Durovernum, the Roman name of Canterbury — 146 
. 1 E. N | lf 
Eaſtry, village of | — — 224 
Eaſtbridge, hoſpital o — — 155 
Eaſt Wickham, village of — 28, 29 
Ebbesfleet, its antiquity —— — 192 
Ellys, Thomas and his wife, great benefactors to Sandwich 218, 220 
Eltham, deſcription of — — 25, 26 
Epitaph, a ſignificant one — | 47 
Erith, deſcription of —_— | — 3 30, 33 

F. 2 kubeust n 
Fairborne, fir Stafford, a benefactor to the city of Rocheſter 116 


Fairs 21, 44, $4, 106, 129, 130, 132, 139, 189, 224, 227, 240 


Faverſham, town of deſcribed 132, 142 
Females, their privileges in Gavelkind —— 62 
Flamſted, Mr. gives name to the Royal obſervat cry — 13 
Footscray-place, the ſeat of Benj. Harence, Eſq. deſcribed — 34 
. Foxdwich, town of deſcribed — — 164 
Foſſi ls, curious 8 — 56, 80 
Four Siſters, the, a remarkable cheſnut tree in Cobham park 97 
Freemen, number of in Canterbury — 158 
| in Queenborough —— 13% 
G. 
Gad's Hill, tranſaQions there — 98, 100 
Gavelkind, what it is, and when eſtabliſhed _ - 60, 78 
Gideon, fir Sampſon, defcription of his ſeat — 3 


Gillingham, village of — H— — 12 
N , KE PIT... _ Goodwin 
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Soodwin Sands, . deſcription of — 187 
| — ——— onjectures on their origin 21238, 189, 212 
Graveſend, town and port of deſcribed — 84, 86 
Groſe, Mr, his accouat of Dartford nunnery —— 43, 4 
Greenhithe deſcribed — — — 
Greenwich, deſcription of — — 11, 14 
Guildford, Earl of, his ſeat deſcribed — — 242 
Gun Park, repoſitory for ordnance — 33 
Gunpowder mills ——_ —— 40, 140, 141 
Gun, curious one — — 230 
. N H. 

Hackendown Banks, aecount of — — 173, 174 
Hales, fir Edward, his ſeat — 164 
Halley, Dr. the aflronomer — — 16 
Hall-place, a ſeat in Bexley 35 
Harbledown, village of — — 243 
Harris, Mr, founder of five alms houſes at Canter bury 157 
Haſted, Mr. on the bounds of Kent weſtward — 3 
Hatcham, antient manor and feat of — 2, 3 
Hawkins, fir Foba, founder of an hoſpital at Chatham 122 
Hay, Dr. a cantributor to the bridge at Sandwich = 223 
Head, Francis his benefaction to the ſee of Rocheſter 112 
Hermitage, the ſeat of Sir Francis Head — 102 
Herring, Archbiſhop his benefaction to Rocheſter cathedral 114 
Hetherington, Mr. his habitation and charities — 34 
- Higham, the ſeat of James Hallet, eſq; — a 245 
| village of defcribes - -— 239, 90 
Hithe, the, 4 ſeat in Northfleet a —  — \ 79 
Holy wood hill, a Roman camp on — — | 11 
Holmſdale, vale of, its fame celebrated — 77, 78 
Hoo hundred ſome account ß — 1 
Hops, Kentiſh in great repute — 125 
Horn-fair, account of — —ß— 22 
Hoſpital, royal at Greenwich — — 12 
Howlets, a ſeat of the family of Hales ——— 247 
How, Mr, a famous knife maker — 
| - | I, | 
Jennings, fir John his benefactions to the city of Rocheſter 112, 117 
Jleden, the ſeat of Thomas Watkinſon Payler, elq; 245 
Incontinency, a bar to inheritance in gavelkind 5 72 
Ingreſs, a much admired villa deſcribed — 56, 57 
Inhabitants, number of in Faverſham — 134 
Pry in Deal | — 228 
Inlet to the Thames at Northfleet — 78, 79 
Inning againſt the ſea, its pernicious effects — 210 
Iron mills — rnn—_— — — —— , 37> 40 
zudd's houſe, the ſeat of James Flint, eſa; — 133 
y ; — — 130 
Kemſley down, a Daniſh camp on — | Kentith 
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Kentiſh Widow's Free Bench, what it is — 
Kent, its fituation and contents _ -. _; wk ..: 
its ſuperiority to other counties — 


Kingegate, deſcription of, and its curioſities 
King, Mt. his obſervations on Canterbury caſtle. 


L. 
Lambard, the Perambulator, account of — 
Lambeth, formerly part of Kert — 
Land, value of in the 13th century 
Landſcape, fine one — — 106 
Lanfranc, Archbiſhop ſounder of an hoſpital at Harbledown 143 
Laurence, St. a ſeat of the lord Dudley and Ward — 247 
Lapis Tituli, opinions of the learned on it — 192 
Lee, village of deſcribed — —— 16 
Lees Court, the ſeat of lord Sondes — — 14 
Leverick, fir William, his benefaction — 2185 
Lewiſham, deſcription of — — 
Lime-works, extenſive at Northfleet — | 25 
Linſted-Lodge, the ſeat of lord Tenham — 135 
Loader, Iſaac his benefactions — — 9, 10 
London, antient, fituated in Kent — 33 
Londenwice (Sandwich) miſtaken for London — 203 
'Longfield, village of — - $5 
* M, 
Madder cultivated at Faverſham _ — 141 
Manwood, fir Roger, founder of a grammar ſchool at Sandwich 219 
Margaret's Bank, St. — a4 
Margate, deſcription of 163, 173. 
Marke's 14, 44, 84, 106, 129, 139, 151, 154, 157, 224, e 
Maſale Pond, formerly St. Thomas's watering place — 
Maynard, John, founder of an hoſpital at Camterbury _ » — 
Morden College, its foundation and revenues — 1259, 20 
May place, a ſeat of fir Cloudeſiy Shovel — | 35 
Medway river, its courſe . 7 106, 105 
Men of Kent, their peculiar piivile ges — 76, 77 
. Merſton, vil. age of, its decay — 100. 102 
Milton, near Graveſend — — 86, 87 
=— royal town of deſeribed —— 
Minſter in Thanet, town of, deſcribed — | 167 
Monaſtery, St. Auguſtine's, deſcribed — 151, 154 
Monkton, town of —— 165 
Mount Mafcal, a ſeat in North Cray —— — 34 
— Pleaſant, its ſine ſituation | x67 
Mudd, Capt. Henry, founder of the Trinity Hoſpital a 9 
. N, 
Naſh Court, the ſeat of Thomas Hawking, fa; — 142 
Netherſole, the ſeat of John Wincheſter, eſq; — 244 
Newark hoſpital, account of — — 103, 4 
Newington, Village of — Q. 127, _ 
cw 
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PAGE, 
New Croſs, the weſtern boundary of Kent — 3 
Nicholas, St. village of — — 166 
Northbourn, remarkable ſkeleton found at — 224 
Northfleet, village of, deſcribed — 79, 80 
North Foreland, deſcription 1 — 185 
Nunnery at Canterbury, account of — — 151 
at Dartford — — 42, 44 
at Davington | — — 142 
at Higham — — — 89, 90S 
at Newington — — 128, 129 
| O. 
Oak of Honour, account of the — 4 
Obſervatory, royal, its founcation, &c. — — 12, 13 
Ordeal of fire and water, form of trlal by — 81, 83 


Ordnance, fine piece of 230 —8ee Gun Park 133 

Oſpringe, village of N — 

Oyſters, a conſiderable branch of commerce to the inhabitants of Strood, 
104, 105—to Faverſham, 140—to Whirftable, Milton and Qneen- 

* borough, 216 

I fir George, a contributor to the bridge at Sandwich * 222 


P, | 

Page, Sir Gregory deſctiption of his ſeat + — 22, 23 
Palmer, fir Thomas, his benefaction to the city of Rocheſter 117 
Paper mills 40 
Patrickſbourn, village of — — 246 
Peter's, St. village of deſcribed — 189 
Plautius, fords the Thames at Higham — 31989 
Plot, Dr. the antiquarian, account of — \ 129 
Plume, Dr. Thomas, his benefactions — 54, 5 
Plumſtead, village of — — 2 
Point, the, on Blackheath, rich preſpect from —  _ 15 
Poten, Simon, founder of an hoſpital at Rocheſter — 121 
Preſton, village of — — 142 
Prieſts, popiſh their ſuperſtition — —— 58 


Proſpects 15, 16, 17, 18, 27, 33, 80, 86, 106, 110, 120, 125, 132, 
143» 167, 190, 228, 242, 243, 244 


Q 4 
ü Queenborough, town of — — — | 13 r, 142 
Quekes or Quex, an antient ſeat in Thanet — > OP 

R, 

Rainham, ee of — — 127 
Ramſgate, deſcription of and its harbour — 190, 192 
Ravenſbour ne river, its courſe — — 11 
Reculver, the Regulbium of the Romans, account of 165, 166 
its conſequence to the Romans — — 200 
Red-houſe, deſtroyed by fire — — 6 
| —— the Rutupiæ, or Urba Rutupina of the Romans deſcrip- 
* of and its caſtle. — — 195, 196 
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Richborough, its 2 to the Romans — 200, 201 
Rivers in Kent, 2 ln, 75 39, 106 166, 26, 165, 2 

Road, new one at Chatham | aa N 0. 

Rocheſter, its antiquity —— — 105 

iss tuation, government and privileges 106 

its bridge ard caſtle deſcribed — 107, 110 
w—i cathedral and pariſh churches -- , 212,116. 

its Town-hall and ether buildings GG? 216, 120 

Royal grammar ſchool at — _ 

; 8. . * 

Samphire, an excellent pickle — 225 

Sandown caſtle, deſcription of — 2 


Sands, Anthony a benefactor to the town of Faverſham 13 
Sandwich, town and port of, its ſituation and preſent ſtate _ 197, 19 
m— conjuQtures on its decay — 198, 217 
its Churches and public buildings — 47,4224 
Sarr, village of — 2 165 
Seal, a curious one, deſcription of — 92 
Seats 5, 15, 16, 18, 19 22, 28, 33, 34s 35» 37» 56, 79, 96, 102, 13% 
13 142, 164, 166, 167, 185, 244, 245, 246, 247 


Shakeſpeare's Cliff, deſcriptiog of — 241 
Sheerneſs, the fortreſs of — — 132 
Shepey, iſle of, famous ſor its mutton, alſo for Foſſils petrifaQtions 

: 131 
Shooter's hill, deſcription of woe — 26, 25 
Shorne, deſcription of its church — © 95,96 


Shovel, fir Cloudeſly, a benefactor to Crayford church — 36 
——— to the city of Rochefter — 117 
Shrimps, excellent at Sandwich — 

Sitting bourn, town at deſcribed " =... - 0 
Southend, famous for knife blades —ͤ — 


Southfleet, village of deſcribed | $0, 82 
Spirt, fir Thomas, founder” of the Trinity Society — 
Standard-hill, the Durole vum of the Romans — 128 
Stonar, town of, its antient condition — 192, 194 
— foht- works, deſcription of — 195 
Stone, deſcription of its church 5 
—— Caſtle deſcribed — | — $51, 56 
—— in Thanet, a ſeat of fir Charles Raymond at - 1 
Storm in 1703, its effects in the Downs — 1 Fi 
Stour river, famous for trouts | 164 
Strood, town of, deſcribed — — 103, 105 
Sturry, village of —— —— I 
Swanſcombe, village of, deſcribed 58 
the place where the Men of Kent had had their privileges con- 
firmed by William the Conqueror — 59, 60 
* | 
Tenham, village of — 132 
Thames river, the northern boundary of Kent — 2 
Thanet, iſle of, celebrated — 166 
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Theſt, ancient puniſhment of — 87,82 Pp 
- Tilbury fort, its ſtrength _ 83 
Toads, their uſe in former times —ů— 83 
Tong, village and caſtle of — — | 137 
_ Town, one propoſed to be built on Shoeter's hill _ 26, 27 
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